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BeadebI 

When the frost curtains the windows^ when 
the wind whistles fiercely at the key-hole, when 
the bright fire glows, and the tea-tray is re- 
moved, and &ther in hk slippered feet lolls 
in his arm-chair ; and mother with her nim- 
ble needle ^^ makes anid claes look amaist as 
weel as new" and grandmamma draws closer 
to the chimney-comer, and Tommy with his 
plate of chestnuts nestles contentedly at her 
feet ; then let my unpretending story be read. 
For such an hour, for such an audience, was it 
written. 

Should any dictionary on legs rap inoppor- 
tunely at the door for admittance, send him 
away to the groaning shelves of some musty 
library, where "literature^' lies embalmed, with 



its stony eyes^ fleshless joints^ and ossified heart, 
in faultless preservation. 

Then, should the smile, and the tear, have 
passed round, while the candle flickers in the 
socket, if but one kindly voice nmrmur low, 

^^May God bless hsb !" 
it will brighten the dreams of 

FANNY FERN. 
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ROSE CLARE. 



CHAPTER I. 



^'Hebb is number fifby-four, Timmins," said the 
matron of a charitynschool to her factotmn, as she led 
in a little girl about six years of age ; "number fifty- 
four; you must put another cot in the long hall, and 
another plate in the eating-room. What is your name, 
child ?" 

"Rose," replied the little one, vailing her soft, dark 
eyes under their curtaining lashes, and twisting the 
comer of a cotton shawl. 

"Rosel" repeated the matron, in a contemptuous 
adde, to Timmins; "I knew it would be sure to be 
something fenciftil; beggars always go on stilts." 

" I am not a beggar," said the child, " I am mother's 
little Rose." 

"Mother's little Rose?" repeated the matron, 
again, in the same sneering tone; "weU — ^who was 
mother ?" 

" Mother is dead," said the child, with a quivering 
Up. 
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"No loss, either," said Mrs. Markham to Timmins, 
" since she did not know better than to let the child 
run in the streets." 

" Mother was sick, and I had to go of errands," said 
the child, defensively. 

" Ah, yes — always an excuse ; but do you know that 
I am the matron of this establishment ? and that you 
must never answer me back, in that way ? Do you 
know that you must do exactly as I and the committee 
say ? Timmins, bring mo the scissors and let us lop 
off this mop of a wig," and she lifted up the clus- 
tering curls, behind which Rose seemed trying to 
hide. 

" There — ^now you look proper and more befitting 
your condition," said Mrs. Markham, as the sheared 
lamb rose from its kneeling posture and stood before 
her. "Timmins, Timmins!" Mrs. Markham whis- 
pered, "don't throw away those curls; the hair- 
dresser always allows mo something handsome for 
them. It is curious what thick hair beggar children 
always have." 

" But I am not a beggar," said Rose again, stand- 
ing up very straight before Mrs. Markham. 

"Look at it," said Mrs. Markham, with a sneer; 
" look at it, Timmins, it is * not a beggar.' Look at its 
ragged frock, and soiled shawl, and torn pinafore ; it 
*is not a beggar.' We shall have some work to do 
here, Timmins. Come here. Rose." 
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"Did you hear me, child?" she repeated, as Rose 
remained stationary. 

The child moved slowly toward Mrs. Markham. 

" Look me in the eye." 

Rose cast a furtive glance at the stem, hard face 
before her. 

"Do you know that naughty girls, in this house, 
stay in dark closets." 

Rose shuddered, but made no reply. 

" Ah, I thought so ; you had better remember that. 
Now, go away with Timmins, and have the school uni- 
form put on ; * not a beggar 1' was there ever the like 
of that?" and Mrs. Markham settled herself in her 
rocking-chair, put her feet upon the so&, and com- 
posed herself for her after-dinner nap. 

As she reclines there, we will venture to take a look 
at her : not a phrenological glance, for she has a cap 
on her head; under its frilled borders peep some wiry 
artificial curls ; her lips are thin and vixenish ; her 
nose sharp and long, with a bridge which seems to 
defy the beholder to cross her will ; her dress clings 
very tightly to her bean-polo figure ; and on her long 
arm hangs a black velvet bag, containing her spec- 
tacles, snuff-box, and some checkerbeny lozenges, 
which she has a pleasant way of chewing before the 
children in school hours. You may know that she ex- 
pects a call to-day, because she has on her festal gilt 
breast-pin with a green stone in the center. 
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"Beg your pardon, ma'am; sorry to wake you,'* 
said Timmins, with a very flushed fiuje ; " but I can't do 
nothing with that young one, though I have tried my 
best. I went up stairs to wash her all over, according 
to rule, before I put on the school uniform ; and when 
I began to strip her, she pulled her clothes all about 
ker, and held them tight, and cried, and took on, say* 
ing that nobody ever saw her all imdressed but her 
mother, and all that sort of thing.*' 

"The affected little prude I and to break up my nap, 
tool" said Mrs. Markham. "I'll teach her — come 
along, Timmins." 

True enough; there stood Rose in the comer, as 
Timmins had said ; her dress half torn off in the scuffle, 
leaving exposed her beautifhlly-molded shoulders and 
back, while with her Uttle hands she clutched the re- 
maining rags closely about her person. With her di- 
lated nostrils, flushed cheeks, and flashing eyes, she 
made a tableau worth looking at. 

" Come here," hissed Mrs. Markham, in a tone that 
made Rose's flesh creep. 

Rose moved slowly toward hen 

" Take off those rags — every one of them." 

"I can mot," said Rose; "oh, don't make me; 1 
can not." 

" Take them off; I say. What I do you mean to re* 
sist me ?" (as Rose held them more tenaciously about 
her ;) and grasping her tightly by the wrist, she drew 
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her through a long passage-way, down a steep pair of 
stairs, and pushing her into a dark closet, turned the 
key on her and strode away. 

'' Obstinate little minx," she said, as she passed Tim- 
mins, on her return to her rocking-chair and to her nap. 

" Hark 1 Mrs. Markham I Mrs. Markham ! — ^what 's 
that groan? Hadn't I better open the door and 
peep in?" 

" That is always the way with you, Tinunins : no, of 
course not. She can affect groaning as weU as she can 
affect delicacy ; let her stay there till her spirit is well 
broke ; when I get ready I will let her out myself;" 
and Mrs. Markham walked away. 

But Timmins was superstitious, and that groan 
haunted her, and so she went back to the closet to 
listen. It was all very still ; perhaps it was not Rose, 
after all ; and Timmins breathed easier, and walked a 
few steps away ; and then again, perhaps it was, and 
Timmins walked back again. It would do no harm to 
peep, at any rate ; the key was in the lock, and Mrs. 
Markham never would know it. Timmins softly 
turned it; — she called, 

"Rose!" 

No answer. She threw open the blind in the entry, 
that the light might stream into the closet. There 
lay the child in strong convulsions. Timmins knew 
she risked nothing in calling Mrs. Markham now. 

" Come quick— Kjuick — she is dying !" 
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" Pshaw I only a trick," said Mrs. Markhain, more 
nervous than she chose to acknowledge, as she con- 
sulted her watch and thought of the visitor she was 
expecting. 

" Take her up, Timmins," said she, after satisfying 
herself the child was senseless, '' take her into my room, 
and put her on the bed." 

*' Gracious I how can I?" asked Timmins, looking 
with dismay at the blood flowing profusely from a 
wound in the temple, occasioned by her fell ; " she 
looks so dreadful, Mrs. Markham." 

''Fool I" exclaimed that lady, as she snatched up 
the little sufferer in her arms, and walked rapidly 
through the entry. " That 's the door bell, Timmins ; 
that is Mr. Balch ; tell him I will be there directly — 
mind — ^not a word about the child, as you value your 
place. I have not forgotten that brown soap busi- 
ness." 

The cowed Timmins retired as she was bid; and 
Mrs. Markham, laying the insensible child on the bed, 
closed the door of her room and applied the proper 
restoratives; for her position involved some Uttle 
knowledge of the healing art. After a while. Rose 
opened her eyes, but as suddenly closed them again, 
as they revealed the form of her persecutor. 

" You can attend to her now," said Mrs. Markham 
to Timmins, about half an hour after, as she went 
down to receive Mr. Balch. 
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Timmins walked about the room uneasily, for Rose's 
ghastly &ce distressed her. 

"If she would vinly speak, or open her eyes!'* but 
the child did neither. Timmins coughed and hemmed, 
but Rose did not seem to notice it ; at last, going up 
to the bed-side, she passed her hand over her fore- 
head. 

"Don't," whispered Rose, glancing round the room 
as if afraid of seeing Mrs. Markham ; " don't try to 
make me well, I^ant to die." 

"Oh, no, you don't," exclaimed 'Emmins, more 
frightened than ever; "that's awful — ^you won't go 
to Heaven, if you talk that Way." 

"Won't I?" asked the child; "won't I go to 
Heaven and be with my mother?" 

"No," said Timmins, oracularly; "no — ^ui course 
you won't ; all of us has to wait till we are sent for ; 
we can't, none of us, hurry the time, or put it off, 
nuther, when it comes." 

"When will my time come ?" asked Rose, sadly. 

" Lor' 1 how you talk— don't go on that way ; you've 
got a while to live yet ; you are nothing but a baby." 

"Shall I always live here?" asked Rose, looking 
round again, as if in fear of Mrs. Markham. 

"Tou '11 live here tiU you are bound out, I reckon," 

"What's that ?" asked Rose, innocently. 

"Wall, I never!" exclaimed Timmins; "haven't 
you never heem about being bound out ?" 
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^^ No," answered Rose, a little ashamed of her ig- 
norance. 

"Wall, the upshot of it is, that you are sent away 
to live with any body that Mrs. Markham and the 
committee say, and work for them just as long as 
they tell you, for your meat, and drink^ and clothing." 

"What is a committee?" asked Rose. 

"Why, it's Mr. Balch, and Mr. Skinner, and Mr, 
Flint, and Mr. Stone, and Mr. Grant, and them." 

"Can't you ever get away from the place where 
they send you?" asked Rose. 

"What a thing you are to ask questions. Tes, I 
spose you kin, if you die or get married — ^it amounts 
to about the same thing," said Timmins, with a shrug 
of her divorced shoulders. 

" To whom shall I be bound out ?" asked the child, 

"Land's sake, as if I could tell; perhaps to one 
person, perhaps to another." 

This answer not being very satisfiictory to Rose, 
she turned her face to the pillow and heaved a deep 
sigh. 

"Haven't you got no folks?" asked Timmins. 

"What?" 

"1^0 folks? no relations, like?" 

" None but Aunt Dolly." 

" Who is Aunt Dolly ?" 

"I dont know; I never saw her till she brought 
me here." 
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** Where did she bring you from ?** 

" My mother's grave." 

"Yes— but what house did you live ia when she 
4x)ok you ?» * *, 

^^ I did n't live in any house ; all day long I sat on 
my mother's grave, and, at night, I crept behind some 
boards, by the grave-yard, and slept. 

" Land's sake, didn't you have nothing to eat ?" 

^'Sometimes — ^I was not much hungry, my heart 
ached so bad ; sometimes the children gave me pieces 
of bread and cake, as they went to school.'* 

"What did you do all day at your mother's 
grave ?" 

" Talked to mamma." 

"Land's sake, child, dead folks can't hear." 

"Can't they?" asked Rose, with a quivering lip. 
" Didn't my mamma hear what I said to her ?" 

" Li course not," answered Timmins. " Why, what 
a chick you are. If you were nt so bright, I should 
think you was an idiot." 

" What are you crying for ?" 

Rose kept on sobbing. 

"Come now, don't take on so," said the uneasy 
Tunmins, "you are not the only person who has 
had a hard time of it. I was a little girl once." 

"Were you?" asked Rose, wiping her eyes, and 
surveying Timmins's Meg Merrilees proportions. 

" Yes, of course," said Timmins, laughing; "just as 
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if you didn't know that every grown-up woman must 
have been a little ^1 once. Do you say those things 
a purpose, or do they come by accident, like ?" 

" Did your mother die ?" asked Rose, not appearing* 
to hear Timmins's last question. 

"Yes — and fether, and brother, and sister, and the 
liull on »em." 

"Did you cry?" 

" I 'sposo so ; I know I was awful hungry." 

" But did you cry because your mother was dead ?'» 

" Partly, I suppose." 

" When you went to bed, did you think you saw 
her face with a cloud all around it, and did you call 
* Mother ?' and did the eyes look sad at you, but stay 
still where they were ? and when you went up toward 
the cloud and the face, did it aU go away ?" 

" Lor', no ; how you talk," said Timmins, as Rose's 
face grew still paler.* "Don't — ^you make my flesh 
creep." 

" Tou would n't be afraid of your own dear mamma, 
would you?" asked Rose. 

" Lor', yes, if she came to me that way," answered 
Timmins. " It is n't natur', child ; you saw a — a — ," 
and Tinunins hesitated to pronounce the word ghost. 

" I know you would n't run away from it, if it looked 
so sweet and loving at you," said Rose ; " but why did 
it not come nearer to me? and why did it all fade 
away when I put out my arms to clasp it ? That made 
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me think it could n't be my mamma, after all ; and yet 
it was mamma, too, but so pale and sad." 

" Wall — ^I don't know," said the perplexed Tinmiins ; 
" you are beyend me ; I don't know nothing about 
sperrits, and I don't want to ; but come here ; you 'vo 
been asking me all sorts of questions, now I should like 
to ask you one." 

" Well," said Rose, abstractedly. 

"What on airth made you carry on so like sixty 
about my washing you ? Don't you like me ?" 
;^" T — e — s," replied Rose, blushing deeply. 

" Wall, then, what was the matter with you ? any 
scars on your body, or any thing ?" 

" No," said Rose. 

" What did ail you, then ? for I 'm curous to know ; 
why did n't you want me to wash you ?" 

" It made me feel ashamed," said Rose ; " nobody 
ever washed me but mgmma; I didn't mind my 
mamma." 

" Wall, I 'm beat if I can understand that," said 
Timmins, looking meditatively down upon the carpet ; 
" and one of your own sect, as they call it, too. It 
seems ridikilis ; but let me tell you, you 'd better make 
no fuss here; none of the other childem does." 

"Other children?" asked Rose, "are there more 
children here ? I did not hear any noise or playing." 

" No, I reckon you did n't," said Timmins, laughing. 
(" I wish to the land Mrs. Markham had heard you say 

2 
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that ;") and Timmins laughed again, as if it was too 
good a joke to be thrown away on one listener. 

" Are their mothers dead, too, Tinunins?'* 

"I AgxQ say — ^I reckon some on »em don't know 
much who their &thers and mothers was,*' said 11m- 
mins. 

" They had some, did n't they ?'» 

^' In course," said Timmins ; '^ why, you are enough 
to kill old folks ; sometimes you are away beyend me, 
and sometimes not quite up to me, as one may say, but 
you 'd better shut up now, for Mrs. Markham will be 
along presently." 

** Do you think Mrs. Markham is a good woman?" 
asked Rose. 

^' About as good as you 've seen," said the diploma- 
tic Timmins, touching the cut on Rose's temple ; ^^ the 
quicker you mind her when she speaks, the better — 
that'salL" 
• " Do you like her ?" asked Rose. 

" No-Hih — ^yes — ^why, what a thing you arfe to make 
people say what they don't mean to. I like you, any 
how. But don't you never act as if I did, before folks, 
because my hands is tied, you see." 

" I dont know what you mean," said* Rose. 

" Sh— ^ — did n't I tell you to shut up ? Somebody 
is as stealthy as a cat;" apd Timmins ?iK)ked uneasily 
at the key-hole of the door 



CHAPTER 11. 

Mb. Balch was a bachelor of forty-five, with a smaU 
fortune, and a large bump of credulity. Like all 
ancient and modem bachelors, he liked " to be made 
o^" and Mrs. Markham's hawk eye discovered this 
little weakness, and turned it to her own advantage. 
A moneyed man's vote on a conunittee is of some im- 
portance, and Markham had an eye to the perpetuity 
of her salary; further than that, we have no right to 
probe the secrets of her imappropriated heart. 

On the visit in question, she received Mr. Balch very 
graciously, inquired with great solicitude concerning 
his rheumatism, which she averred was quite prevalent 
that year among young people; gave him the most 
eligible seat on the 60&, and apologized for having 
kept him waiting so long. 

" Not a word, my dear lady, not a word," said tfce 
pleased Balch. " We all know how onerous are your 
duties, and how indefetigably conscientious you are in 
the performance of them. It was spoken of at the last 
meeting of the Board ; I wish you to know that your 
iervices ase fully appreciated by us." 
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" Oil ! tliauk you — ^thank you, Mr. Balch. You arc 
too kind. None of us can say that wo are insonsible 
to appreciation, or independent of our fellow-creatures. 
It is particularly grateful to me in my lonely condi- 
tion" (and here Markham heaved a sigh as long as her 
corsets would allow her,) " for these dear little orphans 
are all I have to love, and I think I may say I have 
won their Uttle hearts." 

" We know it, wo all know it, my dear lady ; but 
you must not allow your duties to press too heavily. 
I thought you looked over-weary this evening." 

" Do I ?" asked Markliam, snappmg her eyes to 
make them look brighter. "Ah, well — ^it is very 
likely — ^tho poor little darling who came hero to-day, 
was taken in a fit. I find she is subject to them, and 
I had just brought her safely out of it, when I came 
to you. One can't help feeling at such a fime, you 
know, unless indeed, one is a stock, or a stone, and my 
sensibilities are almost too acute for my situation." 

" Very true, my dear lady ; but for our sakes, for 
my sake," and Mr. Balch lowered his tone, " do try to 
control them, though to me, a female without sensi- 
bility is a — a — monster, Mrs. Markham." 

" I can't conceive of it," said that lady, in extreme 
disgust. 

"No, of course you can not; how should you?" 
asked BaJch. " I wish that I — ^we — ^I — dared say how 
much wo think of you." 
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"Oh!" said Markham, with a little deprecatory 
waive of her hand, "I only do my. duty, Mr. Balch." 

" Yes, you do — a great deal more — ^much more than 
any one with less heart would think of doing; you 
are too modest, Mrs. Markham ; you underrate your- 
self Mrs. Markham ; I shall move at the next meeting 
of thd Board to have your salary ndsed," said Balch, 
with enthusiasm. 

" Oh, I beg — ^I beg" — said Markham, covering her 
&ce with her hands — "pray don't, Mr. Balch— I am 
not at all mercenary." 

" My dear lady," seizing her hands — " as if we — ^I — 
we — could think so— and of you? I shall certainly 
propose it at our next meeting, and if the Board 
haven't the means to do it, I know who has;" ani 
Balch squeezed Markham's hand. 



CHAPTER III. 

In a large, nncarpetcd, barrcn-lookiDg room, round 
narrow strips of table, were seated Mrs. Markham's 
collected charge, at dinner. Each little head was as 
closely shaven as if the doctor had ordered it done for 
blistering purposes ; and each little form was closely 
swathed in indigo-blue factory cotton, drawn bag-&shion 
round the neck; their lack-luster eyes, stooping forms, 
and pale faces, telling to the observant eye their own 
eloquent tale of suffering 

The stereotjrped blessing was duly mumbled over by 
Mrs. Markham, and the bread and molasses distributed 
among the wooden plates. There was little havoc 
made, for appetizing fresh air and exercise had been 
sparingly dealt out by Mrs. Markham, who had her 
reward id being spoken o^ in the Reports of the Com- 
mittee, as "a most economical, trustworthy person, 
every way qualified for her important position." For 
all that, it was sad to see the hopeless, weary look on 
those subdued faces, and to listen to the languid, 
monotonous tone in which they replied to any question 
addressed them. 
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Rose sat over the trntasted morsel, looking vainly 
from one face to another, for some glance of sympathy 
for the new comer. 

271^ were once new comers — some long since, some 
more newly ; their hearts, too, like Rose's, had yearned 
for sympathy ; their ears ached, as did hers, for one 
kind tone; but that was all past. Many sons had 
risen and set on that hopeless search; risen and set, 
but never on their sports or plays. 

The moon sometimes looked in npon them asleep in 
their little narrow cots. She saw the bitter waking 
from some mocking di'^am of home. She saw them 
spring suddenly from their couches, as they dreamed 
that the inexorable bell summoned them to rise. She 
saw them murmuring in their restless slumbers, the 
tasks which their overworked brains had failed to com- 
mit, and for which their much abused physiques were 
held responsible. 

Morning came ; no eye brightened at their waking ; 
no little tongue bade a silver-toned * good-morrow;' no 
little foot tripped deflly out of bed : for Markham stood 
at the door — ^Markham with her bell, and her bunch of 
keys, and her ferule — Markham, stem and immovable 
as if she never were a Utile child, or as if God had for- 
gotten, when he made her, to give her a heart. 

And so, as I said before, Rose sat looking round the 
table, over her untasted food, and wondering why it 
was the children looked so old, so dijQTerent from any 
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children Bho over saw before ; and then she thought 
that, perhaps, when they were all alone together (as if 
the hawk-eyed Markham would ever leave them alono 
together), some little child might come np, and put its 
arm aromid her neck, and pity and love her. But day 
after day went monotonously by ; they all went speech- 
less to dinner, speechless to the school-room, speechless 
to bed. 

Twice a day they were walked in file round the 
paved yard, through which not a blade of grass dared 
struggle; waUed in from the little children outside, 
whose merry laughs and shouts startled the little pris- 
oners as if those tones were unnatural, and only tJieir 
listless life real. As evening came on, they sat drow- 
sily stooping over their tasks, or clicking the monoton- 
ous knitting-needle, till weary lids would droop, and 
tired fingers resumed their task only at the rap from 
Markham's ferule. 

Rose saw it all now — she felt it — ^the torpor — ^gradu- 
ally creeping over her, and numbing her senses ; she 
ceased to talk about her mother. She did mechanically 
what she was bid; and, in the approving words of 
Markham, was 

" Quite a subdued child." 

At stated times, the Committee came in to look at 
them, and remarked Ifbw inevitably children of the 
lower classes inherited poor constitutions from tlieii* 
depraved parents, and went away as satisfied as if. 
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granting this to be the case, they were hxunanely 
endeavoring to remedy the inherited enrse ; as if they 
were not keeping those growing limbs in overstrained 
positions for honrs, and depriving them of the blessed 
SOT and smishine, which God intended childhood to 
revel in as freely as the birds and flowers. 

2* 



CHAPTER ly. 

"Well, what did you see in the city, Dolly?'* 
asked a Tillage gossip of the village milliner. 

" What are the summer fashions ? Any thing new ? 
Flounces worn, I suppose? Always will be, for tall 
people, they are so becoming. Mantillas worn, or 
shawls? Do they trim bonnets with flowers or rib- 
bons ? Do they wear heels on the shoes or tread spat 
down on the pavement? What is there new for 
sleeves? I am going to have a ninepenny calico 
made up, and I want to know all about every thing." 

" I had n't as much time to look round as I wanted, 
not by half," answered Dolly, " for the stores are full 
of splendid goods. I had to put that child of Maria's 
into the orphan asylum. People began to talk because 
I did n't look afler it. I am sure I can't support it, at 
least not till it is big enough to pay, by helping me in 
the shop here. People always die just at the wrong 
time. If Maria had only waited a year or two, now, 
till that young one had grown bigger; and if she 
had brought her up to be good for any thing (she 
b a little shy kind of a whimpering thing, no more life 
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in her then a stick) ; but I don't intend her living shall 
come out of me, I have worked hard for what money 
I have, and I know how to keep it. She shall stay at 
that asylum till she is big enough to help me, as I said 
before, and then she must work enough here to pay 
for her bread and butter." 

"That's it," said Miss Ep. "People who can't 
live to take care of children have no buoness to have 
them, that is my creed. Was your sister like you, 
Dolly?" 

"No; I guess she wasn't. She was after every 
book she could find, before she could speak plain, and 
when she got hold of one, you might fire off a pistol 
in the room, and she would n't hear it. She crammed 
her head inside, and I crammed mine outside," said 
Dolly, laughing ; " for I had a real milliner's knack be- 
fore I left off pantalettes. Why, you never saw any 
thing like our Maria. She went and sold the only silk 
gown she had to buy a grammar and dictionary, to 
learn what she acknowledged was a dead language." 

"What a fool !" exclaimed Miss Kip. 

"Of course," said Dolly; "letting alone the gown, 
which was bran new, what was the use of her learning 
a language that was dead and out of &shion? 
Well, there was a Professor Clark, who used to 
come to see her, and you ought to have heard the 
heathenish noises they made with that *dead lan- 
guage,' as they called it ; it was perfectly ridikilis. 
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He Baid Maria was an extraordinary girl ! as if that 
was any news, when every body knew she never did 
any thing like other folks. Wl)y, she 'd pretend she 
saw bears, and dippers, and pie — ^pleasure-rides, I be- 
lieve she called them, up among the stars." 

" What a fool I" exclaimed Kip, again. 

^^ Yes ; and she said the earth was round and hol- 
low, just as if any of us could live in safety, hanging 
on the outside of an egg-shell, and it turning round all 
the time, too— it was ridikilis I • 

" Well, Professor Clark married her, and their house 
was fixed up with books, and pictures, and every thing 
of that sort which Maria liked. I never went to see 
them, for they never talked about any thing that in- 
terested me. Maria did n't care a penny whether her 
bonnet was an old or a new one, so long as it was 
clean and whole. She had no eyes nor ears fm* any 
thing but her books and her husband, till that child 
was bom, and then she acted just so about that. 
When it was five years old, its father died, and then 
nothing would do but Maria must go after him, as 
if there was nobody in the world worth looking at but 
Professor Clark. She might have got married again, 
and then I should not have had that child to look 
after. I know she will turn out just like her mother. 
She looks just like her, and has all her superfine, good- 
for-nothing lady ways already. 

— " No, I did not have any time at all to look after 
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the &shions in the city. The things there are enough 
to drive you distracted. Such beautiful big plaid and 
striped silks ; such gay trinjonings, and bright shawls. 
I declare • every thing looks so homely here in this 
village, when I come back, that I am perfectly dis- 
gusted. Those old poke bonnets of the Cramm girls, 
trimmed with that pink ribbon they have worn two 
seasons, and Mrs. Munroe's rusty-looking black man- 
tilla — it is perfectly disgusting." 

" So it is," said the sympathizing Kip, " I am tired 
to death of them, myself. I really wonder, Dolly, 
you can make up your mind to stay here in this dull 
place. Why don't you move into the city ?" 

"Perhaps, I shall, one of these days," said Dolly, 
with a toss of her head. " I feel as though I was bom 
to better things. It is dull work for a woman to live 
all her life alone." 

"I know it," said Kip, disconsolately. 

" There are men enough in the world, no doubt of 
that," said Dolly, " and when I go about with them, 
in the city, I quite enjoy it; but one sees nothing 
here, except frogs and crickets; it is perfectly dis- 
gusting." 

" So it is," chimed Kip ; " and such splendid moon- 
light-nights as we have, too, and such nice places to 
walk." 

" Yes, but to walk with a woman /" said DoUy. " I 
like you very well. Kip ; but when one has had gentle- 
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men's society, it is like swallowing the parings, after 
haying eaten the peach." 

** So it is," said Eap (quite willing in such a canse to 
be tossed unceremoniously among the parings). 

" Well, it is just here," said Dolly, " I will own it to 
yaUj Kip, I mean to get married !" 

" Tou don't !" screamed Bap ; " to whom ?" 

** Lord knows, I don't, but I feel sure I shall do it." 

"How?" asked Kip, with great interest. 

" Never you mind," said Dolly ;" see if I don't live 
in the city before long. Such times as they have 
there 1 Theaters, concerts, shows, balls, and every 
body so pleased with every body; such a delightful 
noise and bustle and racket. And just look round this 
village ! you might hear the town clock tick ; it is per- 
fectly digusting. There is not a man in it, of any ac- 
coimt, but Sprigg's the blacksmith, and he has but one 
foot ; sometimes I want to screant." 

"So do I," said Kip. 



CHAPTER V. 

Mbs. Makkhak sat in hor private parlor, comfort- 
• ably sipping her tea. Whatever might be said of the 
children's bill of j&re, there was nothing meager about 
hers. No Chinaman's tongue was ever a safer tea 
detector than Markham's. No spurious mixture found 
a place in her tea-caddy ; no water-pot was allowed to 
wash away its strength when made. The warm 
biscuit were as fragrant as the tea, and the butter 
might have won the prize at any agricultural &ir. 
The room too, in which the tea-table was spread, had 
every appliance for the consolation of a single ' 
woman. Comfortably plump so&s and chairs, a look- 
ing-glass, selected for its peculiar faculty of adding 
breadth to an unnecessarily elongated face ; a hand- 
some, well-filled bottle of Cologne, another of Bay 
Water, and a work-box, with aU sorts of industrial ap- 
pendages, the gift of Mr. Balch. Then, for the look of 
the thing, a few books, newspapers, pamphlets, etc., for 
Mrs. Markham never read ; partly because she had a 
surfeit in the book line in the school-room, but prin- 
cipally, because publishers and editors had a sad way 
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of making their types so indistinct now-a-days ; or in 
other words, Markham had a strong aversion to spec- 
tacles. 

There were no pictures or flowers in the room, be- 
canse the former '^ marked the walls," and the latter 
" kept dropping their leaves on the carpet ;" but there 
were two smart, gilt candelabras on the mantle, and a 
small clock between them, and an hour glass, and a 
stuffed owl. There was also a light kid glove, which* 
always lay there, because it served for a text for Mr. 
Balch's little complimentary speeches about hands and 
hearts, and pairs, etc. Mrs. Markham was always 
going to put it away, but somehow she never did so. 

" All, Timmins, is that you ? come in. Is Tibbs any bet- 
ter," asked Mrs. Markham, comfortably sipi)ing her tea. 

" No ma'm, she 's awful ; her wrists look as if they 
would snap in two; and her neck looks so slender; 
and her head so big. Oh, she »s a sight, ma'am." 

" Pooh, you are always sight-seeing, Timmins ; the 
child always had a miserable constitution. As the 
committee say, it is not much use to try to rear these 
children ; the seeds of disease are in them." 

"Well, Tibbs is going fest enough, that's certain. 
She 's mostly stupid-like, but now and then she smiles 
and reaches out her arms, for all the world as if she 
saw the angels, and wanted them to come and take her." 

" What nonsense, Timmins. Hand mo that toast. 
Just as if a pauper-child would have such notions." 
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" Well, ina'am, if you only woiild stay long enough 
by the child, you 'd see it ; it is awful to watch with 
her all alone." 

"Afraid of a sick child," said Mrs. Markham, pour- 
ing out another cup of hyson, 

" No, not the child exactly — ^Tibbs is a good little 
thing; but the sperrets, about the room. I do 
believe," said Timmins, solemnly, "that sperrets are 
all round these childem. You don't see things as I 
do, Mrs. Markham." 

" I hope I don't," answered that lady, laughing, as 
she pushed back her empty cup. " A pretty matron J 
should make, filled with such fenciful whims; and a 
great while the committee would keep me." 

"Perhaps so," answered Timmins. "Sometimes I 
think—" 

" What ?" asked Markham. 

" And then again I don't know," said the perplexed 
Timmins ; " but I must run back to Tibbs — ^if you only 
would look in on her, Mrs. Markham," said Timmins 
beseechingly, as she closed the door. 



While the above conversation was passing, the film 
gathered sloyrly over little Tibbs's eyes ; the feet and 
hands grew colder — colder ; drops of moisture gath- 
ered on the marble temples ; the lips moved, but no 
flound came ; a convulsive spasm shook the slight form, 
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and little Tibbs was dead I None stood by to hold the 
feeble hand, or wipe the gathering death-damp from 
the pale lips and brow. No warm breath was proof 
to the dimmed eye and dolled ear of Loye's dear 
presence. 

TKbbs died alone. 

And yet not alone, for He who loTeth little chil- 
dren, folded her to His bc^som. 

"It is quite time she took her drops," saidTimmins, 
re-entering the room ; and holding the phial up to the 
light, and placing a spoon under its mouth, she com- 
menced counting, "One — two — three — four — here 
Tibbie. 

"What!" 

The horror-struck Timmins darted through the door, 
and back to Mrs. Markham. 

"Oh, ma'am — oh, ma'am — she's gone — all alone, 
too— oh, Mrs, Markham — " 

" Who 's gone ? what are you talking about, Tim- 
mons ?" 

" Tibbs, ma'am— Tibbs— while I was down here talk- 
ing to you — and all alone, too— oh dear — oh dear — " 

"Hold your tongue, Timmins; as if your being 
there would have done any good ?" 

" Don't you think so, ma'am ?" asked the relieved 
Timmins. 

" No, of course not ; the child's time had come — ^it 
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is an well enough ; you could nt have helped it. Call 
Watkins, and tell her to go lay her out?. I wiU be up 
when I have taken my nap. You stay there till Wat- 
kins has done, and then lock the door and take the 
key. What o'clock is it ?'* 

" Oh, I don't know," said TRmmins. " Are you sure 
it was just as well for "Ebbs to die alone ? I hope I 
shan't die alone." Should you like to die alone, Mrs. 
Markham?" 

" That has nothing to do with it," answered Mrs. 
Markham, angrily ; " go along, Timmins, and don't 
make a fool of yourself." 

" Poor thing ! poor thing !" exclaimed Watkins, as 
she untied little Tibbs's night-dress to wash her thin 
limbs, "A^r sufferings are over. I tell you, Timmins, 
there '11 be a long reckoning for this some day. I had 
rather be "Ebbs here than Mrs. Markham, She isn't 
a sparrow's weight," said Watkins, lifting the child. 
"Was she sensible when she died, Timmins?" 

" Don't ask me — don't ask me. Oh, Watkins, could 
I help it? I ran down to speak to Mrs. Markham, 
and — ^and — " 

"She didn't die alone?" asked the horror-struck 
Watkins, laying the corpse back upon the pillow. 

"Emmins nodded her head, and sat rocking her 
fi^re to and fro. 

" Now, don't say a word— don't say a word," said 
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Timmins, ^' I know I shall be ptmisbed for it ; but in 
deed I didn't mean no harm. I can't stay much 
longer in this house, Watkins." 

Watkins made no reply, except by slow shakes of 
the head, as she drew on the little charity night-dress 
which was to answer for a shroud, smoothed the soft 
silken hair, and folded the small hands over the weary 
little heart. 

" Do you know a prayer, Watkins ?" asked Timmins, 
looking at the dead child. 

" I know * Our Father,' " replied Watkins, smooth- 
ing a fold in the shroud. 

" Say it," said Timmins, reverently ; " it won't do 
Mr no good, but it will meP 

" Our Father " 

" Got all through ?" asked Mrs. Markham, throwing 
open the door; "that's all right. Now spread the 
sheet over her fiice— open the window — ^lock the door, 
and give me the key." 

"Won't you come in, ma'am, aud look at the 
child ?" asked Watkins, stepping one side. 

" No, it don't signify; you washed her and all that, 
I suppose. Come out, Timmins; and you, Watkins, 
run for the undertaker — ^the sooner the child is taken 
away the better ; it is not healthy to have a corpse in 
the house," and Mrs. Markham applied her smeUiug- 
salts to her nose. 

Watkins tied on her bonnet, and went sorrowfully 
down street for the undertaker. 



CHAPTER VL 

Me. Pall prided himself on the reverent manner in 
which he performed his necessary funereal duties. Ho 
always dressed in black, and sat, handkerchief in hand, 
in the middle of his coflin ware-room, in a prepared 
state of mind to receive customers. 

Ho had every variety of coffin — ^from plain pine- 
wood up to the most polished mahogany and rosewood. 
His latest invention was "the casket," daintly lined 
throughout with white satin, and the lid so constructed 
as to expose the whole person instead of the fece only, 
as in more common coffins. This was what Mr. Pall 
called "a dress coffin," and was perfectly consistent 
with any variety of adornment in the shroud that the 
fimcy of grief-stricken affisction might suggest. 

When Watkins entered, Mr. Pall sat complacently ' 
in his ch^ amid his piles of coffins, with his hands 
solemnly folded over his handkerchief He would 
have scorned to disgrace his profession, like many 
others of the craft, by reading the newspapers in his 
sanctum, smoking a cigar, or in any other way convey- 
ing the idea that he had lost sight of his mournful call- 
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ing. We are not bound, therefore, to belieye, on the 
authority of a prymg policeman's limited vision through 
the key-hole, that when the shop was closed, Mr. Pall 
nightly drew from an old-fashioned coffin a bottle of 
whisky and a box of cigars, wherewith to console him- 
self for the day's solemn and self-inflicted penance. 

" Good morning, m-a-a-m," drawled the dolorous 
Pall. 

<* ' Hark I from the tombs a dolefVil sound, 
Mine ears attend the cry.* 

"Want my mournful services, ma'am? I shall 
take a melancholy pleasure in showing you my coffins. 
Age of the corpse, ma'am ?" and Pall used his white 
handkerchief. 

" Six years." 

"* Death strikes down all, 
Both great and small— ^ 

** Place of residence, ma'am? 

"Orphan Asylum, eh?" repeated the disappointed 

Pall, as his vision of the costly casket pattern &ded 

away; "pine coffin, of course — ^no satin lining or 

silver nails — ^no carriages — anight burial, Potters' Field, 

etc. 

"'Lie in the dnst, 
We all most' 

"Tell the afflicted matron of the Orphan Asylum 
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that I will send up directly and take the deceased 
child's measure." 

And Pall flourished his white handkerchief as long 
as was consistent with the demise of a charity orphan, 
and the small sum inrested in the pine cofBn. 



CHAPTER VII. 



It was the day for the committee to make their 
stated visit of examination at the Asyhim. Timmins 
had swept the school-room floor very carefully, 
scoured off the black-board, dusted the benches, and 
placed a bunch of flowers on Mrs. Markham's desk, 
just as that lady entered on her tour of inspcctiom. 

"How on earth came that green trash on my 
desk ?" asked the offended matron, 

"I did it, ma'am, to make it look kind o' cheerful 
like ;" said Timmins, a little abashed at exhibiting such 
a weakness in such an august presence. " It looks so dry 
and hard here, and children, poor things, is fond of 
flowers," and Timmins sighed as she thought of poor 
Tibbie. 

" Are you in your dotage, Timmins, to bring such 
a fidvolous thing as a bouquet into a school-room? 
who ever heard of such a folly ?" and Mrs. Markham 
sent it spuming through the nearest window. 

Timmins sighed again, and rubbed] off one of the 
benches with a comer of her apron ; then, looking up 
as if a bright thought had struck her, she said: 
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"They say, ma'am, that this world is nothing bat a 
school for us, and yet Gk)d has strewn flowers all over 
it. He must hare done it for something." 

"Pshaw!" exclaimed Mrs. Markham, in extreme 
disgust ; " go, bring in the chairs for the committee, 
and then ring the bell for the children." 

Clang — clang — clang went the beil, and in wound 
the mournful procession ; all habited alike, all with the 
same listless air, flabby-looking limbs, and leaden com- 
plexions. ^ 

"Seems to me you look uncommonly stupid," re- 
marked the matron, by way of encouragement to the 
children ; " see if you can't throw a little animation 
into your faces." 

The poor little victims stared open their eyes, and 
made an ineffectual attempt at a smile, more painful 
to witness than their former listlessness. 

"Stand up straighter, can't you?" 

The little crooked spines made a feeble and in- 
efiectual attempt to remedy the irreparable injury 
Mrs. Markham had inflicted upon them. 

" Now, let every toe touch that crack on the floor. 

" Now, cross your arms behind, every one of you. 

"There— don't you stir a hair till the committee 
come in ; it is now eleven; they will be here at quarter 
before twelve ; now mind what I tell you about throw- 
ing a little animation into your faces;" and Mrs 

3 
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Martham haying laid the ferule in sight, seated her- 
self in an easy position in a very comfortable chur, 
pnt a checkerberry lozenge in her mouth, and pre- 
pared herself to punish the first child whose over- 
strained limbs relaxed firom weariness. 

Every one knows how much more easily one can 
walk a mile than stand perfectly still, in the same 
position, for fifteen minutes ; and no one who has ever 
seen the martyrdom which restless childhood is com- 
pelled to imdergo, iij^ this respect (even in our best 
schools), sometimes iii'^e scorching vicinity of a red- 
hot stove, sometimes in a shivering draught, for an 
hour or more, while the teacher, comfortably seated, 
leisurely experiments upon their intellects, can help 
wishing that he might have it in his power to subject 
thoughtless teachers, and as thoughtlessly criminal 
parents, to the same daily and intolerable torture; 
can help wishing that, having placed them in such 
positions, he could have liberty to punish them for the 
non-committal of tasks which their aching heads and 
limbs have rendered impossible. 

Let every parent satisfy himself or herself, by per- 
sonal impection^ with regard to these things ; not on 
farce exhibition days, but by unexpected calls, at such 
times as he or she may see fit ; and let any teacher 
who would debar a parent fi'om such an inalienable 
right, be deposed firom his station. 

Many a grave now filled with moldering dust would 
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have been tenantless, had parents, not trusting to show- 
drcnlars, satisfied themselves on these points, instead 
of merely paying the term-bills when due. 

« Rose I" 

The little drooping head righted itself; the child 
had fallen asleep ; a thump on the head with the ever- 
ready ferule brought on a head-ache, which rendered a 
repetition of the offense improbable. 

" Quarter before twelve." 

Markham slides her little gold watch back under her 
basque. The committee have arrived. Now she smiles 
all over. Her hypocritical voice is pitched to the 
company key. She glides round the benches, and 
calls to "Rose, dear," and "Mabel, dear," and "Anna, 
dear," patting them on their shrinking shoulders with 
her serpent touch. 

Now one of the committee makes a prayer, and 
thanks God that these dear children, rescued from 
sinks of pollution and crime, and from depraved 
parents, have here found a Christian home, under the 
guardianship of a mother in Israel ; he prays that God 
will reward her abundantly for her self-sacrificing de- 
votion to them, and that the children may feel un- 
feignedly gratefrd for all their blessings. 

The committee then seat themselves, and Markham 
asks a list of questions, cut and dried beforehand, to 
which parrot tongues respond. The children then 
inil out a hymn, composed by a friend of Mrs. Mark- 
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ham's in which they are made to express to that lady 
their affectionate gratitude, as well as to the philan- 
thropic and discriminating conmiittee present, who 
blow their noses sympathetically, and wipe their spec- 
tacles. The children are then dismissed to their bread 
and molasses, and so the hice ends. 

(Pity, that the munificent bequests of great and 
good men to such institutions as these, should, for 
want of a little investigation, sometimes be so sadly 
misappropriated.) 

The next day the readers of The Morning Budget 
are informed, with a pretty show of statistics, of the 
flourishing condition of that humane institution the 
Ohabtfy Obphan Asylum, and of the spiritual and 
temporal well-to-do-a-tiveness of its inmates, imder the 
judicious supervision of its energetic, self-denying, and 
Christian matron, Mrs. Clara Markham; who forth- 
with orders a dozen copies of The Morning Budget^ 
which she distributes among her friends, reserving one 
for a fixture on her parlor table, to edify chance visitors. 

Meanwhile little Tibbie sleeps peacefully in her pine 
coffin in the Potters Field, and Rose sits up in her littie 
cot, while all around hcfi sleep, and stretches out her 
imploring arms to the peaceful stars that shimmer 
through the window. 

On the evening of examination-day, Mr. Balch, as 
usual, takes his leave with the rest of the committee, 
but after leemg them safely round tlie comer, returns 
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as usual, to tea with Markham in the cosy little parlor; 
and Markham smiles on hinji as only an unappropriated 
elderly female knows how ; and Mr. Balch, what with 
the smile and the Hyson, considers Webster and Wor- 
cester united too meager to express his feelings, and 
&Ils back upon Markham's hand, upon which he makes 
an uimiistakable record of his bachelor emotions. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

"Mkect on xisl you don't expect me to sleep in 
that room, do you ?" asked Timmins of Mrs. Mark- 
ham, as they stopped before the door of the room 
where little Tibbie died. 

" I wouldn't do it for a purse of gold. I know I 

should see her ghost; oh, it would be awful;" and 

Timmins put her hands before her fiice, as if the ghost 

were looming up in the depths of the dimly-lighted 

^ entry, 

"Nonsense!" said Mrs. Markham; "how supersti- 
tious you are ! I am going to sleep there with you." 

"Are you? Well, that alters th6 case," and Mrs. 
Markham led the way, while Timmins followed her 
with distended eyes. 

" I really can't help thinking she wiU come back," 
said Timmins, as Mrs. Markham extinguished the light 
and crept into bed. "I can't seem to get over it, 
about her dying all alone. How very thin she was. 
Did you ever think she was unhappy, Mrs. Markham?" 

" I don't think any thing about it, Timmins. I go 
to bed for the purpose of sleeping;" and turning her 
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back upon Tumnins, she buried her frilled nightrcap in 
the pillow. 

^^Dont cuddle up so dose, Tinmiins," said Mrs. 
Maikham, about ten minutes after; ''you make me 
insufferably hot." 

" Lor% ma'am, I can't help it ; I can't see nothing, 
and you won't speak to me, and how am I going to 
know that you are there ?" 

''Guess at it," said Markham, giving another 
hitch away toward the wall, and soon her sonor- 
ous breathing announced her departure to the land of 
dreams. 

" Goodness alive ! if she ain't asleep," said Timmins ; 
" what if "nbhie should come back? Oh dear! I am 
sure I am sorry enough I left her so. I'll put my 
head under the bed-clothes. No I won't — ^because if 
it is coming, Mrs. Markham must wake up, for I 
shan't be good for nothing; I never spoke to a ghost 
ni my life." ^ 

"What's — ^that?" she whispered hoarsely, as, by 
the dim light of the street-lamp on the window-glass, 
she saw the door open slowly, and a little figure 
dressed in white, glide in. " Oh Lor' — oh Mrs. Mark- 
ham — (griping that lady by the arm) — ^it's come I 
Hist — ^there — ^there — oh — oh, it 's coming Aere," whis- 
pered Timmins, as Mrs. Markham, now thoroughly 
roused, trembled as violently as Timmins, and both 
made a shuddering plunge under the bed-clothes. 
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" You look out, Timmins ?*♦ 

"No— yaw, Mrs. Markhaml" and both night-caps 
were throst care^illy from under the sides of the 
raised sheets. 

There was the little figure — ^it was no illusion — flit- 
ting, gliding about the room ; now here, now more 
distant, and now, with its pale, wan &ce and out- 
stretched arms, it approaches the bed. Tinmiins and 
Mft.rlfTiftTn both jump shrieking from it through the 
door, and fall senseless upon the entry floor. 

The wicked flee when none pursueth. 

Poor innocent little Rose ! Waked suddenly from her 
somnambulistic sleep, she stands ga2dng about her^ 
the unconscious avenger of little Tibbie's sufferings^ 
and her own. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Yeabs pass on. Some of the children have been 
bound out, others Death has more mercifully indent- 
ured into his own service. Rose has grown tall. Her 
step is slow and feeble, and her form hais lost its 
roundness ; but her eyes are beautiful from the light 
within, and her wee mouth has a grieved look which 
makes the beholder long to clasp her to his heart. 
Even the ugly charity-school bonnet which Markham 
has just tied under her chin, can not make her look 

DoUy stands waiting to take her to Difflbown ; she 
has no bundle to pack up, she has no regrets at leaving 
the Asylum, she has no hope for the future, for she has 
looked into Dolly's face with her clear calm eyes, and 
read her doom. 

" Rose, come and kiss me, darling, before you go,'* 
said Markham. "I always feel so melancholy," she 
added, in an aside, to Dolly, " at parting with these 
dear children. It is quite impossible not to feel a 
motherly interest and solicitude after being with them 

80 long. 6ood-by, dear Rose— don't quite forget me." 
3* 
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llose thought there was little fear of that, as she 
followed DoUy out of the house. 

**A very nice woman, that Mrs. Markham," said 
Dolly, as they walked to the stable where she had left 
her horse and chaise, " a very nice woman." 

Rose made no reply. 

" I dare say though, you don't like her at all, do 
you?" 

" No," said Rose. 

" Why not, I should like to know ?" asked Dolly, 
tartly. 

"I had rather not tell, if you please," answered 
Rose. 

The civil manner in which the refusal was couched 
irritated Dolly. 

*^ Tou are as like your mother as two peas," said shoi 
angrily ; " you look just like her, and speak just like 
her." 

" Do you think so ?" asked the child, her whole face 
brightening. 

" I don't know why you should look so pleased about 
it. Maria was a thriftless creature. No learning but 
book learning." 

" Please don't speak so of my mamma," and the ^ 
tears stood in Rose's eyes. 

" I shall speak just as I please of her," said Dolly ; 
" she was my sister before she was your mother, by a 
long spell, and I don't know why I am bound to love 
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^er fi)r that reason^ when there was nothing to lore in 
her." 

" But there was," said Rose. " She was sweet, and 
gentle, and loving, and oh. Aunt Dolly, she was every 
thing to me^^^ and the hot tears trickled through Rose's 
slender fingers. 

^* Fiddle-fiiddle ! Now ain't you ashamed, you great 
baby, to be bawling here in the street, as if I was some 
terrible dragon making off with you ? That 's all the 
thanks I get for taking you out of the church-yaxd and 
putting you in that nice Orphan Asylum." 

" If you had only left me in the church-yard," sobbed 
Rose. 

Dolly was quite too angry to reply. The very bows 
on her bonnet trembled with rage. 

After a pause, she turned round, and laying her 
hands on Rose's trembling shoulders, said, 

"Now, look here. Rose Clark, now just take a fidr 
and square look at me. I don't look much like your 
geniie mother, as you call her, do I ?" 

" No, no," sobbed Rose, with a fresh burst of tears. 

" Well, I ain't like her in any thing. I ain't a-going 
to pet you, nor make of you, nor spoil you, as she 
did. Tou are bound out to me, and you have got 
your bread and butter to earn. I have no taste for 
cry-babies nor idlers, and if you don't work and mind 
too, the committee of the Orphan Asylum shall know 
the reason why ; you may find worse quarters than my 
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milliner's shop,'' and Dolly stopped, not that the sub- 
ject, but her breath, was exhausted. 

Tie morning was calm and serene, and the road 
through which Dolly's old horse plodded, very lovely. 
There had been heavy rsuns for days before, and now, 
as they left the city behind them, the sun shone out, 
and bright drops hung glistening on the trees, shrubs, 
and grass blades, and the spicy pines and wayndde 
flowers sent forth their sweetest odors. The little 
birds, too, came out, pluming their wings for a sunny 
flight fiir — ^far into the clear blue ether, whither Rose 
longed to follow them. 

Sicch a burst of song as they went 1 

It thrilled through every fibre of the child's frame. 

Rose glanced at the frowning face beside her. There 
was no appreciation there. No, Dolly was thinking 
how much work she could get out of the feeble child 
by her side, the helpless orphan in whose veins her 
own blood flowed. 

On they went — the old horse, and Dolly, and Rose. 

Wreaths of mist rolled up from the valleys, crept 
along the hill-sides, and were eagerly drunk up by the 
sun's warm breath, leaving the earth fresh and feir as 
when it first came from the forming hand of God. 

Cottages they passed, nestled among the trees, on 
whose happy thresholds children clambered on a 
mother's knee. 

Churches too, whose glistening spires pointed to 
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that Heaven where Rose longed to be at rest ; and fiu*, 
fer away, the silver lake gleamed in the bright sun- 
light; oh, how gladly, on its peaceful bosom, would 
the child have floated away 1 

" For mercy's sake, what are you thinking about," 
asked DoUy, " with that curious look in your eyes, and 
the color coming and going in your face that way ?" 

" I was thinking," said the child, her eyes still fixed 
on the silver lake, " how beautiful God made the earth, 
and how sad it was there should be — ^" 

" What now ?" asked DoUy tartly. 

" Any sorrow in it," said Rose. 

"The earth is well enough, I s'pose," said Dolly. 
" I never looked at it much, and as to the rest of your 
remark, I hope you will remember it when you ^et 
home, and not plague my life out, when I want you to 
work. Let 's see ; you will have the shop to sweep 
out, the window shutters to take down and put up, 
night and morning, errands to run, sewing, washing, 
ironing, and scrubbing to do, dishes to wash, beside a 
few other little things. 

"Qf course you will have your own clothes to make 
and to mend, the sheets and towels to hem, and be 
learning meanwhile to wait on customers in the shop ; 
I shan't trust you with the money-drawer till I know 
whether you are honest." 

Rose's face became crimson, and she involuntarily 
moved further away fi-om DoUy. 
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•* None of that now," said that lady, ** such ain wont 
go down with me. It is a pity if I cant speak to my 
own sister's child.'' 

Rose thought this was the only light in which she 
was likely to view the relationship, but she was too 
wise to reply. 

**There's no knowing," said Dolly, "what you may 
have learned among those children at the Asylum." 

** You put me there. Aunt Dolly," said Rose. 

** Of course I put you there, but did I tell you to 
learn all the bad things you saw ?" 

" You didn 't tell mo not ; but I never would take 
what belonged to another." 

"Shut up now — you are just like your mother 
ex — actly ;" and Dolly stopped here, considering that 
she could go no further in the way of invective. 

And now they were n earing the village. Rose 
thought it looked much prettier at a distance than 
near. 

There was an ugly, dirty tavern in the main street, 
on whose gaudy sign-board was painted "The Rising 
Sun;" and on whose piazza were congregated knots of 
men, smoking, chewing, swearing, and bargaining, by 
turns ; for it was cattle-&ir Monday, and the whole 
population was astir. 

Herds of cattle; sheep, cows, calves, oxen, and 
pigs, divided off into little crowded pens, stood 
bleating and lowing in the blazmg sun, half dead 
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with thirsty while their owners were chaffering about 
prices. 

On the oppofldte side of the street were temporary- 
booths, whose owners were making the most of the 
day by opening oysters, and uncorking bottles for 
the rayenons fiumers ; little boys stood by, greedily 
deyonring the dregs of the glasses wheneyer they 
could dodge a boxed ear. A few sickly trees were 
planted here and there, at the sides of the road, which 
seemed to haye dwindled away in disgust at their loca- 
tion. On a small patch of green, dignified by the 
name of the Park, an ill-assorted, heterogeneous com- 
pany were drilling for 'lection, presenting arms, etc., 
in a manner that would haye struck Napoleon 
dumb. 

Dolly's house was on the fhrther side of " the Park,** 
a two story wooden tenement, of a bright red color, 
planted on a sand bank close to the road side, unoma- 
mented with a single green thing, if we may except 
some gawky boys who were eyeing the tin soldiers 
and peppermint candy in the milliner's window, and 
who had been attentiyely listening to the swearing 
cattle-dealers and picking up stray lobster-claws which 
good fortune had thrown in their way. 

"That herf^^ whispered Daffodil (Dolly's fecto- 
torn), pointiDg to Rose, as she assisted Dolly to alight. 
Dolly nodded. 

"Why — she'd be a real beauty if she was only a 
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IHtle &tter, and didn't stoop, and her eyes weren't so 
big, and she wasn't so pale." 

"I don't see any beauty," mumbled Dolly, "she 
looks exactly like her mother." 

" O no— of course she is n't a beauty," said Dafiy, 
retracting her involuntary mistake, " she don't &yor 
you in the least Dolly ; I said she would be pretty i£-^ 

"Never mind your ifi now, I'm as hungry as a 
catamount, give me something to eat, and then I'll 
talk ; some of that cold ham, and warm over some tea ; 
goodness, how £mit I am, that young one has tired me 
all out argufying — she 's just like her mother — exactly." 

" Shall I set a plate for her too ?" asked DaflP^. 

" Of course not, till I get through ; children always 
cram all before them, there wouldn't be a mortal 
thing left for me — ^let her wait till I have done. Rose 
— ^here ! take off your bonnet, sit down and unpack , 
those boxes, don't break the strings now, imtie the 
knots carefully, the strings may do to use again, and 

don't litter up the shop floor, and don't Lord-a- 

mercy, Daflfy^, if she ain't undone the wrong boxes, I 
knew she would." 

"T-h-o-s-e," she thundered in Rose's ear, pulling her 
along to the right pile, and bending her over till her 
nose touched the boxes; "now see if you can see 
them, and don't make another mistake short of ten 
minutes," and DoUy threw off her bonnet and sat 
down to her tea. 
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Rose Stooped down as she was bid, and commenced 
her task, but the excitement she had midergone, so 
different from the monotonous life she had led, the heat 
of the day, and her insufficient break&st before start- 
ing, brought on a sudden vertigo, and as she stooped 
to execute her task, she fell forward upon the floor. 

"Sick now, the very first day," exclaimed Dolly, 
turning to Daflfy, "now ain't that enough to provoke 
anybody? Her mother used to be just so, always feint- 
ing away at everything; she's got to get cured of 
that trick; get up Rose !" and Dolly shook her rough- 
ly by the arm. 

"I really think she can't," said Dafl^, looking at her 
white lips and relaxed limbs. 

Dolly seized a pitcher of water near, and dashed it 
with rather more force than was necessary in the 
child's face. 

" That 's warm water," said Daffy. 

"How did I know that?" muttered Dolly, "bring 
some cold then ;" and Dolly repeated the application, 
at a different temperature. 

Rose shivered slightly, but did not open her eyes. 

'' She intends taking her own time to come to," said 
Dolly, " and I have something else to do, beside stand 
by to wait for it." 

" But it won't do for her to lie here," said Daffy. 
"Suppose Mrs. John Meigs should come in after that 
new bonnet of hem ? It don't look well." 
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Dolly appreciated that argument, and Dafiy had 
permission to carry her out of sight, into a back sit- 
ting-room, on the same floor. 

^' She does it remarkable, if she is making believe,'' 
soliloquized Dafly, as she laid Rose on the bed ; ^' and 
she is pretty, too, I can say it now Dolly is n't round, 
pretty as a waxen doll, and not much heavier ; she is 
not fit for hard work anyhow, with those bit-fingers. 
I should n't wonder if Dolly is too hard on the child, 
but I dare n't say so. What can that little scar be on 
her left temple?" and Daffy lifted the curls to look at 
that indelible proof of Mrs. Markham's affection on 
Rose's initiation day. 

"Well, she's a pretty cretur!" said Daffodil again, 
as she took one more glance at her from the half 
open door. " I could n't find it in my heart to speak 
cross to the poor motherless thing; but it won't do for 
me to stay up here." 

" Shall I make a cup of tea for Rose, agin she wakes 
up?" asked Daffy. 

"Sick folks ought not to eat and drink," said Dolly, 
sarcastically ; "no, of course not ; clear ajjray the table, 
and put things to rights here. Our Maria was always 
acting just so ; if she did n't have her breakfe,st ready 
to put in her mouth the minute she got out of bed, 
she 'd up and fidnt away; she 'd faint if it was hot, 
and she »d feint if it was cold. She 'd feint if she was 
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glad, and feint if she was sorry. She was always 
a-feinting ; I never feinted in my life." 

"Sisters are different, you know;" said Daffy, pol- 
ishing a tea-cup with a toweL 

"I believe you," said DoUy. "It is lucky they are; 
I am glad I ain't such a miserable stick ; but Rose has 
got to get out of that," added^she, 

"You don't really believe she, nor Maria, as you 
call her, could help it, do you?" asked Daffy. 

"Help a fiddlestick,^ said Dolly, jerking down her 
peargreen paper window-curtain ; " ridikilis 1" 

Daffy knew that word was Dolly's ultimatum, and 
pursued the subject no further. 



CHAPTER X. 

¥ 

*^ Aunt Dolly," said Rose, timidly, about a month 
after the events above related, "Amit Dolly" — and 
here Rose stopped short. 

" Out with it," said Dolly, " if you 've got any thing 
to say. You make me as nervous as an eel, twisting 
that apron-string, and Aunt DoUy-ing such an eternity; 
if you have got any thing to say, out with it." 

" May I go to the evening school?" asked Rose, " it 
is a free school." 

"Well — ^you are not free to go, if it is; you know 
how to read and write, and I have taught you how to 
make change pretty well, that is all you need for my 
purposes." 

"But I should like to learn other things, Aunt 
Dolly." 

"What other things, I 'd like to know? that 's your 
mother all over. She never was content without a 
book at the end of her nose. She could n't have 
earned her living to have saved her life, if she had n't 
got married." 
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** It was partly to earn my living I wanted to learn, 
Aunt Dolly ; perhaps I could be a teacher." 

" Too grand to trim caps and bonnets Uke your Aunt 
Dolly, I suppose," added she, sneeringly ; " it is quite 
beneath a charity orphan, I suppose." 

"No," said Rose; "but I should like to teach, 
better." 

" Well, you won't do it ; never — ^no time. So there's 
all there is to that: now take that ribbon and make the 
bows to old Mrs. GriflSn's cap— the idea of wanting to 
be a school-teacher when you have it at your fingers' 
ends to twist up a ribbon so easy — ^it is ridildlis. Did 
Miss Snow come here last night, after I went out, for 
her bonnet ?" 

" Tes," answered Hose. 

" Did you tell her that it Vas all finished but the cap 
frill?" asked DoUy, 

"No; because I knew that it was not yet begun, 
2md I could not tell a — a — " 

"lie 1 I suppose," screamed Dolly, putting her fece 
very close to Rose's, as if to defy her to say the obnox- 
ious word ; " is that it." 

" Tes," said Rose, courageously. 

" Good gkl — ^good girl" said Dolly ; " shall have a 
medal, so it shall ;" and cutting a large oval out of a 
bit of pasteboard, and passing a twine string through 
it, she hung it round her neck — " Good little Rosy- 
Posy— just like its conscientious mamma." 
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*^I wish I were half as good as my mamma," said 
Rose, with a trembling voice. 

^^I suppose you think that Aunt Dolly is a great 
sinner I" said that lady. 

^^ We are all great sinners, are wo not?" answered 
Rose. 

"All but little Rosy Posy;" sneered Dolly, "^is 
perfect, only needs a pair of wings to take her straight 
up to heaven." 

"Many a true word is spoken in jest," muttered 
Daffy, as she waxed the end of a bit of sewing oik, 
behind the counter. 



CHAPTEE XL 

Mb. Cufton, the minister of Difitown village was 
one of those few clergymen who possessed of decided 
talent was yet content to labor in an hmnble sphere. 
Many of his brother clergymen had left their country 
parishes to become stars in cities. Some, mispoiled by 
the breath of applause, had laid their honors meekly at 
the Saviour's feet ; others, inflated with pride and self- 
conceit, preached sc^ things to those who built them 
palaces of ease, and healed the hurt of the daughter of 
God's people slightly. 

Mr. Clifton feared the test. Appreciation is as dear 
to the sanctified as the unsanctifled heart. It toere 
pleasant to see the heart's dear ones, fitted by nature 
to enjoy the refinements of life, in full possession of 
them ; it were pleasant to have daily intercourse with 
the large circle of the gifted who congregate in cities — • 
but what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? Mr. Clifton felt that with his ar- 
dent social and impulsive temperament, his quiet village 
parish, with its home endearments, was most &vorable 
to his growth in grace ; and so, turning a deaf ear to 
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the Syren voices which would have called him away, 
he cheerfully broke the bread of life, year after year, to 
his humble flock. 

It was Sabbath evening— Mr. Clifton lay upon the 
80&, suffering under one of those torturing head-aches 
which excessive mental excitement was sure to bring 
on. He loved his calling — ^it was not mere lip service 
for him to expound the word of God, and teach its 
sacred truths — ^the humblest among his people knew 
this ; the tremor in his voice, the moisture in his eye, 
told their own eloquent tale. There must have been 
something to enchain those whose active Umbs, never 
still during the other days of the week from dawn till 
dark, could sit on those narrow seats and never droop 
with uneasiness or sleep. 

But the physical reaction was too apt to come to 
the delicately strung frame ; and with closed eyelids, 
Mr. Clifton lay upon the sofa in the parlor of the little 
parsonage, while his wife bent over him, bathing his 
aching temples. 

The parsonage parlor 1 how diflicult to ftimish it to 
suit every carping eye, for there were those, even in 
Mr. Clifton's parish, as in all others, whom his blame- 
less life and welling sympathies could neither appease 
nor conciliate. 

The parsonage parlor 1 The father of Mary Cliflon 
would gladly have filled it with luxuries for his only 
daughter ; but Mary shook her little head, and planted 
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ber little foot firmly on the plain EiddeAninster car- 
pet, and sat down contentedly in the bamboo rocking- 
chair, and hung the pretty pictures her girlhood had 
cherished in a spare room up-stairs, and looked round 
upon the bare walls of the parlor without a murmur of 
dissatis&ction. 

Flowers she still clung to^ The parsonage parlor 
was never without them. They were on the breakfast 
and tea-table — sometimes but a single blossom, for 
Mary had little time to cull them — sometimes only a 
green branch or sprig, whose wondrously beautiful 
leaves, shaded with the nicest skill, had given her a 
thrill of pleasure — sometimes a bunch of simple clover 
— sometimes a tuft of moss, or a waving com tassel, 
mixed with spears of oats and grass-blades. 

Mr. Clifton loved Mary all the better that she loved 
these things ; and when she came to him- with her blue 
eye beaming, and her cheek flushed with pleasure, and 
held up to him some tiny floral treasure, whose beauty 
no eye less spiritual than her's could have discerned, 
and pointed out its delicate tinting, he thanked God 
her heart could be made happy by such pure, innocent, 
and simple pleasures. 

But it was at such times as I have alluded to, when 

Mr. Clifton sank under his pastoral duties, that Mary*» 

love shone forth the brightest. On the Sabbath eve 

of wfaidi we speak, his eyes were closed, but he heard 

the rustle of her dress and her light foot-fall on the 
4 
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carpet. He felt her fragrant breath upon his cheek, and 
the touch of her soft fingers charming the fever from 
his temples. Gradually it crept away, yielding to her 
magnetic touch, and the ranile came back to her hus- 
band's lip, and the beam to his languid eye. And 
now the healing cup of tea was prepared, and the little 
stand with its tray set before him, and Mary herself 
sweetened it, more with the smile on her lip and the 
love-bedm in her eye than with the big lump of sugar 
she dropped into it ; and as her husband drained the 
cup and laid his head back again upon the cushions, he 
thanked God, as many a convalescent has done, for 
the untold wealth of love which sickness may draw 
forth. 

"Did you see that sweet child, George, in Dolly 
Smith's pew to-day ?" asked Mary. " Her little fees 
quite &scinated me. It was as sad as it was sweet. I 
Guided the child must have known sorrow ; perhaps be 
motherless," and Mary kissed her own little blue-eyed 
baby. "You know, George, things sometimes come 
to me like a revelation. I am sure that child's heart 
is sore. When you read the hymn I saw the tears 
standing in her eyes, but then your voice is so 
musical, George, it might have been jfrom excess of 
pleasure." 

" Foolish little wife," said her husband ; " as if every 
body saw me through your eyes, and heard me with 
your partial ears." 
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** Well, be that as it may,'* said Mary, " I waot yon 
to call at Dolly's and see that child ; get her into my 
Sabbath-school class if you can, and if she has a sor- 
row, we will try to lighten it." 



CHAPTER XII. 

Not the least difficult part of a dergyman's duty is 
his round of parochial calls. They must be rightly timed 
with regard to the domestic arrangements of each 
femily. This he is supposed to know by a sort of in- 
tuition. They must not be too infrequent. He must 
remember the number of the inmates, and be sure to 
inquire after the new baby. He must stay no loifger 
at Mrs. Wheeler's than he did at Mrs. Brown's. He 
must swallow, at any physical cost, whatever is set be 
fore him in the way of eating or drinking. 

Mr. Clifton was ftdly aware of all these parochial 
shoals, and, as &r as mortal man could do it, steered 
clear of shipwreck; but "offenses will come," and 
Dolly was at the wash-tub, up*to her elbows in soap- 
suds, when "the minister" was announced by the 
breathless DaiSy, who was unaware that Monday is 
generally the day when all clergymen turn their backs 
upon the study and recruit their exhausted energies by 
locomotion. 

"Why, in the name of common sense, couldn't he 
have called Saturday?" asked Dolly, hastily, wiping 
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the mis from her parboiled fingers ; ^Hhen I had on 
my green silk, and should as lief have seen him as 
not; but ministers never have any consideration. 
DsSy — ^Daffy, here — ^where's my scalloped petticoat 
and under-sleeves ? I dare say now that the sitting- 
room center-table is all awry. Daffy, is the Bible on 
the light stand? and the hynm-book too? Hand me 
my ffllk apron trimmed with the pink bows, and get 
my breast-pin quick, for goodness' sake; men prink 
forever themselves, but they never can wait a minute 
for a woman to dress; how do I look. Daffy? I do 
wish people had sense enough to stay away of a Mon- 
day morning. Don't let these calicos lay soaking in 
the tub, now, till I come back ; give 'em a wring and 
hang 'em out ." 

" Grood morning, Mr. Clifton," said Dolly, dropping 
a bobbing courtesy ; " it is quite a pleasure to see 
you." 

"Thank you, Miss Dolly," replied the minister, with 
a gravity truly commendable, when the feet is taken 
into consideration that he had heard every syllable 
of the foregoiQg conversation, through the thin par- 
tition ; "thank you, Miss Dolly." 

"Tes, I was just saying to Daffy," resumed Dolly, 
*'how long it was since you called here, and how wel- 
come you were at any time, when you felt inclined to 
come. I don't think it at all strange that you should 
prefeF calling oftener at Lawyer Briggs's and Squire 
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Beadle's, than at 1117 poor place. I know it is hardly 
fit to ask a clergyman onto." 

^'Lawyer Briggs and Squire Beadle are my wife's 
reiatiyes, you know, Miss Dolly." 

^'Ob, I wasn't complaining, at all," said Dolly; 
^they are eddicated people, it isn't at all strange; 
how 's your folks ?" 

"Very well, I thank you; the baby is getting 
through his teeth bravely." 

" I saw Mrs. Clifton go into Mrs. Messenger's the 
other day," said Dolly. " I see she has her /at;on^ 
in the parish." 

"Mrs. Messenger's little boy was taken in a fit," 
said Mr. Clifton, " and they sent over in great haste 
for my wife." 

"Ah," said Dolly, "well, I didn't blame her, of 
course not; I wouldn't have you think so. Mrs. 
Messenger is considered very genteel here in the vil- 
lage; Mrs. Messenger and I are two very difierent 
persons." 

"I see you brought me a new parishioner last Sun- 
day," said Mr. Clifton, glad to change the oonver- 
sation. 

"Yes ; she is a poor child whom I took out of pity 
to bring up ; her mother is dead, and so I offered her 
a home." 

" That 's right," said Mr. Cljfton, who had his own 
views about Dolly's motives. " I hope she will attend 
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the SabbathHSchooI ; Mrs. Clifton, I know, would like 
her to be in her class." - 

Dolly*s conntenance felL *' Well, I don't know 
about that, though I'm obleeged to Mrs. Clifton. 
I don't think Rose would be willing to go." 

" She might be shy at first," said the minister, "but 
my wife has quite a gift at drawing out children's 
hearts. I think little Rose would soon love her." 

" I don't think she will be able to gOf" said Dolly, 
coldly ; " but I 'U thmk of it." 

"Do," replied Mr. Clifton, "and perhaps you would 
allow her sometimes to run over and see the baby and 
the garden. Children are sociable little creatures, you 
know. Is she fond of flowers ?" 

"I guess not," said Dolly. "I am sure I never 
could see any use in them, except to make artificial 
ones by, to trim bonnets." 

Mr. Clifton smiled, in spite of himself^ at this pro- 
fessional view of the subject. " Well, the baby then," 
he added ; " it is just beginning to be interesting. I 
think she would like the baby." 

"She don't seem to have much inclination to go 
about,"answered Dolly, " and it is not best to put her 
up to it ; home is the best place for children." 

Ay, Tiome^ thought Mr. Clifton, as Rose's sweet sad 
eyes and pale face passed before him. 

"Well, good morning, Miss Dolly; perhaps, after 
all, you will change your mind about the little girl." 
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" Good Homing, Mr. Clifton,'* and Dolly bobbed d 
succession of little ootirtesTS, and aroided answering 
his last remark. *' Gk>od morning, Mr. Clifton ; thank 
yon even for a sJiort visit, but I don't complain. It 
is a poor place, after all, to invite a clergyman into.'' 

"I think I see Rose going to Sabbath-school,'' said 
Dolly, as she folded up her finery, put it away, rolled 
up her sleeves and went back to the wash-tub; "I 
think I see 'Tier going off to Sundaynschool and me 
doing up the work ; visiting at the minister's house 
too; *baby and flowers,' and all that: she'd be so set 
up in a fortnight that there would be no getting along 
with her: all sorts of notions put in her head, instead 
of thinking herself well off here as she is, with her 
head under shelter, ten to one she would imagine 
she was terribly abused. No— Rose don't make any 
acquaintances if I can help it, and as to Sunday-school, 
there 's the Bible, she might as well study it in one 
place as another ; there 's something behind all this ; 
I verily believe that child is going to bewitch folks, 
just as her mother did before her ; the amount of it is, 
they took a fency to her, Sunday, in meetin' ; Rose is 
just like her mother exactly; she always looked just 
so innocent, as if she didn't know that she was — 
(DoUy couldn't say pretty even to herself so she 
added — artftil). No, that child shan't go any where, 
nor see any body, nor do any thing, but work for me ;" 
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and Dolly gave the towel she was wringing oat, as vig- 
orous a twist as if it had been Bilk's neck. 

The kind-hearted clergyman and his wife made 
many after attempts to show Rose some little kindness, 
but Dolly was always sure to out-general them, and 
fearing at last that the situation of the child might 
be made BtUl more irksome by their persistence, they 
reluctantly confined themselves to sympathetic glances, 
and nods, when they met her ; and this was much to 
poor Rose, for Dolly's voice grew each day harsher 
and colder, and Rose's fixture, hour by hour, looked 

more dark and rayless. 

4* 



CHAPTER Xlir. 

Asm now the minister and his gentle wifi) had their 
own sorrow to bear. 

27ie haby wa9 dead. 

There are those to whom that phrase oonveys 
but little meaning; there are others whose every 
heart-string thrills to it. "The baby" may not be 
pretty to any, save ihoso who gave it being. Its 
first smile, its first word, its first tottering step, are 
trifles all to the busy world without ; but ah, not in 
the little home circle : not to him who contending all 
day long with the jostling world of trade, sickened 
and disgusted with its trickeries and overreaching, 
selfishness, and duplicity, weary with the clamorous din 
of traffic, crosses at length his own peacefiil threshhold, 
and sitting down by that little cradle, bends a brow 
seamed with care, over the little sleeper, with heaven's 
own smile upon its lip, heaven's own purity on its baby 
brow. 

Not to her; to whom its feintest smile were reward 
enough for mortal pangs and throes ; its fidntest wail 
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of pain loud enough to drown the united call of hun- 
ger, thirst, and weariness. 

Not to those who, folding it to their united hearts, 
say— Owr ftoJy. 

Is their love the less when disease lays its withering 
finger on the roses of its cheek and lip? Can they 
spare "the baby" even though other children cluster 
round the hearth ? And when death's shadow fidls, can 
they forget the night-watch nestling of that little yelvet 
cheek? the imploring look of that &ding, upturned 
eye? Can such chords be rudely snapped without 
a jarring discord? No, let them weep; Jesus 
wept. 

Inexpressibly dreadM is the touch of careless fin- 
gers upon the loved dead; the careless robing and 
unrobuDg of Umbs in life so dearly cherished, so deli- 
cately draped. 

Inexpressibly beautiful are the services weeping love 
jealously renders to the departed; bearing on its 
own shoulders to its last resting-place the coflin and 
the pall, lowering it carefully, reverently, as if the 
pulseless heart within would be pained by a stranger 
touch. 

It was Mary Clifton's own fingers which shrouded 
the baby; it was tjie fiither's own hands which placed 
it in the coffin, it was in their own arms by the light 
of the quiet stars, it was borne to its garden grave. 

"Eidikilis!" exclaimed Dolly, "as if nobody was 
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good enough to touch that child; minister's folks, too, 
haying sioh 8tnck-a|) notions ; as if the child knew who 
, carried it, as if the serton didnt understand his busi- 
ness, as if the whole village ought nt to have seen 'em 
bury it, if they wanted to. Polly Smith was up in a 
tree, and saw the whole of it. She said she was deter- 
mined to. She said they cried like every thing ; now 
that just shows how much they believe what they 
preach about ^heaven's being the best place;' if that is 
so, they 'd naterally be glad the young one had gone 
there ; pooh, it is all stuff— they don't believe it no 
more nor I do; any how, I shall make the most of this 
world,' and then, if there 's nothing better in t' other, I 
flhall have at least gained something. 

"It was perfectly ridikilis, there not being a funeral 
time ; I should have sold yards and yards of black rib- 
bon, for the parish to wear ; but minister's folks never 
think of any body but themselves. I 've found that 
out." 

Mary Clifton dts at her nursery-window; the empty^ 
cradle is by her ride, with its snowy pillow and cover- 
lid, the baby's rattle lies on the jnantle, and its little 
cloak and silken hood hang just in sight within the 
closet. 

That window was her &vprite seat ; there she used 
to toss the baby up and down, to catch the woodbine 
branches that clambered over the open window ; they 
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0tin stored with life — ^bnt oh, where was the little 
dimpled hand, so late ontstretched ia glee to reach 
them? 

Just one short week ago that day (before "the baby'» 
was taken sick), oh, how well she remembered it, how 
bright it looked that morning, with its snowy frock 
and blue ribbons, she stood just m that spot with it ; 
a pane of glass had lately been broken, and the cement 
in the new one was yet fresh ; the baby pressed its tiny 
little finger on it, and left its impress. No wonder 
Mary sits there passing her own finger slowly over the 
indentation, while the tears chase each other down her 
&ce; oh, to how many maternal hearts have snch 
memories been at o^ce a sorrow and a solace ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

"Oh, Atrnt Dolly!** said Rose, coming in "with her 
&ce all arglow, "will you please tell me is tMs my 
mother's thimble? I fi)mid it in the drawer, and may 
I have it ?" she asked, pressing it to her lips, 

"It don't take me long to answer questions," said 
Dolly ; " it is your mother's, and you may not have 
it. Tou had no business to go ferreting round among 
my things." 

"Tou told me to go to the drawer, and get the 
thread," answered Rose, " and it lay right there,* and I 
could not help seeing it. Won't you please let me 
have it ? I shall be so happy if you will." 

Poor child I This was the worst argument she oould 
have used. 

" I wiU do any thing. Aunt Dolly, if you will," said 
she, poising the coveted treasure on her tiny finger. 
"I»U_liU— " 

"Won't you ever say another word to me again 
afabut going to school, as long as you live ?" 

Rose hesitated, and looked at the thimble. $' I dont 
like to promise that. Aunt Dolly." 
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^^en I don^ like to give yoa the thimble," an- 
swered Dolly, gnatching it from Rose's finger, and 
stuffing it into her own pocket. "Now go back to 
your work, miss." 

"I would have given it to her, had I been you," 
said the good-natured Da% (adding the only argu- 
ment which she knew would tell on Dolly) ; "I really 
believe the child would do twice the work with that 
* thimble on her finger." 

"I did n't think of that^' replied DoUy, "perhaps 
she would — ^Rose ?" 

Rose came back with traces of tears upon her &ce. 

"Will you be a very, very good girl, and do every 
thing I tell you, always ?" 

Rose could not answer for Sobbing. 

"Give it to her," whispered the tortured Daffy, 
"you 'U see how it will work." 

. " Well, there 's the thimble," said Dolly, throwing it 
at her. * 

" Oh, Aunt DoHy," said Rose, " I thank you. I '11 
try; indeed I '11 try." 

" Well, go along, and see that you keep your word. 
I have n't much faith in it, though." 

" I declare," said Dolly, leaning back m her chair, 
" our Maria was the beater for one thing ; every body 
who ever saw her used to carry on about her just like 
that child ; even the cats and dogs liked a kick from 
her, better than a petting jfrom any body else, and as 
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to her husband, he thought the model was broke (as 
that image man said) after his wife was made. I don't 
suppose fire could bum out the love of that young one 
for her mother, for all she was so little when Maria 
died. I am sure I have done my best, but the fitot was, 
Maria had a way with her." 

Ah, selfish Dolly ! Thy sister had a heart. It shone 
in her eyes, lingered in her smile, sweetened her voice. 
Love was the open sesame by which she unlocked all 
hearts, and without which thy grasping fingers shall try 
in vain. 

" Aunt Dolly," said Rose, returning, " there is a boy 
in the shop who wants to know if you can make three 
mourning bonnets right away. Mrs. Sharp died this 
morning." 

" Oh ! that 's very nice. To be sure I can. Go tell 
him I will begin them this minute. Those hats. Daffy, 
must not cost less than eight dollars arpiece. It don't 
do for people in affliction to chaffer about prices and 
make bargains beforehand, that 's ohe comfort ; they 
must be made of the most expensive English crape, 
Daffy." 

" I thought the Sharps were not very well off," sug- 
gested Da%. 

" That 's nothing. They ought to pay a proper re- 
spect to the dead, if they ain't ; beside, they have rich 
relations. I shall be sure to get it out of some of 'em, 
never fear. Hand the black crape, Dafiy. I wonder 
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what aQed Mrs. Sliarp ? She was out to meetin' last 
Sunday. I hope her husbaad will call to settle the bilL 
Dafl^, don't it make yon laugh to see what a fuss 
widowers make trying to grieve for their wives ? It is 
ridikilisi Mr. Sharp is n't a bad man to look at. How 
many children has he, Daffy ?" 

"Ten," said DajQ^. 

" Could nt stand it," said Dolly. " Rose is enough 
of a pill for me. I shall certainly refuse him." 



CHAPTER XV. 

** Good afternoon, Dolly," said one of her neighbors, 
coming into the back room, and tossing off her shawl, 
which served the double purpose of cloak and bonnet. 
"Who is that pretty girl you have there in the 
shop ?" 

" Who can she mean ?" asked Dolly of Daffy, in af- 
fected surprise. 

" Why," said Miss Tufts, anticipating Daffy-, « that 
pretty creature with the curly hair and large eyes, who 
is rolling up your ribbons ; she is a real beauty." 

" She can't mean Rose ?" asked Dolly of Daffy, look- 
ing innocent again. 

(Simple Daffy, puzzled to know how Dolly wished 
her to answer, contented herself with a little doubt- 
ftd shake of the head.) 

" Call her pretty ?" said Dolly, returning from a tour 
of observation into the shop, as if she had not the 
slightest idea who was there ; " call Rose pretty. Well, 
I 'm beat now." 

"Why— don't you?" asked Miss Tufts. "I don't 
see how you can help it ; her hair curls po beautiful, 
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and die has such a way with her, it took right hold of 
me ; her voice sounds as if a little bird was singing in 
her mouth." 

**"&di]dliB !" said Dolly ; " how you talk. 'Has your 
pa got over his pleurisy ? That »s right. How do you 
like this ribbon ? It is new style, you see ; one side is 
green, and the other red." 

The visitor's eyes being fixed on the ribbon which 
she had taken to the window to examine, Dolly 
took the opportunity to whisper to Daffy, " Go tell 
Rose to go out of the shop into the back part of the 
house." 

" It is a first-rate ribbon," said Miss Tufts, irefolding 
it ; " but look, there 's Mrs. Clifton going down street. 
She has n't held her head up since her baby died. 
How she does take it to heart, Dolly." 

" Yes," said DoUy, snipping off the end of her thread, 
"that's the way with those people who are always 
talking about ' another and a better world.' I don't 
see but they hold on to this one with just as tight a 
grip as other folks." 

" It is n't nature not to feel bad, when a Mend dies," 
remarked Miss Tufts. 

" Well, there 's no need of making such a blubbering 
about it," said Dolly. " I did n't, when our Maria died, 
I restrained my feelings ; it is perfectly disgusting." 

" Here Daffy," said Dolly, as Miss Tufts tossed her 
shawl over her head, and bade them good-by, " here's 
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the trimmings Nancy Dawes brought for her boimet ; 
it is not mnch matter how you put them on, she has no 
taste you know; it will be all one to her, if you only 
tell her it is the fishion ; that is the right kind of cus- 
tomer for me, your knowing people are a sight of 
bother, with their fussing. Da£^, mind you save me 
enough of Nancy Dawes's ribbon for a bow for my neck, 
three quarters will make a very decent one, but I had 
rather have a yard; and DafFy, when Lawyer Grant's 
wife comes in to ask how much ribbon it will take to 
trim her bonnet, mind that you tell her a yard extra. 
She has all her ribbons from the city, and they are just 
the thing for neck-ribbons. She never will know but 
it is all put on her bonnet, when the bows are cut up 
and twisted together; she never asks no questions, 
there 's nothing mean about Lawyer Grant's wife ; she 
don't mind milliners and mantua-makers taking their 
little perquisites." * 

^^ Sometimes I think it isn't right," said Daffy. 

"Ton do? that's a good one, I'd like to see your 
year's profits on any other system. Why, Mrs. Bond 
gets all hers and her children's aprons out of the silk, 
and de-laine, and thibet-doth that ladies bring her for 
dresses ; it is all right enough. We must take it out 
some way, when ladies beat us down to the lowest pos- 
sible price for work ; talk to me about its not being 
right — ' self-preservation is the first law of natur,' as 
the Bible says." 
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Dafl^ did not dispute the questionable aothority of 
the quotation, but rolling the responsibility of the an- 
.ticipated sin she had assumed, off on Dolly's broad 
shoulders, proceeded to do her bidding. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Mbs. Cuftok 1008 going down street, as Miss Tofts 
had said; going to " the baby's" grave, for she could 
bear the deserted nursery and empty cradle no longer. 
It was something to be near the little form, though the 
spirit which shone through the sweet eyes had winged 
its way to Him who gave it ; and so she passes the little 
wicket-gate, and winds her way among other graves, 
over which other mothers, like her, have wept. Some 
of them, carefully kept, others overrun with briars and 
nettles; seas perhaps, rolling between some babe and 
her under whose heart it once stirred with embryo 
life; or, &r away, perhaps, the mother too, may be 
sleeping, waiting, as does her solitary babe, for that day 
when the dead who are in their graves, shall hear JSis 
voice, and come forth ! 

Mrs. Clifton nears her baby's grave. A little form 
is bending over it, a slender, delicate child, whose clus- 
tering curls, as she stoops, quite hide her sweet fece. 
Somebody else loves " the baby," for the little grave is 
dotted over with flowers, simple enough, indeed, but 
love's own offering. The mother draws nearer, smiling 
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through her tears the while — the child looka up ; it is 
Rose. 

"Bless you I bless you, my darling," Mrs. Clifton 
murmurs, and draws her to her bosom. 

" Why did you strew flowers on my baby, dear ?^ 
asked Mrs. Clifton, wiping her eyes. 

" Because I waa so sorry for you," said Rose, timid- 
ly, " I thought perhaps it would make you happy, when 
you came here, to see them." 
. " Did any one ever die whom you loved ?" asked Mary. 

Rose's Up quivered, the tears gathered slowly in her 
eyes, and hung trembling on her lashes, as she nodded 
her little head. 

" Who, my darling ?" asked Mary, drawing the child 
nearer to her. 

" My mother, my own dear mother I" said the weep- 
ing child, drawn to her kind questioner by th6 mutual 
sympathy of sorrow. 

" Rose — ^Rose — Rose I" screamed the shrill voice of 
Dolly from over the wall. 

" Oh, I must go I indeed I must ; please don't tell, 
please don't say. any thing," and Rose, hastily wiping 
away her tears, ran breathlessly toward (he little 
wicket-gate. 

" Now I 'd just like to know, miss, where you have 
been without leave ?" asked Dolly. 

" Dafl^T told me you wanted me to go out of sight 
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till after the company was gone," said Rose, ^' and I 
thought I would just step over into the church-yard, 
and put some daides on the baby's grave." 

^^ Bidikilis !" exclaimed Dolly; '^just as if that 
baby knew what was top of it ; it is perfectly disgust- 
ing — ^you are just like your mother exactly. Now go 
along into the house." 

Rose entered the back parlor and sat down at the 
little window to her work. 

^ Rose," said Dolly, about half an hour after, ^' don't 
your hair trouble you when you are sewing ?" 

Rose looked up in astonishment at this demonstra- 
tion of interest on the part of her tormentor. 

" I don't know," she answered ; " I never thought 
any thing about it." 

(" Now don't go to cutting it," whispered Daffy ; 
" it looli so pretty.") 

•* I think it is spoiling her eyes," said Dolly ; ** bring 
me the scissors. Rose," and Dolly notched hisr locks m 
and out, in as jagged a manner as she knew how. As 
for the offending eyes which Miss Tufts had compli- 
mented, they were too useful to be extinguished, and 
as there was no helping the " bird in her mouth," or 
the " pretty way she had with her," Dolly resolved to 
keep Rose out of sight as much as possible, with her 
sewing in the attic, which she designated as Rose's 
bed-room ; and, in pursuance of this determination, she 
was ordered up there*. 
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Every body knows what a country attic is, with its 
hot, sloping, pitch-oozmg roo^ with its indescribable 
paraphernalia of dried mullen, elder-blow, thorough- 
wort, and tansy ; with its refuse garden-tools, boxes, 
baskets, and chests of odds and ends ; its spider-webs 
and its rat-holes. 

A salamander could scarcely have endured Dolly's 
attic that hot August noon. Rose sat down on the 
rickety old bed, under the heated eaves, to ply her 
needle. There was an opening in the roo^ but the 
breeze seemed to blow over it, not into it. Rose made 
little progress with her sewing, for her temples begjm 
to throb painfully, and her fingers ahnost refused their 
office. Now she rubs her forehead and eyiBS, for a 
mist seems to be gathering over them ; now she pulls 
her needle slowly out agam, and now dizziness over- 
powers her, and she fells forward upon the floor. 

" Now just hear that noise," exclaimed Dolly ; 
" hear that young one capering round that attic in- 
stead of doing her work. I 'U soon settle that :" and 
taking her little riding-whip from behind the old- 
feshioned claw-footed dock in the comer, she moxmted 
up stairs into the attic. 

Phew I how hot it was — ^the perspiration started at 
evety step, and this feet did not tend to the diminu- 
tion of Dolly's rage. 

"You needn't play asleep now, because it won't 
do," said she, laying the whip vigorously round the 

5 
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prostrate child. *^ I shall whip you till you get up anl 
ask my pardon, d' ye hear ?^ 

There' is not much satis&ction in whipping a person 
who does not appear to feel it, and Dolly turned Rose 
over to see what was the cause of her obtuseness ; the 
&ce was so ghastly white that even she was for a mo- 
ment daunted. 

But it is cvdy for a moment. Gtoing to the head of 
the stairs, she calls, " Daffy ?'» 

" Look here, now,*' said Dolly, " see what comes of 
that young one's going into grave-yards, where all 
those horrid dead people lie moldermg ; take her up. 
Daffy, and carry her down into your bed-room; 
there's a whole day's work lost now for that non- 
sense; she won't be able to do another stitch to- 
day." 

Days, weeks, and months passed on, no lightening 
of the heavy load ; but now the active spirit which 
seemed always devising fresh means of torture for the 
child, was itself prostrated by sickness. A fever had 
settled upon Dolly's strong frame and iron nerves, and 
reduced her to almost childish helplessness. Ah — ^who 
glides so gently, so tirelessly up stairs and down, bear- 
ing burdens under which her feeble frame totters? 
"Who runs to the doctor's, and the apothecary's, who 
spreads the napkin over the little lightnstand, that no 
rattle of spoons, glasses, and phials, may disturb the 
chance naps or jar the nerves of the mvalid? And 
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who, when she has done her best to' please, bears the 
querulous fretfulness of disease and ill temper, with 
lamb-like patience ? 

Who but Rose? 

" Why are you crying ?" asked Daffy, as Rose stood 
by the kitchen table upon which she had just set down 
some glasses. " What is the matter with you ?" 

"lam so sorry that I can not please Aunt Dolly ; 
she says I have not done a single thing right for her 
since she was sick ; and indeed, Daffy, I have tried 
V€fry hard," and Rose sobbed again : " I thought per- 
haps — ^that — Aunt — Dolly — ^might love me a little when 
she got well." 

** Never you mind. Rose," said the distressed Daffy, 
twitching at her thread, " never you mind, she 's a — ^a 
— ^there 's a six-pence for you Rose." 

** No, I thank you," said Rose, returning it, " I don't 
want money — ^I want — ^I want — somebody to love 
me," said the poor tired child, hiding her face in her 
apron. 

" Never you mind," said Daffy, again, rubbing her 
sleeve into her own eyes, " you shall — ^you shall — 

" Lor% I don't know what to say to you — ^Dolly's a — 
a — well she 's sick and childish," said Daffy, ending her 
sentence in a very different manner from what she had 
intended. 

"PerhapsittV that," said the good little creature, 
brightening up, "I did not think of that. How cruel 
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it was for me to think her unkind, when she was only 
sick ; I am glad you said that, Daffy," and Rose wiped 
her eyes and went back into the sick chamber. 

" It 's awful to hold in when a body 's so rampageous 
mad," said Daffy, jumping up and oversetting her bas- 
ket of spools, cotton, needles, puis, etc. "I shouldn't 
wonder if I burst right out some day, to think of that 
poor, patient little creature being snubbed so, after 
being on her tired little legs these six weeks, travel- 
ing up and down, here and there, and lying on the 
floor side of Dolly's bed, night after night, and all 
after the way she has been treated too (for I have eyes 
if I don't say nothing), and as long as nobody hears 
me, I '11 just out with it ; Dolly has no more heart than 
that pine table," and Daffy gave it a vindictive thump. 

" There — now I feel better — ^I wish I dared tell her so 
to her fiice — ^but it is n't in me ; she makes me shrivel 
all upj when she puts on one of her horrid looks, and 
I can't be looking out for a new place with this rheu- 
matism festening on mo every time the wind blows ; I 
don't know what is to become of the poor child, bless 
her sweet face." 



CHAPTEB XVII. 



It is a long lane that has no turning, and DoUj now 
began to get about once more. 

"Dear me" — she exclaimed one morning, as she 
crawled round the shop, enveloped in a woolen shawl — 
"how every thing has gone to rack and ruin since I 
have been sick ; one month more sickness add I should 
have had to Ml. See that yellow ribbon, all &ded 
out, a lying in that window; when I was about, I 
moved it &om the show-case to the window, and from 
the window to the show-case, according to the sun ; 
three shillings a yard too, bought of Bixby & Co., 
the last time I went to the city ; and there 's the dress- 
caps put into the bonnet-boxes, and the bonnets put 
into the dress-cap boxes. Whose work is that I'd 
like to know? And as I live, if there isn't a hole in 
the cushion of my rocking chair, and the tassel torn 
off the window shade. O — d-e-a-r — ^m-e !" and Dolly 
sank into a chair, and looked pins and needles at the 
helpless Daffy. 

" You forget how much we have had to do, don't 
you, Dolly ? I have hardly sat down half an hour at 
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a time. Whit with waiting on castomers, and looking 
after housekeeping matters, I am as tired as an old 
horse. I tried to do the best I could, Dolly.*' 

^'That's what people always say when they have 
left everything at sizes and sevens; but that don't 
put the color back into Bixby & Co.'s yellow ribbon, 
nor mend the shade tassel, nor the hole in my chair 
cushion. For mercy's sake, did n't you have Rose to 
help you ? You make such a fuss about being tired." 

'^ It took about all Rose's time to wait on you," an- 
swered Dajffy. • 

" That 's a good one I" exdaimed Dolly ; " all on 
earth I wtmted was to be kept quiet, take my medi- 
cines, and have a little gruel now and then. You 
can't make me believe that." 

^^ It takes a great many steps to do even that," said 
Daffy, meekly ; " but you are weak yet, Dolly, and a 
littie thing troubles you." 

^' Do you mean to tell me that sickness has injured 
my mind ?" said the incensed milliner ; " that 's a pretty 
story to ^et about among my customers, I could trim 
twenty bonnets if I chose. I am not so far gone as you 
think for; perhaps you was looking forward to the 
time when Dolly Smith would be taken off" the sign- 
board, and Daffodil put up instead ; perhaps Rose was 
to be your head apprentice ; perhaps so." 

" Oh, Dolly," said Daffy, shrinking away from her 
cutting tone, " how can you ?" 
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^Well, I'm good for a ttMe while longer," said 
Dolly, *' any how ; now see that chUd," said she, point- 
ing to Rose, who had just entered the door, *' I bought 
those shoes just before I was mck, and now her toes 
are all out of 'em« See there, now. Do you suppose I 
can afford to find you in shoes at that rate ?" and she 
seized Rose by the shoulders, pressing her thumb into 
her arm-pit, in a way to make her wince. 

" I »m very sorry. Aunt Dolly, but I had so much 
running to do. Had I thought of it, I would haye 
taken off my shoes." 

"And worn your stockings all out," said Dolly, 
" that would have been a great saving, indeed." 

" I would have taken them' off^ too, had I thought 
you would have liked it, Aunt Dolly." 

" And gone barefoot here, in my house, so that the 
neighbors might say I did n't half clothe you. Ton 
never will pay for what you cost," said Dolly, pushing 
her roughly away. " You are just like your mother — 
ex-actly. Now begin to cry — ^that 's mother, too, all 
over." ^ 

" If I were only with her," thought Rose, as she 
seated herself at her work. 

Daffy stooped near to Rose, ostensibly to pick up a 
spool of thread, but in feet to whisper, " Never you 
mind, Rose ; it is always the darkest just before day." 

A few weeks of returning health and successful bon- 
net^Qiaking made the amiable Dolly a little more en- 
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dtffable to eyery body but our heroine ; for she had 
settled it in her mind that scant &re and harsh treat- 
ment were the only means to keep Maria's child where 
she should be. 

It was Saturday morning, or, in other words, Dolly's 
baking-day. Yon might haye known it by the way the 
tables and chairs spnn ronnd, the window-sashes flew 
up and down, and by the pop-gun curtness of Dolly's 
questions and answers. Every body gave Dolly a wide 
berth on Saturday; even the cat kept out of doors till 
the last smoking loaf was taken from the oven, and 
Dolly had reseated herself at her usual post behind the 
counter. Poor Daffjr dodged round in the most diplo- 
matic manner, and never ventured a disclaimer for any 
sin, how heinous soever, with which Dolly might wrong- 
fhlly charge her. "With Rose it was alioays 'Saturday,' 
and so she experienped no unusual flutter when Dolly 
bade her follow her into the kitchen, " as it was high 
time she learned to do the baking." 

" Here, now," said Dolly, " down with you in that 
chair, and see if you can stone those raisins decently. 
Mind that you whistle all the while you are doing it, I 
don't want them all eat up; raisins cost something, 
they are very much like you in that respect." 

Rose took the wooden bowl in her lap, and com- 
menced her task, though she could not exactly imder- 
stand how she was to learn to bake with her eyes fixed 
on the raisins. 
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** Wliat is that?" asked Rose, as Dolly measored out 
some lard, and pat it on the table. 

" What do you suppose it is, for mercy's sake ? I 
dare say you thought it was cheese. It would be just 
like you ; its lard, of course." 

" How much did you put in, Aunt Dolly?" 

*'The usual quantity; how do you suppose my pies 
would taste, if I made them helterHskelter?" 

" That's why I asked you," answered Rose, meekly. 

" Well, how much did I put in ? Why, there »s that 
bowl full," said Dolly, "haven't you got eyes?" 

" But if that bowl should get broke. Aunt Dolly, I 
could n't tell, unless I had another exactly that size, how 
much to take." 

" I suppose it must needs be a yellow bowl, too," 
sneered Dolly, "just like this, with a black rim round 
the edge ; how ridikilis I 

"Isn't there any rule ?" asked Rose, despondingly ; 
** how shall I know when I get it right?" 

" Why, go by your common sense, of course ; how 
ridikilis ; there, now, just see how you have cut those 
apples, all sorts of ways ; wasted half of 'em in the 
parings." 

" I am sorry," said Rose, " I was trying to learn how 
you made that crust — ^how much butter is there there, 
AuntDoUy?" 

"Why, those two pieces, don't you see? what silly 
questions you ask." 

5* 
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<«I am afraid I shall never learn," said the bewildered 
Rose, " I dont believe I could do it." 

^^I dare say you couldn't; you are just as stupid 
about that as you are about every thing else. You are 
just like your mother, ex-actly." 

'^ What did you do that for ?" asked Rose, as Dolly, 
having made her paste, put a small dab of dough in 
the mouth of the oven. 

*^ 'Cause I felt like it," said Dolly, <' it don't look like 
a pudding, does it, and-it is n't a pie ; I dare say you 'd 
stare at it till the millennium, without ever guessing 
what it was for; come, stone your raisins; you won't 
get done till next Christmas ; of course, if you had any 
sense, you'd know that it was a piece of dough put 
there to try the heat of the oven — ^you are the tire- 
somest little young one I ever saw ; you always talk at 
me, till I 'm all gone at the stomach." 

"Why did you stand some of the pies up on bricks 
in the oven, and set others on the oven floor ?" asked 
Rose, a short time after. 

"Well," exclaimed Dolly, "that goes ahead of any 
tlung you have said, yet; ifit wasn't for letting my 
oven cool, I could hold my sides and laugh an hour ; a 
smart cook you'd make; don't you see that there's 
either too many pies or too small an oven, and that by 
standing bricks endways between the plates, and put- 
ting pies on top of 'em, I can get lots more room, you 
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bom fool! Did yoa oyer see such a stapid thing f** 
asked Dolly, taming to Dafl^. 

"But it's aU new to her, you know," said Dafl^, 
apologetically. 

" Well, new or old, that child never will be good for 
any thing, with all my trying ; she 's just like her moth- 
er, ex-actly." 

"There, now," said •Dolly, "I am going into the 
bed-room to lie down; now see if you have sense 
enough to clear up here ; get the dough off that pan 
and rolling-pin, put away the dredging-box, and salt, 
and lard, and butt^, and things ; throw away those 
apple chunks and raisui stuns, wash off the table, scrub 
up the floor, rinse out the dish-towels, and don't be all 
day about it." 

As Dolly slammed the door to behind her. Rose sat 
down on one of the kitchen chairs, leaned her head on 
the table, and wept; she was growing older, and 
more capable of judging of the gross injustice done 
her. 

Bitter, despairing thoughts came into her gentle 
heart, for it seemed as if the more patiently she bore 
her cross, the heavier it grew. She wondered if she 
could be worse off if she ran away, with the earth for 
her piUow, the skies for her shelter ? Surely, strangers 
would not be more unfeeling than Dolly. 

Oh, how could Dolly be sister to the gentle mother, 
whom she had seen drooping away day by day, and 
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whose sweet, tender eyes had Bever yet &ded from 
her sight. Rose remembered the murmured prayer 
with which she drew her little head upon her bosom 
the day she died, and now — she looked hopelessly 
about her. Hark — she thought she heard her name 
murmured iii those same sweet, loving, maternal ac- 
cents. 

Was it &ncy? No! A bunch of flowers glanced 
through the open window and fell at her feet; a 
paper was twisted round the stem, and on it was written, 

" FOB THB BABT'S TBJESDf LITTLE BOSE. 

" When thy father and thy mother forsake thee, then the Lord 
will take thee up." 

A bright smile came to Rose's lip, and with a hur- 
ned glance aroimd the kitchen, she hid the bouquet in 
her bosom, and stepped lightly to her tasks. 

The baby's mother loved her; the flowers were 
rightly named — ^Heart's-ease. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



"Don't you think you are al-i-t-t-le hard on Rose?*' 
«8ked Dafiy, as DoUy reseated herself behind the 
counter, after her nap. 

"Hard on her? to feed her, and clothe her, and 
keep her out of the alma-house," said Dolly. " Dread- 
ful hard, that is.» 

*'But you know you speak pretty sharp to her, and 
she does try to do right, Dolly." 

" So she ought," said Dolly, tartly. 

"Yes — ^but you know some children would get clean 
discouraged, if they were never praised." 

"Let her get discouraged, then, I don't care, so 
long as she does what I tell her." 

"I am afraid it will spoil her temper, by and by, 
and make it hard for you to get along with her." 

"No fear of that," answered Dolly, glancing up at 
her small riding-whip. 

"I have finished ia the kitchen. Aunt Dolly," said' 
Rose. "Shalll go take my sewing." 

" Of course," said Dolly. "Tou might know that, 
without asking." 
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" Looldng pale, is she ?" said Dolly, turning to Daffy, 
"did you see what a bright color she had when she 
came in, and how her eyes sparkled ?" 

" I never saw her look so before," replied Daffy ; " I 
wonder what has come over her." 

"Nothing has come over her, except that it has 
done her good to work ;" said Dolly "talk about my 
being * hard on her,' indeed." 

"Good morning, Dolly! A paper of No. nine 
needles, sharps, if you please — ^have you heard the 
news ?" 

" No," exclaimed Dolly and Daffy in a breath. 

"Well — ^Miss Pettingill was down to Miss Gill's to 
tea last night, and Miss Gill was to work the day be- 
fore at Deacon Grant's ; and she said Deacon Grant 
and Deacon Tufts were closeted in the back parlor all 
the afternoon, and Miss Gill listened at the key-hole, 
and she heard them say, that the minister ought to go 
off on a little journey with his wife, because they were 
so low sperrited about the baby, and they are going to 
raise the ftmds to send him to the springs or some- 
where, I don't know where. Miss Gill could n't hear 
the whole of it, because she was afraid of being caught 
listening." 

"I can tell them they won't raise any funds out of 
me," said Dolly — " Do I ever go to the springs ? Do 
I ever get low-spirited? When minister's folks want 
to go on a frolic they always get up some such non- 
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Bense, and the parish has to pay the fiddler. It won't 
dOy" said Dolly. '^I shan't give the first red cent to- 
ward it. His wife is gomg too, I ^pose." 

"Yes— both on 'em— they are both all down at the 
heeL I 'm sorry for 'em." 

"Well, I ain't," said Dolly — "babies is as plenty as 
blackberries, for the matter of that; they may have a 
dozen more yet, and if they don't, why then they will 
haye more time to call on the parish, and make ser- 
mons and things— it is ridikUis I 



Years rolled dowly away. Difitown, doomed to 
stereotyped dullness, remained in stcOu quo. It had 
still its "trainings" on the green, its cattle-&ir Mon- 
days, and its preoediag Sabbaths in which herds of 
cattle, driven into the village on that day to ^ save 
time' (as if time was ever saved or gained by breaking 
the fourth commandment), ran bleating round the 
little church, and with the whoas of their drivers, 
drowned the feeble Mr. Clifton's voice ; feeble, though 
he still labored on, for consumption lent its unnatural 
brightness to his eye, and burned upon his hollow 
cheek ; — ^the parsonage was doubly drear now, for the 
gentle form which flitted around it, had l^in down 
long since with "the baby," an^l the broken band was 
destiaed soon to be complete. 



CHAPTEB XIX. 

*' 'Most there, driver?" thundered oat a red-&ced 
man, as he thrust his frowsy head out of the stage-coach 
window. 

*' 'Most there ? Sahara is nothing to this sand-hill ; 
phew I touch up yer hosses, can't you? I'm perspiring 
like an eel in a frying-pan«" 

"So are my horses," answered the driver, sulkily, "I 
can't run them up hill, this weather, to please you." 

It was hot. The dust-begrimed leaves by the road- 
ride hung limp and motionless: the cattle lay with 
protruding tongues imder the broad tree shadows; 
not a single friendly cloud obscured the fierce bright- 
ness of the sun-rays, while the locust shrilly piped his 
simoom song in triumph* 

"In-fem-all" growled the fet man on the back seat, 
as he wiped his rubicund fece with a soiled cotton 
handkerchief 

" Swearing will not make thee any cooler. Mend," 
quietly remarked a drab bonnet by his side. 

"Did thee ever try it, ma'am?" asked the irritated 
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Falstafl^ Tnimiclring her tone, ^^'caose if thee hasn't, 
thee is not qualified to judge on that point." 

^^Did thee ever roll down that precipice?" aaked 
the drab bonnet, ^^ yet thee knows if thee should it 
would certainly harm thee." 

" Keen," muttered the &t man to a young lady who 
sat near him, as a suppressed titter ran round the 
coach. " These women always trip up a man in an ar- 
gument, not by any fidr play either, but by some such 
metaphorical twist as that now. Well — ^nature gives 
strength to us, cunning to them ; I suppose she knows 
what she is about. Women are necessary evils ; if we 
can not get along with them, we certainly can not 
without them; I suppose it is all right;" and he 
looked for a reply in the fece of the young lady whom 
he had addressed. 

She seemed not to have heard any thing which had 
passed; her large, dark eyes were bent upon an infent 
who lay asleep on her lap, a very cupid for grace and 
beauty. The child could scarcely have been her own, 
for she could not have numbered more than sixteen 
summers ; and yet there was the same ftill red lip, the 
same straight nose, and the same long curved lashes. 
The intense heat which had coarsened the features of 
her companions served only to have heightened the 
beauty of the young girl ; deepening the rose on her 
lip and cheek, and moistening her tresses till they 
curled round her open brow like vine tendrils. 
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*^ This is the house miss," said the driver, throwiug 
open the door, and looking in. ^^Thb is old Ma'am 
Bond's, miss.'* 

The young ^1 colored slightly, and roused the little 
deeper on her lap, who opened his large brown eyes, and 
yawned just enough to show off two little snowy teeth, 
and a very bewitching dimple, and then cuddled his 
little head into the girl's neck as the driver held out his 
arms to take him. 

The driver deposited his charge and their scanty 
baggage, on the front stoop of the old wooden house, 
and remounting his box, gave his horses' ears a profcs- 
donal touch with his long whiplash. Turning to give 
his ex-passengers a parting glance, he ssud : 

" Wonder if that girl w the child's mother ? Can't 
be, though," said he, still gazing at her slight figure ; 
^^ she's nothing but a child hersel£ That boy is a 
beauty, any how, shouldn't mind owning him myself 
I 'm beat if any parson could call Aim totally depraved. 
Tliat girl can't be his mother, though — ^she's too 
young." 

Tes, young in years ; but what is the dial's finger to 
those who live years in a lightning moment, or to 
whom an hour may be the tortoise creep of a century ? 

Yim, young in yenrs ; the fiice may be smooth and 
fiiir, while the heart is wrinkled; the eye may bo 
bright, though the fire which feeds it is drying up the 
lin^blood. 
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Tes, young in years; but old in sorrow — a child, 
and yet a woman ! — a mother, but the world said, not 
a wife. 

Rat — ^tat — ^the dilapidated brass knocker is as old as 
its mistress. The young girl draws a glove from her 
small hand, and applies her knuckles to the sun-blis- 
tered door. Old Mrs. Bond toddles to the threshhold. 
With what a stony look the stranger meets her 
curious gaze ! With what a firm step she crosses the 
threshhold; as ij^ child-mother as she was, she had 
rights that must not be trampled on. But see, her eye 
moistens, and her lip quivers. Harshness she was pre- 
pared for — ^kindness she knows not how to bear. 

" You must be very weary," said good Mrs. Bond 
to Rose, as she held out her matronly arms for little 
Charley. "Poor little fellow T" and she held a glass 
of cold spring water to his parched lips ; " how pleas- 
ant he is ; and the weather so warm too." 

" Charley is a good boy," said the young mother, 
pushing back the moist curls from his temples, with a 
sad pride. 

" It is a very pleasant country through which you 
passed to-day," said Mrs. Bond, " though mayhap you 
were too weary to look at it." 

" Is it ?" answered Rose, languidly. 

" Perhaps you would like to lie down," suggested 
the old lady, kindly ; " and your little room is quite 
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tmdj. Tour sunt, Mrs. Howe, leiit vs word you 
would be here to-day." 

The old stony look came back to Rose's free, and 
•he stepped like a young queen, as she tossed the boy 
carelessly oyer her shoulder, and followed the old lady 
up the narrow stairs to her own room. 

^Mrs. Howe was here yesterday in her carriage," 
said Mrs. Bond. ^She left this letter for you," hand- 
ing, it to Bose as she spoke. ^Here are water and 
towels, if you would like to bathe the little fellow. 
We have no dosets, but I have driven up some nails 
for your clothes. I hope you will be comfortable. 
Shall I dose the Uinds for you?" 

*^No, thank you," said Bose ; *^I am obliged to you; 
it is very comfor — " but the word died upon her lips, 
and she stooped over Charley to conceal the rebellious 
tears, as Mrs. Bond left the room. 

Tes, every thing was neat and dean— but so bare 
and desolate. The old-&shioned windows were mere 
port-holes, and so high that as Bose sat she could only 
see the blue sky, and the tops of the waving trees. 
There was a yellow wash-stand, a bed, a table, and 
two diairs. Colored engravings of Joan of Arc and 
Mary Queen of Scots habited alike, hung in wooden 
frames on thewalL The floor was uncarpeted, and 
huge beams crossed the ceiling. 

As Bose looked 4bout her, ^he drew a long weary 
breath, and stretched out her arms, as if imploridg 
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some invisible aid. . The babe crowed and smiled*; the 
trail of the serpent was not in his Eden. 

Untying her bonnet, Rose broke the seal of the let- 
ter in i er hand, and read as follows : 

" You must be aware that you have built up a wall 
between yourself and the virtuous of your own sex; you 
must know that you have no claim upon the love or sym- 
pathy of any such. I presume, like others of your 
class, you excuse your sin to yourself and are quite 
ready to meet me, your only relative, whom you have 
disgraced, with a plausible story of your marriage. It 
is quite useless. I shall never associate with you. 
Still I am willing to provide you a shelter with Mrs. 
Bond for two months, till your child (it is a great pity 
it lived) is that much older. I shall pay but a small 
sum for your board, as I expect you to do your own 
washing and the child's, and assist Mrs. Bond in the 
house work. You are a sad disgrace to us. My hus- 
band is just nominated for mayor. I have given orders 
to Mrs. Bond and some of the neighbors to watch you 
closely. If you walk out alone, or receive visitors, my 
allowance is at once withdrawn. * One would think,- 
however, you would have little desire to show yourself. 
I hope you will repent of the disgrace you have brought 
upon us. Dolly Howe." 

Rose sprung up and paced the chamber floor. The 
veins in her temples swelled almost to bursting. Her 
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large dark eyes flashed, and her teeth closed over her 
fall red lip till the blood almost started, and tearing the 
letter into pieces, ahe trampled it mider foot. The 
babe crept smiling after, picking up the bits as they fell 
from her hand« With a quick grasp she wrenched them 
from his tiny hand, trampling them again mider foot. 
Then, as the boy uttered a low, grieved cry, she 
snatched him to her breast, covered him with kisses, 
and throwing herself upon the bed, burst into a long 
and passionate fit of weeping. 

And thus they sobbed themselves to sleep, the child 
and the child mother, pure alike in His eyes who judg- 
eth not by outward appearance and to whom the se- 
crets of all hearts are known. 



CHAPTER XX. 
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In a private parlor of one of our great Soutliem 
cities sat two young men, in dressing-goi^Tis, smokijig- 
caps J and slippers. On a table between them stood a 
silver cigar-stand, a bottle of wine covered with cob- 
webs, and two empty glassea. The room was exqui- 
sitely fumisbed, with the exception of some questionable 
drawings upon the walls, and the young men them- 
selves were what boarding-school miases would have 
called " perfect loves." Their hands wore very white, 
their whiskers in a high state of cultivation, their 
cravats were qtiite miraculous, and their diamond rings 
of the pm^est water. 

** la this your last trophy ?" asked Grey, poising a 
slipper of Cinderella dimensions on the palm of bis band. 

" That ? no^^ by a score," carelessly answered Yin- 
cent j changing his diamond I'ing to the otlier hand ; 
'Hbat belongs to the pretty boarding-school gii-l. I 
rcaUy had quite forgotten her, I wonder what ever 
became of her? Sbe was a perfect little Hebe, effer- 
vescent as Champagne J quite worth a three months' 
siege," 
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" And believed herself married to you, I suppose ?" 
asked Grey. 

" Of course," said Viucent, laughing ; " she was the 
most trusting little thing you ever saw, primevally in- 
nocent in feet; it was quite refreshing. How's the 
wine, Grey ?'* 

" Capital," answered his friend, refilling his glass and 
holding it up to the light with the gusto of a connois- 
seur. "Capital; but, Vincent, you are a wicked 
dog." 

"Think so?" drawled Vincent quite proudly, sur- 
veying his handsome &,ce In an opposite mirror. 

" Yes," said Grey, " I am bad enough ; but shoot me 
if I could be the first to lead a woman astray." 

" You sneaking poltroon," laughed Vincent ; " if you 
did not, somebody else would." 

"That does not follow," answered Grey; "don't 
you believe that there are virtuous women ?" 

"Hal ha! you ought to have your picture taken 
now," laughed Vincent. "Propound that question, 
most innocent Joseph, at our next club-meeting, will 
you ? The explosion of a basket of Champagne corks 
would be nothing to the fizz it would make. A virtu- 
ous woman ! no woman, my dear boy, was ever virtu- 
ous but for lack of temptation and opportunity." 

" I wiU never subscribe to that," said Grey, with a 
flushed cheek; "no — ^not as I honor my mother and 
my sister." 
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Vmoent's only answer was a slight eleyation of the 
eyebrowj as he pushed th^ hottle again toward Grey, 

" No, thank yon ; no more for me," anBwered Grey, 
in disgust, as ho left the roouL 

"Green yet," said Vincent, lightmg a cigar. "I 

can rememher when I was just such a simpleton. 

* Ylrtuous women !' If women are virtuonSj why do 

they give the cold shoulder to steady moral fellows, to 

smile on a reckless dog like mo ? I hayo always found 

women much more anions to ascertain the state of a 

man's purso than the stat© of hia moraJa* If I am an 

infidel on the subject of female virtue, women have 

only themselTea to thank for it. I beOeved in it 

-oiioe.'* 

6 



CHAPTER XXI. 

"She's down stairs, she's back again, the yonng 
woman and her baby. I knew you would n't like to 
hear it, ma'am." 

" Go down stairs, and tell her I am not at home, 
Patty." • 

" I did tell her so, knowing your mind, ma'am ; but 
she said I was mistaken, for that she saw you at the 
window." 

^'Say that I am sick, then, and can not be dis- 
turbed ; and, Patty, tell the cook to see that her cus- 
tards are ready for dessert; Mr. Finels dines here 
to-day." 

Patty retired with her instructions, but presently 
returned in great haste. 

^^ Bless us all, ma'am, the baby is taken in a fit in 
the entry, and is rolling up its eyes horrid I Shall I 
teU her to go away with it ?" 

"Yes!" said Mrs. Howe — "yes — ^no — ^how provok- 
ing ! I don't believe it— I '11 go down myself; Patty." 

Throwing a large cashmere shawl over her robe-de- 
chambre, Mrs. Howe went reluctantly down stairs. 
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The baby did look " horrid,' ' as Patty had stud, and 
Rose stood oyer it wringing her hands* 

*' I don't see what you have come back for," grum- 
bled Mra, Howe, turning her back upon the convulsed 
baby. 

"What shall I do? oh, tell me what to do for 
him t" said the yonng mother — ^' he will die 1 Charley 
will die !" 

*'A11 the better for him, if he ehonld,*' said IMrs* Howe* 

" Oh^" said Rose, kneeling at her feetj ** you have 
lost a little one, can not you pity me." 

Eyen tMa touching appeal would have been power- 
less to move Mrs, Howe, tad not the twitch of the 
bell-wire announced a yisitor at the front door. Hast- 
ily rmming to Patty, she ssdd, "Take that child up 
stairs and lay it on your bed. I am mire I don't know 
what to do with him ; my nerves are all unstrung ; take 
hlTTi away ; I sappoae be will come out of his fit before 
long," 

Patty stooped to take Charley in her arms, but 
Rose anticipated her, and carried the poor tortured 
child up into the attic. He came out of that fit only 
to go into another, and Rose, agooii^ed beyond endur- 
ance, fell senseless across the bed* 

" They are dying, both of 'em I" screamed Patty, 
bursting into Mrs, Howe's room ag^n; "you win 
have to attend to it now, ma'am, sure, I know J* can't 
stay by them," 
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^ Go for the doctor, then," said Mrs. Howe, think- 
ing this might be preferable to a coroner's inqnest ; 
^ not our doctor, but the <»i6 in the next street." 

^Tonr doctor is the nearest^ ma'am," suggested 
Patty. 

*^ Do a&I tell you !" said the frowning Mrs. Howe, 
going leisurely up stairs. 

^^ Just see what a spot of work, ma'am," said the 
cook, who had run up to see what was the matter ; 
''that child must be tmdressed, ma'am, and put into a 
warm bath." 

" Let it alone," said Mrs. Howe ; " the doctor will 
be here presently. How do you know it is the right 
thing to do with the child ?" 

'' I am sure of it, ma'am, begging your pardon ; my 
sister's child had just the like of those fits, and that 
was what we always did for him, but just as you please, 
ma'am — ^hadn't you better hold some smelling-salls to 
its mother's fiice ? she 's in a fiunt, like." 

Patty arrived at length with the doctor, who puffed 
considerably at climbing so many stairs, and discon- 
certed Mrs. Howe still more by his keen survey of the 
barren attic, Mrs. Howe's expensive apparel, and the 
two patients before him. 

Charley he pronounced in a critical state, owing to 
the length of time he had lain in the fit ; he then wrote 
a prescription, applied some remedies, and recom- 
mended perfect quiet, and attentive nursing. 
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" He can not be moved, then ?*' asked Rose, ^ho 
had recovered eiifiiciently to know wkat was passing, 

" By no meanfij" said the doctor, *' is it your child ?" 
bo asked, looking with surprise at the girlish form he- 
fore him* 

Rose bowed her head, 

"In fact j" said the doctor, "I shonldn^t think you 
were fit to go yourself if that wore your intention," 

Mrs, Howe^s fiieo flushed, and she walked up and 
down the floor uneasily, 

" How long before he wiH be able to bo moTed ?'* 
asked Rose. 

" It is impossible to tell, I think be may have a ran 
of fever, I caa tell better to-morrow. Perhaps it 
would he better, on aceoimt of this window,** suggest- 
ed the doctor, as be pointed to the broken panes of 
glass, " to remove the child into another room. Dont 
you think so, madam?" he asked, turning to Mrs, 
Howe. 

" Oh, of course, certainly," replied Mrs» Howe, *' he 
ought to have every eomfort the house afibrds." 

Had the doctor known Mrs, Howe better, he would 
not have been deceived at the seeming Samaiitanism of 
this sarcastic reply. Rose could only groan in anguish. 

" It would be well to have those recipes attended to 
as soon as possible, madam," eaid the doctor, handing 
them to Mrs. Howe, " shall yon t^e charge of my pa- 
tient, madam ?" 
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•*, Certainly,** said Mrs. Howe, with another wither- 
ing aside glance at Rose. ^ 

^^ Well, then, madam, if you will hare tiie goodness 
to watch the child closely, until after he has taken his 
second powder — ^you see there are two of them, one to 
be taken as soon as it arrives, and the other three hours 
after. Should any thing unforeseen occur, you know 
my address,'* and the doctor, resuming his hat and cane, 
left the room, followed by Mrs. Howe. 

" Oh ! Charley, Charley 1" murmured Rose, pressing 
her lips to the little hot hand which lay upon the bed, 
" do not leave me." 

But the desolate mother had little time for reflec- 
tion, for Mrs. Howe returned immediately after 
having seen the doctor down stairs, and coming up 
to the bed-side, demanded of Rose ^' what she meant 
by bringing that sick child into town to burden 
her?" 

" He was quite well when I started ; I am very sorry, 
very, that I can not go back. I lost a letter here, the 
only one I ever had from — ** 

" Tour hitahandj I suppose you would say," said Mrs. 
Howe. "It is astonishing that you will persist in 
keeping up that humbug ; I should think you might 
have learned by this time that your husband, as you 
call him, could never have had much love for a wo- 
man whom he has neglected so long ; and so all this 
bother has come of a search for a precious piece of his 
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writing ? *Tis all a pretense, and you needn't believe 
that I don't see through it." 

Rose knew it was quite useless to attempt any justi- 
ficatiou of herself and raade no reply. 

" I am glad you havo sense enough not to deny it," 
said Mrs, Howe, bent upon irritating her; *^ I am quite 
a match for your cunning in every respect, Rose. I 
Buppose you will have to stay here now, till the child 
gets a little better, but I w^at you distinctly to under- 
stand that you must wait upon yourself; nay sei-yants 
have something else to do, and when you have occasion 
%6 go bdoWi see that you go down the back stairs^ and 
do not allow yourself to be seen. You can move ioto 
tiie next room, Bridget's room, if the Doctor cares for 
that broken window ; that is some of Fatty's careless- 
nesSj I suppose, I shall insist upon your leaving th© 
house at the earliest possible opportunity; when the 
medicine comes you must attend to it yourself;'' and 
gathering up her flowing skirts^ Mrs. Howe lefl the 
.room. 



• • 




CHAPTEB XXII. 

^' It is yery curious that Rose does not come badk ; 
it 18 only five miles into the city. I begin to think 
that something has happened to the poor chUd," said 
old Mrs. Bond. "I feel quite uneasy. Mrs. Howe 
certainly would not keep her any longer than she 
could help. Something must have happened;" aad 
she walked from one window to the other, put up her 
spectacles, and took them out, then took a book down 
from the shel^ and after reading it upside down a few 
minutes, returned it to its place agmn. 

"I must certainly go into town and see what is the 
matter," said she. ^'I never shall rest easy till I 
know;" and going out to the bam, she called the cow- 
boy, and by his help, hamtessed the old gray horse into 
the chaise, for a drive into the city. 

It was slow work, that ride ; for the old, stiff-jointed 
creature, knowing well the all-enduring patience of his 
mistress, crawled leisurely up and down the long hills, 
stopped to pay his respects to every water-trough he 
came across, and nosed round the sides of the road 
after the grass-patches, in the most aig-zag fashion; 
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now and then stopping short, and insisting npon an en- 
tire reprieve from locomotion, to be lengthened or 
shortened, at his own discretion. Am to the whip, old 
Gray stood in no fear of that, because his mistress 
never used it for any thing "but to drive off the flies. 
It is not agtonishing, therefore, that it was well on 
toward noon before he and Mrs. Bond reached the 
city. It was as much of an event for old Gray, as for 
his mistress, to see it» It was many yeai-s since either 
had been there. Its kaleidoscope frivolities had little 
charm for Mrs, Bond ; her neecBS&ty wants were ea^y 
supphed from the village, and she was so fortunate as 
to have no artificial ones. 

Old Gray stopped short, as the city's din fell upon 
his unsophigtlcated ear; and as he moved on and 
listened to the lashings less favored nags were receiv- 
ing from mereiJess drivcra, as ho saw the enormous 
loads under which they staggered — stumbled — and 
oftentimes fell upon the plcntifally watered, and slip- 
pery pavement, rising (if thoy rose at all) with 
strained and excoriated limbs, he probably thought j if 
horses ever think, that " God made the country, and 
man made the town,'* 

" Whip up your old skeleton. Get out of the way 
there, <5an*t ye ?" muttered one of the progressives. 
"Drive to the left there, ma'am ; drive to the right ; 
halt there, ma'am," and similar other expostulations, 
coupled with invectives, were thundered in the ears of 
G* 
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Mrs. Bond; who, in her benevolenoe of heart, jerked 
this way and that, backed, sidled, and went forward, 
and in the vain attempt to oblige all, displeased every 
body ; still she maintained her placidity, and smiled as 
sweetly as if every person in the blockaded thorough- 
fiure were not wishing iier in the torrid zone. 

The old lady's greatest trouble, was her fear of mn« 
ning over some one of the many pedestrians, of all 
sizes and ages, who traversed so fearlessly that Babel 
of horses and carriages. 

^' Dear heart 1" she would ejaculate, as some little 
diild made his unprotected way through the vehicles. 
"Dear heart I it will certainly get killed!" 

Gk)od old soul ! she did not know how miraculously 
dty children live on, in spite of crowded streets, school- 
teachers, milk-men, and foolish mammas. 

But at length, a stable is reached near Mrs. Howe's ; 
and the jolly hostlers nudge each other in the ribs, as 
the old ark rattles into the paved yard; and Mrs. 
Bond climbs carefully out, and resigns old Gray into 
their hands, with many charges as to his plentiful sup- 
ply of water and oats. As the nice old lady turns her 
back, they go into convulsions of merriment over the 
whole establishment, from harness to hub ; interrogate 
ing old Gray about his pedigree in a way which they 
think immensely funny. 

Mrs. Bond threads her way along on foot, now good- 
naturedly picking up a parcel for some person who had 
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tmconsciously dropped one, now fumbling from out hei 
pocket a penny for the little vagrants who are tossing 

mud back and forth over the crossings, with very ques^- 
tionable stubs of brooms, to the imminent risk of pe- 
destrians ; and now she elides a newspaper, which the 
truant wind Ixm displaced, under the door crack for 
which it was destined. 

Now she sees a group of ragged, dirty little children, 
nestled upon a door-step, upon whieli they have spread 
out a dingy cloth, containing old bones^ bits of meat^ 
cold potatoes, and crusts of bread, upon which their 
hungiy eyes are gloating. It is too much for the old 
lady. She points to the gutter, where she wishes their 
unwholesome meal thrown, and beckoning them to- 
ward a baker^B window, plentifully supplies the wholo 
party with fresh bread and crackers. 

And now she stops short, for she hears a name uttered 
dear as her hopes of heaven, 

** Jesus Christ!" 

The speaker's hands are not clasped, his head is not 
bowed, no prayer followed that dear name ; it was not 
reverently spoken. She turns on the gentleman who 
uttered it a look^ not of reproof but pity — such a look 
as might have lingered on the Saviour's face when he 
said, *' Father forgive them ; they know not what they 
do.^^ 

A crimson blush overspread his fece, and his " Par- 
don me, madam" wag answered only by a gathering 
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tear in the old lady's eye as she bowed her head and 
tamed slowly away, her lips moring as if in prayer. 
Se felt it — and the jest died npon his lip as his eyes in- 
Yolontarily followed her feeble footsteps, and thoughts 
of a sainted mother's long-forgotten prayers came rush- 
ing throngh his fiiind with childhood's freshness. 

Ah, who shall say into what pits of selfish and un- 
hallowed pleasure that look shall haunt the recipient? 
What night shall be dark enough to hide it, what day 
bright enough to absorb its intensity ? Who shall say 
that hallelujahs shall not yet tremble on the lips where 
erst were curses ? 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



Mes. Howe was lying on a sofii in her boudoir, in a 
showy Tohe-d^-charnhre of green, with cherry &cings, 
over an elaborately embroidered white petticoat. She 
had on also toilet slippers, with green and cherry 
trinunings, and a very fimdM break&st cap. 

"Fall &shions open to-day, eh?" said she, laying 
a nicely printed envelope, scented with " millefleurs," 
with which Madame Du Pont had annomiced that im- 
portant fact to her customers. 

"Madame will haVe loves of things, just as she al- 
ways does. I shall be so happy in looking them over. 
I think I must have a lilac hat ; madame thinks lilao 
best suited to my complexion. Mr. Finels likes me in 
lilac ; as to John, he dont appear to know one color 
from another. I don't think, however, a man ever 
knows what his wife has on. Madame Du Pont would 
make very little if we had only our husbands to dress 
for ; yes, I will have a lilac hat, and I will go there be- 
fore any other woman has a chance to make a selection 
of the best. I must go in a carriage : Madame Du 
Pont never pays any attention to \ lady who comes on 
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foot ; a hackney-coach is terribly vulgar. I must per- 
suade John to set up a carriage. I will contrive the 
livery myself I wonder what is our family coat-of- 
arms ? I must go to the heraldry office, I think, and 
buy one ; a bear would be most emblematical of John 
— ^how cross he is getting 1 I never should get along 
at all without Finels." And Mrs. Howe drew out her 
gold watch, and then rising, surveyed herself in the 
long glass. 

" Well, Mary, what is wanted ?" 

" If you please, ma'am, Mr, Mr. ^ I forget 

his name, is below, and wants to speak with you a 
&w minutes." 

"You stupid creature, you should have brought up 
his card. How am I to know who it is ? or whether it 
is worth while to make any change in my dress or not?" 

" I guess it is, ma'am," said Polly, with a sly look. 
"It is— Mr. ^,Mr. Fin— Tin— ^' 

" Finels ?" asked Mrs. Howe, innocently. 

" That 's just the name, ma'am. I never can remem- 
ber it. It is the gentleman who always says to me if 
Mr. Howe is busy not to call him ; that Mrs, Howe 
will do just as well," and Polly grinned behind her 
apron comer. 

"How tiresome to call so early!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Howe, with ill-concealed delight, " Well, I suppose 
you must tell him that I will be down directly. Is the 
parlor ail right, Mary ?" 
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•* Yes, ma'am, and Mr. Howe has just gone out.** 
Tbis last remark, of course, was not heeded by Mrs. 

Howe, who was playing in a very indifferent manner 

with her cap strings. 



"You must really excuse niy robe-de-chambre^ Mr. 
Finels,'* said Mrs. Howe, making use of the only 
French phrase she knew, to draw attention to her new 
negligee which a poor dress-maker had set up all night 
to finish for the present occasion. * 

"I could not have excused you had you not worn 
it,'' ssud Finels, quite accustomed to the little trans- 
parent trickeries of the sex, " it is in perfect taste, as 
is every thing you wear ; and I feel more particularly 
flattered by your wearing it on the present occasion, 
because I consider that when a lady dispenses with 
etiquette in this way toward a gentleman fiiend, she 
pays a silent compliment to the good sense of her vis- 
itor," and Finels made one of his Chesterfieldiao 
bows, and placed his right hand on his velvet vest. 
''Beside, my dear madam, one who is so superior as 
yourself to all the adornments of dress, should at any 
rate be exempt from the tyranny of custom." 

" Oh, thank you," minced Mrs. Howe, playing with 
her robe tassels, and trying to improvise a blush. 

''Here is a vol^une of poems which I had the luck 
to stumble upon yesterday. I have brought them to 
yon, because I like to share such a pleasure with an 
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appreciaUve spiriV' said the wily Finels, who always 
oomplimented a woman for some mental, or physical 
perfection, of which she knew herself to be entirely des- 
titute. ^' It is a Book I could speak of to but/et^ persons, 
for I hoard such a treasure as a miser does his gold." 

Mrs. Howe rea%— blushed with pleasure. The 
diplomatic Fiuels was not astonished, he was accus- 
tomed to such results. 

^* You will find some marked passages here," said Fi* 
nels, turning dver the leaves. " They are perfect gems ; 
I thought of you when I read them. I risk nothing 
in hoping that you will admire them equally with my* 
ael^" and he handed her the book. ^'Is Mr. Howe 
not yet in?" he asked in a loud tone of voice as he 
heard that gentleman's footsteps approaching. ''Ah — 
how d'ye do, Howe? I was beginning to despair of 
seeing you." 

"Thank you, thank you," muttered John, gruffly, 
throwing up the window in extreme disgust at the 
strong odor of. patchouli on Finel's handkerchief, 
"thank you, you are too good." 

"I came," said Finels, "this morning to consult 
you on important business matters. We literary peo- 
file are sadly deficient in practical afi^irs, and I know 
of no (Axe in whose judgment I could so safely rely as 
your own. Can you give me your arm down street ?" 

"Any time to-morrow I will be happy to oblige 
fou," said the mollified John ; " to-day I have an un- 
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postpottable btismess etigagement inth the Btook- 
holders of the Raikoad." 

"Any time — ^any time, my dear fellow,'* said Rn- 
nels, who was not at all sorry for the reprieve; "I 
shaQ not think of deciding, at any rate, nntil I see you 
again," and with as &nltless a bow to Mrs. Howe as 
Finels alone could make in a husband's presence, he 
backed gracefiilly ont. 

" Finels is a pretty good fellow, after all," said Mr. 
Howe, " rather too much of a fop. What 's this ?" he 
asked, taking up the book which that gentleman had 
left. 

" Good gracious, Mr. Howe 1 see the paint on your 
new coat," said his wife, remembering the marked 
passages and marginal notes, in the poems, intended 
for her eye alone; "good gracious, Mr. Howe I do 
come up into my dressing-room, and let me take it off 
while it is fresh." 

A little sponge wet with spirits of turpentine, if it 
did not obliterate the paint that never was there, at 
least obliterated all recollection of. the book from 
John's innocent mind ; and Mrs. Howe, sedbg her lord 
safely out of the house with his spotless coat, prepared 
for her call at Du Font's. 

'^ Please, ma'api," said Patty, " there is an old woman 
below, as wants to see you bad." 

" Did nt I tell you to send away all beggars, Patty?" 

" She is not a beggar, and yet she is not a lady ex- 
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from the premire of reqpoiiaibility which had weighed 
fo hesYilj on her inexperience, yielded to the exhaus- 
tion whidb overpowered her, and sank into a fitful 
sbunber* 

Mrs. Bond laid CSharley down on the foot of the 
bed^ CTTeloped in her own warm shawl, and with 
yelyet tread and noiseless toocfa, rinsed the glasses and 
spoons which stood on the window-seat near her, re- 
amoiged the cook's petticoat oyer the window, and 
sat down to watch her charge. 

How even those few honrs' sickness had blanched 
Gharley's cheek, and paled Rose's hp I — '^ How could 
Mrs. Howe ?" — ^bnt no, she would not think about it, if 
she could help it ; 'and yet it vxis cruel ; no, no, she 
would not think of it, and leaning her head forward 
iqKm the bed, she prayed God to make the stony heart 
a heart of flesh. 

Rose started up — she was not dreamiug, for there 
sat good Mrs. Bond, with her snowy cap and heart- 
warming smile. 

^' Dear heart 1 what a nice little nap you have had," 
she says, kissing Rose's forehead; ^'try and sleep 
again, dear." 

" No," replied Rose, rising slowly ; " lie down your- 
self—how very tired you must be, and how kind you 
are! I don't know how to bear such wretched hours 
as I have had here ; oh, mother — ^mother !" and Rose 
sobbed again. 
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<« There— there I'> said Mrs. Bond, wiping Roae^i 
ejra^ with her handkerchief; ^'donM^ now, there's a 
dear. I dont know why this is, bat I know God 
lores ns all, though we may not sometimes think so. 
Bear it, and tmst Him, dear ; we shall know all by 
and by. There, dont cry, now;" and Mrs. Bond 
wiped away her own tears. 

A little stifled moan from the shawl announced 
Charley's waking. Rose took him np, and sat down 
with him upon her lap ; how hot was his little head 
and hand, and how heavy his eye I 

"Give him a sup of cold water, dear; see how 
parched his lips are," 

" There is none up here," said Rose. ** Mrs. Howe 
said I must not call upon the servants, and I could not 
leave Charley alone to get it ; now that you are here, 
I will go down for some, if you will take Charley." 

Mrs. Bond shook her head, and motioniag Rose 
to sit still, took a mug in her hand, and slowly felt her 
way down the dark back stairway. 

On the third landing she had a little more light on 
more than one subject, as Mrs. Howe's "boudoir" 
door was then open for the purpose of cleaning it. 
What soft, downy so&s and cushions I — ^what a mossy 
carpet! — ^what luxurious curtains and chairs I The 
old lady shook her head moumftilly ; and, supporting 
herself by the balustrade, descended another pair. 
There was light there, too, for the drawing-room door 
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wif open ; no niggard hand had forniflhed its gilded 
mirrors and pictures, its loonges, t^te4-t4tes, and can- 
delabras ; there was no paromony in that ample China 
doset, with its groaning shelves of porcelain, silver, 
gold, and cnt glass. Down still another pair to the 
kitcfaen, whose savory odors already greeted her nosr 
trils ; no parsimony there, with its tnrkeys and chick' 
ens roasting, its pies and puddings making, its custards 
and jellies quivering in costly cut glasses — ^no parsi- 
mony there. 

" Will you have the goodness to show me to the 
pomp in the yard?^ asked the unsophisticated Mrs. 
Bond. 

** Pump in the yard I wont this pump do as well ?»' 
asked the ^^ professed cook," with a grin at* one of her 
underlings. 

^^ Yes, thank you," said the dignified old lady, dis- 
covering her mistake, and moving toward the pump. 

" Civil," whispered the cook to her asmstant, " I am 
sorry I laughed at her. Let me pump it for you," 
she said, taking the pitcher from the old lady's hand. 

** I will be obliged to you if you will," she said, " I 
don't understand the handle of the pump. Thank you," 
said Mrs. Bond, with one of her disarming smiles, as 
she held out her hand for the pitcher. 

"Let me carry it up for you," said the cook, "it is 
such a way up." ^ 

"Oh, no!" said Mrs. Bond, quickly, remembering 
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what Rose liad told abont Mrs. Howe's order not to 
call on the servants. 

But the cook was already out the door with the 
pitcher, and Mrs. Bond followed her. 

"What has come over you, now, I 'd like to know,'* 
said Patty, as the breathless cook returned to her turn- 
keys, "it is the first time I ever saw you put yourself 
out to oblige any body.'* 

" Well, it won't be the last time, if that old lady stays 
here ; there 's good enough in me, if people only knew 
how to draw it out ; she does, that 's the amount of it. 
I wish my tongue had been torn out before I made fun 
of her; I felt worse when she said * thank you,' so civil, 
than as if she had struck me with that rolling-pin; 
she's one of the Bible sort; there ain't many of 'em; 
she '11 go to heaven, she wilL" 

"Well, let her go, I'm willing," said Patty, ^'now 
sing us the rest of ' Rosy-cheeked Molly.' " 

" Oh, I can't," said the cook, breaking down at the 
end of the first verse, " I wish you would just stir that 
custard while I run up with this rocking-chair to that 
old lady ; there 's nothing on earth but a cricket in that 
room for her to sit on." 

"You'd better not," said Patty, "Mrs. Howe said 
we weren't one of us to do nothing for them folks up 
stairs, no how." 

" For all that, I shall," said the cook, shouldering 
the chair ; " I am not afraid of Mrs. Howe ; I know my 
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yalue. She wouldn't part with me for her eyes, first 
because she likes mj cooking, and second, because 
Mrs. Flynn, whom she hates, wants to get me away 
from her ; so now ;^ and up stairs she trudged, with the 
rocking-chair. 

" P-h-e-w I there 's some difference between that gar- 
ret and this kitchen," siud Nancy, when she returned, 
^^both as to distance, and as to accommodations in 
'em," said she, looking round upon the plentiful supply 
of viands. " I begin to think that young girl up there, 
and her baby, are awfol misused ; I don't believe Mrs. 
Howe's story about her ; she don't look as if she was n't 
clever." 

" Well, you 'd better not say so," said Patty ; " it is 
always my rule never to bum my fingers pulling other 
folks' pies out of the oven." 

*^I should think so," said Nancy, ^' just smell that 
pastry burning now ; that rule won't work in this kitch- 
en, any how ; if Mrs. Howe comes home, she '11 be sure 
to scent it on the front door step, she has such a nose." 

" So you think the little boy will get along ?" asked 
Mrs. Bond, following the doctor out into the entry. 

" Oh, yes, madam, with time, and careful nursing ; 
though he would stand a better chance if he had a 
larger apartment ; these attics are bad for sick people. 
EQs mother appears to be quite worn out." 

" She 's young yet," said the old lady, desirous of at- 
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tribatmg Rose's distress mainly to her anxiety for 
Chariey ; "she has had little experience." 

The doctor would have liked to know more about 
his patients, but he had too much delicacy to ask ques- 
tions ; and placing a new recipe in Mrs. Bond's hand, 
he withdrew, musing, as he went down the stairs, on 
the many painful phases of life to which his profession 
introduced him, and which his skill was powerless to 
remedy. 

Mrs, Bond kissed Rose and Charley, tenderly, as 
she bade them good-by, for she could not leave her 
own household over night; and with a promise to 
come again, and da entreaty to the tearful Rose to 
bear up, she tpok a reluctant leave. 

She would like to have seen Mrs. Howe before leav- 
ing the Kbuse, but Patty told her she had not yet 
returned. As she went through the front entry, she 
met Mr. Howe returning to dinner. 

"Good-day, sir; I am glad to see you before I go; 
I have only a word ; you will take it from an old lq,dy 
who means well: The baby and its mother, sir — *As 
ye would that others should do unto you, do ye even * 
so to them;' " and with a gentle pressure of his hand, 
she smiled, bowed, and went out. 

" « As — ^ye — ^would — do — ^unto— them I' What does 

she mean?" said Mr. Howe. "I supposed they were 

comfortable enough. Mrs. Howe told me so. She 

said they had a room and every thing they needed. 

. 7 
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Ibv. Howe likes to manage things her own way, and I 
let her,** said the easy man, hanging his coat on the 
peg ; ^ but if they are not comfortable, that 's another 
tiling. That old lady meant something. I most look 
into it — after dinner; I am too hungry now." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Mbs. Howe returned with tlie lilac hat in her pos- 
session, and her pnrse lighter by some scores of dollars. 
She had also a new Honiton pelerine, a thirty-dollar 
mouchoir^ and a gold bracelet, all of which she spread 
Out upon the silken coverlet of her bed, walking round 
and round it, with very unequivocal glances of admira- 
tion. 

*^ Has that old woman gone ?" she asked, as Patty 
answered the belL 

^^ Yes, ma'am ; just gone, and desired her respects 
to you.'* 

" Well, her room is better than her company. Hand 
me my wine-colored brocade, Patty, from the ward- 
robe, a pair of silk stockings, and my black satin 
slippers. Now give me my frilled under-sleeves. Din- 
ner going on, Patty ? I thought I smelt something 
burning as I came in ; perhaps it was only my fency." 

" I am sure it was, ma'am — ^the pies has had a lovely 
bake, and so has the custards and puddings." 

"I hope Nancy put vanilla in her custards," said 
Mrs. Howe. "Tell her I want wine in -the pudding- 
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■ance ; and tell her to strew grapes over the dishes of 
eranges.'' 

** Yes, ma'am.** 

«* And, Patty ?»» 

**Te8,ma»anL»» 

«*Tell Betty— where »a my other alipper? Oh I 
here it is — tell Betty— did you take down my wine- 
adored brocade, Patty? — ieQ Betty— it's no matter, 
Fitty ; I dont know what I was going to tell yon.'' 

Patty had nearly dosed the door, when she again 
heard her name called. 

^ I 're just thought what I wanted to say, Patty : 
did yon dean the diver, this morning ?** 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"And wash the parlor looking-glass ?" 

** You told me not to do that, ma'am." 

•* Oh I BO I did. Where 's my other xinder-sleeve ? 
Gradons ! you burned a holf in it, ironing it. Oh, no; 
it is a fuzz of black silk sticking to it. There, do go 
along, Patty; I want to dress;" and the fussy Mrs. 
Howe lodced the door, and gave herself up to the un- 
disturbed contemplation of her new Honiton pdeiine 
and gold bracdet. 

Dinner had been satisfiustorily discussed, and Mrs. 
Howe sat back in her cushioned diair to the work of 
digestion, and sel£appreciation, while John retired to 
smoke. 
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A viffltor is aonoiuioed. {MUer Mrs. JPl^/nn.) 

The nsnal very sincere compliments, were tossed 
shuttle-cock &shion &om one lady to the other, Mrs. 
Howe, meanwhile, losing no opportunity to display 
her new bracelet and settle the folds of her new peler- 
ine, which Mrs. Hynn persistently declined observing. 

^^Isaxxso tired," groaned Mrs. Howe, at length ; "if 
I am stupid, my dear creature, you really must pardon 
me, for I hare been at Du Font's all the morning. I 
bought a few trifles of her, this pelerine, only forty dol- 
lars, and this, dieap bracelet for fifty. Du Pont never is 
easy till I giye her my opinion of her new millinery." 

"She prefers the opinion of one qualified, by exp^ 
rience, to be a judge,^' said the vexed Flynn, alluding 
to Dolly's former chrysalis state. 

Mrs. Howe bit her lip, and puUing the mcmchoir 
fiom her pocket, said, "I forgot to show you this 
seventry^five dollar handkerchiefi I did not need any 
common handkerchie&, but I bought this to please Du 
Pont." 

" I fimded I had seen that, as well as your pelerine 
and bracelet at Mrs. Gardiner's party last winter," said 
the fibbing, irritating Ilynn. 

"Last tvinterl" — screamed Mrs. Howe — "my dear 
oreatore, I wouldn't wear the same garter two win- 
tew." 

^O^ I must have been thinking of somebody else ; 
pardon me, dear, my memory is so bad. What kind 
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of servants have yon, dear? I am so plagued with 
senrants." 

**I hare no trouble,** replied Mrs. Howe, foldiog her 
hands complacently over her pelerine, *' for I always 
pay the highest prices." The rising flush on Flynn's 
£ice announced this to be a dead shot. 

Taking breath again, however, she came gallantly to 
the rescue. 

^^ Yes my dear creature, but they are all alike about 
gossiping ; now our Margy, came to me with a long 
story about a baby which she declares she saw up in your 
attic, and a young girl, beautiful as an angel, tending 
it, and an old woman, and a young doctor, and good- 
ness knows what. I told her it was all nonsense, 
sheer nonsense, for of course you would have spoken 
of it had there been a baby in your house ; did you 
ever hear such stuff?'* asked Flynn, with a triumph- 
ant air. 

"Never,** replied the exasperated Mrs. Howe, stoop- 
ing to settle her bracelet to conceal her vexation ; "I 
never heed what they say.** 

** Of course not,'* said Flynn, who having accom- 
plished her mission, was now ready to depart, before 
the enemy rallied sufficiently to charge back. " Call 
and see me, my dear creature ; intimate friends like us 
should not stand upon ceremony. O, I forgot to tell 
you Finels called on me yesterday. Bon jour;" and 
Flynn made good her retreat with flying colors. 
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** Spiteful creature 1" said Mrs. Howe, " she Imows 
she never saw that pelerine, or bracelet, or moitchoir^ 
before this morning. I shall go mad. And that baby 
business, too ; if she had not floored me so unexpectedly 
on that, I could have said a few things that would have 
shut her mouth. I know that an own cousin of her 
husband is servant-man at Mr. Jenks's; but my 
bright thoughts never come till afterward. Yes, I 
will go and see her, as she requested. She shall hear 
of it yet, and then we will see. Finels call on her/ 
Unels requires mind in a female friend," and Dolly 
turned to the ** marked passages" for consolation. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

•* Bless my soul I you don't mean to say you have 
been up here all this time, Rose ?" asked John, throw- 
ing open the door of the attic. " Why, bless my soul I 
Mrs. Howe told me that you were fixed very comfort- 
able, and all that I did not know any thing about it," 
said the penitent John, gazing at Charley's pale face. 
"This won't do; you must go down stairs. Why, 
bless my soul 1 you BhaU go down stairs," and before 
Rose could reply, John had called Patty. 

" Look here,** said John, " take all those medicines 
and traps down into the best spare chamber, and bring 
up a blanket to wrap the baby in ; for these folks are 
going down stairs." 

"But, Mrs. Howe, sir, said that none, of us was to 
wait on 'em on no account, sir, and I — " 

" Do what I tell you," said John, " down with these 
medicines, quick. Why, bless me," he muttered, look- 
ing around, " no carpet on the floorj no — ^why*— bless 
me — " and the good-natured John looked firom Rose 
to the baby, and from the baby to Rose, and at last 
stooped and gave Charley an atoning kiss. 
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** Had you not better let us stay where we are ?" 
asked Rose, wishing to avert from the head of her pro 
tern, protector the storm she knew would be sure to 
burst upon it, "I am very sorry that Charley was 
taken sick here, and that we have been so much trouble 
to you ; very sorry that I" — ^and Rose's voice began to 
tremble. 

" You need not be sorry for any thing at all, any 
thing," said the distressed John, " so, don't cry, it is a 
burning sha — ^well — never mind; give me that little 
fellow, and follow me down stairs. Why, bless my 
soul! no carpet on the floor — ^no — I had no idea 
ofit.'» 

*' There now, Patty," said he, feeing that astonished 
damsel, " go fill that ewer with fredi water, and don't 
W2dt for these folks to ring to find out whether they 
want any thing or not." 

Patty stared at him as if she thought he were drunk 
or dreaming. 

" D' ye hear ?" said John. 

" Y — e — s, s — ^i — ^r," said Patty, leaving her mouth 
wide open after this reply, as though there were several 
little remarks she might make, if she only dared. 

Ah, well might little Charley open his wondering 
eyes at the crimson silk bed-curtains, looped away 
over his cherub head. He had never lain on so dainty 
a bed of roses as was embroidered on that gorgeous 
coverlet ; and as Rose sank down beside him into one 
1* 
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of those laxnriously-cnsbioned chairs, and laid her 
beautiful head back, with her finely-chiseled profile re- 
lieved against its crimson damask, John thought how 
well both mother and child became their new sur- 
roundings. ^ 

Yes, Rose's picture should have been taken at that 
moment, with her unbound tresses, and her little 
hands crossed in her lap in such dreary hopelessness. 
But when was she not a picture ? and what has beauty 
ever brought its possessor, but a broken heart ? 

"Tou will see the end of this," said Patty, to the 
cook, laying her forefinger mysteriously on the bridge 
of her nose. "You will see what 's what, when Mrs. 
Howe comes home ; those folks will be tramped back 
into the attic in double quick time.'' 

"What will you bet on that?" said Nancy; "men 
get tired after awhile of being led by the nose. I will 
bet you that pair of gold ear-rings you have been 
hankering after, that they will stay where they are." 

"Donel" exclaimed Patty, "and I will bet you my 
tew silk apron, with the satin pockets, that they go 
back in the attic in less than twenty-four hours firom 
now. Hark ! there comes Mrs. Howe home this min- 
ute ; now we shall see ;" and fatty set the kitchen 
door wide open, that no sound might escape her. 

John was pacing up and down the library, whither 
he had retired, after moving Rose into the best spare 
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chamber. He was naturally a good-hearted fellow, but 
his cionstitutional indolence had made him a willing 
slave of his crafty, designing wife. John hated noth- 
ing so much as trouble. Inch after inch of ground he 
had yielded to the enemy, rather than contend for its 
possession. Now that the excitement of his late invol- 
untary declaration of independence was over, be be- 
gan to reflect upon the probable consequences, to 
listen nervously for the door-bell ; in &ct, he £3lt 
yery much more like running away than ^'&dng the 
music.'* 

He had done penance before now, by drinking mud- 
dy coffee, eating half-boiled potatoes, raw meat, and 
smoky puddings. He had groaned under three weeks 
of sulks, with which Mrs. Howe had been afflicted, on 
account of what she considered his conjugal misde- 
meanors. He had missed his business memorandum- 
book for days together ; been obliged to go out the 
back door, instead of the front; had stood on one leg 
three quarters of an hour at a friend's house, whither 
he had escorted Mrs. Howe to a party, waiting for that 
lady to rejoin him to enter the drawing-room ; she, 
meanwhile, reclining composedly in an arm-chair in the 
* ladies' dressing-room, leisurely enjoying the penanoe 
she was inflicting. Bi§ had been called out of the party 
at an early hour, to wait upon her ladyship home, 
merely because he seemed to be enjoying it; he had 
dept 'With the window open when it was cold, and 
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dept with it ahnt when it was hot. No wonder John 
fth a little nervous. 

^There it is— there it is," said Patty, mbbirig her 
hands, *^^ere 's the bell for me," and np she ran, oon- 
fident of winning the coyeted gold ear-rings* 

" Patty ?» 

"Yes, ma'am," ^ 

Mrs. Howe's fitce was pale with rage as, beckoning 
I^tty to follow her, she pointed through the open 
door of the best chamber at Rose and the baby, to 
whom she had not deigned to speak. 

^*It was Mr. Howe's d<»ngs, ma'am. I told him 
you wonld be angry, and so I did nt want to have no 
hand in it, but Lor', ma'am, he made me ; it was nt no 
&nlt of mine, because I know'd it was agin' your wishes, 
and so I made bold to teU him, ma'am." 

" Hold your tongue. Take those messes (pointing 
to the medicines) up into the attic, and then come back 
and get that baby." 

Rose clasped Charley doseir to her bosom, for Mi*s. 
Howe's &ce was demoniac in its rage. 

** Out with you," said Mrs. Howe, takkg Rose by 
the shoulder and pointing to the door. 

"Patty." 

** Yes, ma'auL" 

" You see now," said that amiable lady, lockmg the 
door of the spare room, and putting the key into hor 
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pocket, "whom you are to mind— who is master in 
this house — do you ? Go down into the kitchen." 

" There— did n't I tell you so ?" asked the triumph- 
ant Patty of the crest-fellen cook ; " now for my gold 
ear-rings." 

" Not that you know o^" said Kancy. 

" What do you mean ? Did n't you say that if—'* 

" I said," said Nanoy, crossing her two stubby fore- 
fingers, "that I would bet you that pair of gold eai^ 
rings you wanted, that tkey vxxuld stay where they 
vjere; meaning that the 6ar-rings would stay where 
they were — ^in the jeweler's shop." 

'^ It is right down mean," said the pouting Patty ; 
^ see if I am not even with you before the week is out." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

PooB Rose sat down in her old quarters, with Char- 
ley in her lap; trying to read in his pale &ce the prob- 
able duration of his sickness. Poor little fellow I he 
did not like the change. He missed the sheen of the 
pretty satin curtains, and the glitter of their gilded 
cornices. They were something for baby eyes to won- 
der and look at. He had quite exhausted those ugly 
attic walls, hung with the cook's dingy wardrobe. 
Even the pretty sunbeams in which babies love to see 
the little motes glitter and float, had been jealously ex- 
cluded by the tyrannical Aunt Dolly ; so Jloor Charley 
had nothing to do but roll his little restless head from 
side to side, and whimper. 

Ah, there is something now to look at I The door 
creaks on its hinges, and an old crone, bent almost 
double, her nose and chin meeting, totters iof leaning 
on a stick. A striped cotton handkerchief thrown over 
her spare gray locks, and tied under her chin, and an 
old shawl over her cotton gown, complete her ward- 
robe. 

At any other time this little weird figure, appearing 
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80 suddenly, would have terrified Rose ; now her de- 
spairing thoughts had crowded out every other feeling, 
so she sat quite still as the old woman hobbled, mum- 
bling, toward her. 

"Why, Maria! there now. I hneim you were not 
dead* I told them so, but they would not believe 
a word I said. You look as sweet as a lily. Where 
is your husband, dear? and little Rose? and all of 
'em, and every body ? I can't find any body I want 
to see. I am so tired and lonely. Don't you go 
away now, Maria. Did you buy that little doll for 
me to play with ?" she asked, catching sight of Char- 
ley. " It opens and shuts its eyes, dont it dear, just 
Uke the waxen dolls ? I like it— chut— chut — chut," 
and the old lady touched Charley under the chin with 
her wrinkled fingers. " Pull the wire and make the 
doll laugh again, dear," she said, looking up in Rose's 
fece. " I would like it to play with. I get bo tired, no 
tired. I stole away to-day; Dolly didn't know it. 
Do you know Dolly ? does Dolly strike ytm f What 
made you stay away such a long time, Maria ? Let us 
go to your house. I don't like to be locked up in 
Dolly's4iouse. I get %o tired, bo tired— dearie me— 
dearie me — where 's little Rose, Maria ?" 

Rose did not answer, for a light was struggling 
dimly through her brain. She remembered long 
years ago, when she first came to Dolly's, that an old 
woman came there, not so bent as this old crone was 
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now, but yet gray haired and wrinkled, and that 
DoHy spoke harshly to her, and tried to make her go 
sway, and that the old lady cried, and said it was cold 
at the poor house, and that she was hungry, and then 
Dolly said she woold ^ve her a small piece of money, 
and something to eat, if she would promise neyer to 
oome there again ; and that Dolly sent her (Rose) into 
the kitchen till the old lady was gone, but that she 
had heard all they said through the thin green baize 
door* 

*^ Maria? why don't you speak? ^ere is little 
Rose?" 

^'Is not this little Rose?'' a&ed Rose, compassion- 
ately, as she pointed to Charley* 

^^Sure enough," said the pleased old lady; "I 
thought it was a doll — sure enough — ^why-^I shall 
find 'em all by and by, who knows? — ^But — ^Maria, 
why don't it grow any? it is just as little as it was 
when I saw it last — ^where did I see it last, Maria ? — 
chut — chut — chut — " she said, tickling Charley's chin 
i^^ain. ^' Maria? you wont go away again, will you ? 
— you won't strike me, will you? I'll be very good. 
Can't I stay here, dear, with you, and the little doll, 
little Rose? Why don't it grow bigger, Maria? 
Are you hungry? I am hungry — oh, dearie me — 
dearie me— " 

"Dear, dear grandmother," sobbed Rose, "I love 
you.» 
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^LoTB met da you! wluit for? did D0II7 make 
joxk cry too? Maria, wh^e'8 Bose? Maria, what 
makes you call your mother grandmother? Po yon 
know Dolly? Dolly is down stairs; I don't go down 
stairs. See here," and she touched her old &ded gown 
and shawl, ^'Ican^t, yon see, Dolly would n*t like it Ohl 
dearie me— -dearie me! I am «o tired," and the old lady 
laid her wrinkled &ce against her granddaughter's. 

^'Voices! and in Rose's room! what new treason 
now?" and Mrs. Howe aj^lied her ear to the key- 
hole. The thin gray locks rested lovingly on Rose's 
glossy auburn tresses. Rose's arm was about her 
withered neck, and tears fell trickling from her eyes. 
It was a ^eet picture; but the artist might hare 
found a foil to it, in the demoniac &ce outside the door. 

Ah I Rose, the hated Rose, in posses^don of her 
secret! Her £ice grew darker— deadlier. But per- 
hxps she was not yet in possession of it ; not a mo- 
ment was to be lost. 

Opening the door, she said, coaxiugly, **Why, Betty, 
are you in here ? This won't do. What will the doo- 
tor say? Tou must go back to bed, Betty," and 
Dolly fixed her baalidk eyes on her cowering Tictim, 
who nestled more closely to Rose. 

^ Poor crazed thing," said Mrs. Howe, *^ she imag- 
Imb every bocLy is going to hurt her ; by and by Ae 
w!B diink so of you. She may IdBl Charley. '"' ou^ 
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to send her to the Lunatic Asylum ; but she is an old 
servant who uded to live in Mr. Howe's &mily, and so 
I keep her, though she is so troublesome. Come, 
Betty l'» 

*^ Maria I" whispered the old lady, hoarsely, clutching 
at Rose's dress — ^' Maria, tell her f/ou love me, Maria." 

" I do— I do 1" sobbed Rose, unable to restrain her- 
self as she threw her arms around her. 

"Love that lunatic? What should you love her 
for, I 'd like to know ?" asked the startled Dolly. 

"Because she is my grandmother — ^my own dear 
grandmother. Oh Aunt Dolly ! hate me, if you will, 
but love her; she will not live long to trouble any 
body," and Rose kissed the furrowed temples and 
stroked back the thin gray locks. 

** Well, if I ever I" said Dolly, looking innocent ; 
"I believe the whole world is going mad! Come 
•long, Betty." 

"Maria I Maria!" whispered the old lady, again 
nestling up to Rose. 

** There, you see, she is quite out ; she fancies you 
are somebody she has seen before." 

"No — she takes me for Maria, my mother," said 
Rose ; " you say that I look like her exactly." 

" Come along, Betty !" said the infuriated Mrs. 
Howe. *^ Mother and grandmother ! you are both as 
mad as March hares," and seizing "Betty" by the 
ann, she drew her across the entry into her own den, 
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and tnnung the kej on her^ put it in her pocket, and 
went down into the dming-room. 

We have no desire to record her reflections as she 
sat down to '^Moses in the Bnkushes," upon which she 
had ahready expended pounds and pounds of German 
worsted, and who, if ever found by his mother 
** Miriam,*' would scarcely have been recognized. 

John was in his arm-chair reading the Daily JBul' 
letin. He was perfectly aware of the late overthrow 
of his domestic authority by Dolly ; not that it was 
by any means the first instance of the kind, but the 
others had been known to no third party. He trusted 
for the perpetuity of the declaration of domestic inde- 
pendence which he had lately set up, to its being made 
publicly before the servants. Mistaken man I Dolly's 
pride lay in a different direction. Well, it was all 
over now ; he only wondered in his cool moments how 
he had ever been so mad as to attempt to make Rose 
more comfortable ; but let no man ever say what he will 
or wiQ not do till he has seen a pretty woman in tears. 

Still, John had a rod in pickle for Dolly ; his pub- 
licly-wounded pride must have some satis&ction. He 
saw by the gleam of her eye, as she sat down to 
Moses, that she was thSt morning particularly deficient 
in his ''meekness." It was a good chance. « John 
cleared his throat, preparatory to ijnproving it. 

•* Oh, I forgot to tell you, Mrs. Howe," said he, lay- 
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isg down hifl newQMqper, as if a suddea thovj^ Iflid 
stanok him, ^Unelb asked me the other daj irho Rose 

^Finelsl FbfikI*'iMreiiiiedMrs.Hbwe,8laddiigher 
needle yigoxoaslj into MoeeSi ^'how eame Xineis to 
leeBoee?^ 

John^ eyee gleamed. ^When I waited npon Urn 
to the door the other day, Rose was just pasfsng 
through the entry, with a pitoher of water." 

** Just Uke her, and I tdd her expressly to go down 
the bade stairs.^* 

«« But the oarpenter was fixing the hack stairs, that 
day,** said John, ^ she eonld nt pass, I suppose.** 

^I dont suppose any such tUng,** said Mrs. Howe, 
^ she did it on purpose; I know she did. Wel],wfaat 
didFbebsayof her?** 

^ JBb said she had the loFdiest eyes he ever saw, and 
that her fine was without a flaw.** 

<*Whato*clookisit?**ask0dMr8.Hbwe,in ahuslgr 



<^Just one,** said John, ^ Whyf*^ 

"What time does Ihe stage goto B wi t t t ?** 

•«Three,IbeBeTe.*» ^> 

"Bdi^yel don't you know?** 

•"Tes, I imow it goes at thr^** 

'^l^eO^ go and iffdet it here at our door by that 

time. Hose ihaU go baok to old Bond this TOiy day; 

I wont stand it.** 
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'^Ig the babywdl enough?*' asked John, not looking 
for this painful termination to his little bit of ccHmubial 
fim. 

^^I dont care whether it is or not; if you dont get 
that stage, I wilL" 

" I 'U get it," said John, " but--»» 

^Tbere'sno but about it, I tell you she shall go, if 
that child dies on. the road; that's all there is to that," 
and Mrs. Howe went up stairs to inform Rose of her 
determination. 

Rose had just succeeded in lulling the restless baby 
to sleep upon her bosom. Upon Mrs. Howe's violent 
bang of the door after entering the room, he uttered a 
loud, £rightened cry. 

"Stop that child, will you?" said Mrs. Howe, "I 
have something to say to you." 

The quick blood rushed to Bose's &ce, as she nestled 
Charley to her bosom. 

. " It is now one o'clock," said Mrs. Howe, drawing 
out her gold watch, with its glittering chain and trin- 
kets ; " the stage will be at the door to take you to 
Exeter, at three o'clock precisely. Do you under- 
stand ?" said she, as Rose bent an anxious glance at the 
sick baby's face. 

" I will be ready," said Rose, in a trembling vmoe. 

This mild, acquiescent reply was not what Mrs. Howe 
dedred; she would have preferred something upon 
whieh to hinge her pent-up wrath. 
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^How came that rockmg-chair up here,I dioidd like 
to know ?** 

" Betty brought it up for old Mrs. Bond." 

** Likely story ; and Betty told you, I suppose, to pa- 
rade yourself through the front entry, when Mr. Howe 
was talking with a gentleman ; I know your tricks. I 
should think you had had enough of gentlemen to last 
you one while. 

** The carpenter was — ^» 

"Don't talk to me about * carpenters ;' where there 
is a will there is a way ; you might have waited for the 
water." 

"It was to mix Charley's medicine," said Rose, with 
brimming eyes. 

**I dare say — such things don't go down with me; 
pick up your things quick and get ready." 

Rose attempted to lay Charley down on the bed, 
but he began to cry most piteously. 

"There is no need of your stopping for him now ; he 
might as well cry for one thing as another ; he is always 
crying, I am sick to death of hearing him ; he is per- 
fectly spoiled." 

"He is sick," said Rose, stooping to kiss Charley as 
if he could be pained by Mrs. Howe's heartlessness. 

" Well — ^any how, I am sick of both of you ; so hur- 
ry, and don't think you are going to stay, because it 
is beginning to sprinkle," said she, drawing carefully 
aside one comer of the cook's petticoat as she peered 
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out the window — *^ come, make haste now,'' and Aunt 
Dolly swept down stairs. 

Poor afflicted Mrs. Howe I Flynn had robbed the 
pelerine and bracelet of their power to charm, and the 
^'marked passages" no longer gave her consolation, 
for Finels had admired Rose's eyes. Gonsuelo, too, 
lies wheezing in his embroidered blanket ; dear little 
Gonsuelo I it could not be that Tie was going to be 
sick I And Mrs. Howe takes him up gently, strokes 
his long silken ears, looks into his eyes, and offers him 
some food, which the pampered little cur refuses. 

A scrambling in the blanket ! 

Gonsuelo is in a fit ! 

So is his mistress. 

"O, John, for heaven's sake, run for Thomas, he 
knows all about dogs. Supposing he should die? O 
dear — ^make haste ; my darling, my darling 1" and Mrs. 
Howe ran up stairs, and ran down stairs, ran for water, 
and ran for physic, opened the windows, and shut 
them, pulled round Betty, and Sally, and Bridget, and 
threatened the whole crew^ unless they helped Gon- 
suelo, to turn them all out of doors. And then 
Thomas came, and manipulated Gonsuelo as only his 
humbug-ship knew how, and restored the convalescent 
jewel to its mistress, who wept with delight, and 
crossed his palm with a five-dollar gold piece, and then 
Thomas retired, calling down blessings on all over-fed 
puppies in particular, and credulous womon in generaL 
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And Bosel 

She crept down stairs as well as her tears would 
let her, stopinng to kneel before the door through 
which the wailing "dearie me— dearie me," was imvb- 
ing, 

Wraj^ing Charley in the only shawl she owned, to 
defend him from the Ming rain, she clambered nn- 
assisted, up into the stage. The passengers growled 
when they saw the baby ; the ndn spattered on the 
roo^ and windows, and the coachman slamming to the 
door with an oath, cracked his whip, and the stage 
rolled away. 

What pen can do justice to the atmosphere of a 
stage, omnibus, or raUroad car, of a rainy day ? 

The fumes of alternate whisky and onions, the steam- 
ing, cigar-odored coats, the dirty straw soaking under 
foot, a deluge if you open the window, poison by 
inhalation if you do not. Charley became more and 
more restless, while Rose grew still paler, and the drops 
stood on her forehead, in dread of his prolonged cry. 

"I think he wiU be good with me ; let me take him, 
please," pleaded a sweet voice at her side. 

Rose turned, and saw a lady dressed in Idtick, whom 
she had not before noticed, extending her arms for 
Charley. Her &ce was sufficient to win confidence, 
imd Rose accepted her offer. Handling him as only 
an experienced hand can handle a babe, she changed 
him with perfect ease from dde to side, laid him now 
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up on her shoulder, now down on her lap, without the 
slightest appearance of discomfort to herself. 

Rose looked the thanks she could not speak ; then, 
stupified with exhaustion and sorrow, she leaned back 
in the dark comer where she sat, and closed her eyes. 

The lady made no attempt to draw her into conver- 
sation, but gazed lovingly upon Charley's fece. Liv- 
ing sorrows, she had none; but on a little tombstone in 
a church yard far away, the stranger's foot paused as 

he read : 

"OUE PRANK I" 

Oh, how many visions of home joys and home sor- 
rows, did those two little words call up! 

Our Frank I More than one heart had bled when 

that little tombstone was reared, and though the hands 

which placed it there were far away, yet the* little 

grave had ever its garland, or its wreath, for even 

stranger eyes involuntarily dropped tears, when they 

read, 

"OUE FRANK.'' 

And so Frank's mother sat gazing on Charley's little 
cherub fiice, and wondering what grief a mother could 
know, with her breathing babe beside her. 

Pity us, oh Godl for every heart knowethits own 
bitterness, and a stranger intermeddleth not therewith! 

8 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

*' What is that?" exclaimed old Mrs. Bond, as she 
saw the stage, dimly, through the pelting rain, plow- 
ing through the clayey mud, up the steep hill toward 
her door. Somebody must be coming here, else the 
driver would have taken the easier cut to the village," 
and she pressed her &cq closer against the moist win- 
dow-pane to get a clearer view. 

" It is going to stop here, sure as the world," she ex- 
claimed. *^Who can be coming a visiting in such a 
rain as this ? It is not time for old Cousin Patty, these 
three months yet." 

"Dear heart," she said, as the driver jumped off his 
box, and opened the stage-door, " if it is n't Rose, and 
that sick babyl Dear heart — dear heart, it is as much 
as its life is worth. I hope I shall have grace to for- 
give that woman, but I don't know, I don't know; who 
could have believed it ?" and by this time, the baby 
was handed into Iier outstretched arms, and Rose 
stepped dripping across the threshold. 

" Cry, dear— do cry. I am going to cry myself It 
is dreadful hard." And she drew the chairs up to the 
fire, and gazed by its light into Rose's b rimmin g eyes 
and Charley's pale &ce. 
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" May Qoi forgive her," she said, at last ; " can't 
you say it, dear ? Try." 

Rose answered by pointing to Charley. 

" I know it, dear heart ; I know it ; but you remem- 
ber the * crown of thorns,' and the mocking * sponge,' 
and the cruel * spear,' " said the old lady, struggling 
down her own incensed feelings^ 

" Take Charley now, dear, he is quite warm, while I 
run and make you a cup of hot tea," and the old lady 
piled fresh wood upon the huge andirons, and drew out 
her little tea-table, stopping now to wipe her eyes, now 
to Mss Rose and the baby, and whispering, " Try, dear, 
do ; it will make you feel happier ; try." 

The cheerful warmth of the fire, and Mrs. Bond's 
motherly kindness, brought a little color into Rose's 
pale &,ce, and Charley kicked his little cold toes out 
of his fro'ck, and winked his eyes at the crackling blaze, 
as if to say, 

" Now, this is something like.". 

After tea, Rose narrated to Mrs. Bond the visit of 
the old crone to her attic, and expressed her firm be- 
lief that she was Dolly's mother. 

This was even worse in Mrs. Bond's eyes than Mrs. 
Howe's cruelty to Rose, and not trusting herself to 
speak, she gave vent to her feelings by alternately 
raising her hands and eyes to heaven. 

** There will be a sad reckoning-day — a sad reckon- 
ing-day, dear," said the old lady solemnly. " He that 
keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

It was Monday morning. Mrs. Bond's little kitchen 
was fhll of the steam of boiling clothes. Little Charley, 
with one of Mrs. Bond's long calico aprons pinned over 
his frock, was pursuing on all fours his infantile invest- 
igations. 

On the bench before the door stood two wash-tubs, 
at one of which stood a strapping Irish girl with red 
arms and petticoats, scrubbing the plowman's clothes 
with superhuman energy. At the other stood Rose, 
her curls knotted up on the back of her head, her 
sleeves roUed up above her round, white elbows, and 
her calico skirt pinned away from one of the prettiest 
ankles in the world ; even this homespun attire could 
not disguise her beauty. 

Three hours, by the old-fiishioned clock in the coi- 
ner, she had stood there ; and yet, though she had rub- 
bed the skin from her little hands, the pile of clothes 
before her seemed scarcely to have diminished, owing 
partly to her unskillfrilness, and partly that she was ob- 
liged to leave off every few minutes to extricate Char- 
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ley £rom Bome scrape with the shovel, tongs, or poker, 
or to Jbarricade some door through which he seemed 
quite determined to go ; added to this, her heart was 
very heavy, and one's fingers are apt to keep time with 
the heart pulses. 

Oh, where was Vincent ? Wotdd he never retnxn, 
as he had promised ? Was he still ^ at his &ther's 
dying bed?'* How strange she did not hear from 
him. How strange he had not told her where he 
was. He loved her ? Oh, yes — " more than all the 
world beside.'* Had he not told her so ? He could 
not have deserted her ? Oh — ^no — ^no — ^and yet, poor 
Rose, there was such a weary pain at her heart ; but 
see, there is Charley again, little mischief between the 
andirons. Rose wipes the suds from her hands, and 
rmis to extricate him for the twentieth time. She pats 
him petulantly ; the boy does not cry, but he looks up 
at her with his father's eyes. Rose kisses those eyes ; 
she dashes away her tears, and goes back again to her 
work. She tries to believe it will be all right, Mrs. 
Bond comes in to make the pudding for dinner. She 
sees how little progress Rose is making, and though 
Rose does her best to hide them, she sees the tell-tale 
tears, trembling on her long eyelashes. 

Mrs. Bond has the best heart in the world; she never 
treads on the little ant-houses in the gravel walks, she 
says the robins have earned a right to the cherries 
by keeping the insects from the trees, she has turned 
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yeterinary surgeon to keep the breath of life in an old 
fiikeleton of a horse which Zedekiah ^' vowed oughter 
been shot long ago,'' she puts crumbs on the piazza for 
the ground birds, and is yery careful to provide for the 
motherly yellow cat a soft bed. The peddler always is 
sure of a warm cup of tea, and the wooden-ware man 
of a bit of cheese or pie. Hose's tears make her quite 
miserable, so she says to Bridget, in her soft kind way, 
^I should think you might help wash the baby's 
dothes, Bridget." 

" Not for the likes of her," retorted the vixen, with 
her red arms a-kimbo. "Thank the Virgin, J am an 
honest woman." 

Rose snatched Charley from the floor and darted 
through the open door, with the fleetness of a deer; 
not weary now ; strong to bear any thing, every thing 
but that coarse, cruel taunt. Away I — away from it I 
but where? Oh, Vincent, will it always follow! 
Strong, is she? Poor Rosel She falls earthward 
with her tender burden. Charley utters a cry of 
pain as his temples strike a sharp stone. Hose hjeeds 
not his cry, for she is insensible. 

When her consciousness returns, some two hours 
after, she finds herself in her own little bed, with Mrs. 
Bond beside her. There are phials upon the table, 
and a strong smell of camphor ; a bandage is around 
her forehead, and the blinds are closed, and Charley is 
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not there, bnt she hears him crowing below stairs. 
Mrs. Bond puts her finger on her lip, and says, " Try 
to sleep, dear," and Rose gladly closes her eyes; she 
only wishes it were forever. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

*' Sec rows of the mflling, edged with lace, and two 
tucks between each ruffle. Mind you don't make a 
mistake, now; had you not better write it down? 
Tou will remember to make the -upper tuck about a 
fifth of an inch narrower than the others. Do it very 
nicely, you know I am particular about my work. 
Remember— -let me have it, without fail, by next 
Thursday evening," and the speaker gathered her vo- 
luminous skirts in her hand and tripped through the 
door and into her carriage. 

"For good gracious' sake, who 's that?" asked Miss 
Snecker. 

" Yes — ^who 's that ? Every body who sees her fine 
airs and gay dresses, asks me that question. I suppose 
you wouldn't believe if I should tell you what cater- 
pillar that butterfly came jfrom ;" and Miss Bodkin put 
her feet upon the cricket, and took up the intermina- 
ble yards of ruffling and commenced her work and 
her history. 

"Well — ^that's Mrs. Howe, and how she ever became 
Howe, is more of a mystery to other people than it is 
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to me. — ^'Mrs. John Howe' — a very well BOimding 
name you see, bnt for all that it never can make a lady 
of her. *Mrs. John Howe.» It nsed to be * Dolly 
Smith;' it was *DoUy Smith' much longer than its 
owner liked. It was painted in large, green letters 
over a little milliner's shop in Difitown. Such a fidget 
as it was in to get its name changed; but nobody 
seemed to want it. It tried the minister, it tried the 
deacon, it tried the poor, bony old sexton (mercy 
knows it never would have taken so much pains, had it 
known as much about men as I do), however, that's 
neither here nor there. It was a way it had. Well — 
,by and by a shoe-maker jfrom the city came up to our 
village for three weeks' fishing, and while he was bait- 
ing for fish, Dolly baited for him. She used to stand 
at the door of an evening, when he came up the vil- 
lage street, with his fishing tackle and basket ; by and 
by he got to stopping a bit, to rest, and to buy a 
watch-ribbon and one thing and another, as a man nat- 
urally would, where he was sure of a welcome. Well, 
one evening when he came, Dolly was seized with a 
horrid cramp— I never had no fidth in that cramp — 
such a fuss as she made. Well, John said he might be 
in the way, and so he would leave, till she was better. 
Simpleton! That was just what she did nt want him 
to do. Well, every body else round was sent flying 
for ^doctors and medicines,' and John staid through 
that cramp ; and the next thipg I heard, the bonnets 
8* 
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wss took down out of the shop, it was shut np, and 
that's the way Dolly Smith became Mrs. John Howe. 
Of comise it dont set very well on me to have her come 
in here with her patronizing airs, to bring me her 
work to do ; but a body must pocket their pride such 
hard times as these. I shall nurse my wrath, any 
way, tiU I get a little richer." 

"Well, I never 1" exclaimed Miss Snooker, "how 
artful some women is I I suppose now she has every 
thing she wants, and has a beautlM time — the hateful 
creature." 

"Yes, she is rich enough," said Miss Bodkin, "her 
husband gave up the shoe business long ago. She 
is as stingy as she is rich ; she beats me down to the 
lowest possible price for every stitch I do for her. 

*' She was dreadful mortified about her niece Rose ; 
suppose you know all about that ? No 1 Well, Dolly 
took her when she was a little tlung to bring up, as 
she said (the child was an orphan), and a poor sorry 
little drudge she made of her. She did n't have no 
childhood at all. She had a great fiiculty for reading, 
and wanted to devour every book she could get, which 
wasn't many, you may be sure, where Dolly was 
round. The child had no peace of her life, day nor 
night; was worried and hunted round like a wild 
beast. 

"After DoUy married, she sent Rose away to 
school, making a great talk about her * generosity in 
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^Ying her an eddication,* but the &ct was, that Mr. 
Howe was youngej than Dolly, and Rose was hand- 
some : yon see where the shoe pinched," said Miss 
Bodkin, giving Miss Snecker a nudge in the ribs. ; . 

" Certain," said Miss Snecker ; " well, what became 
of the girl?" 

" Well, Rose was handsoixie, as I told you, though 
she did n't know it, and good as she was handsome ; 
but sad-like, for she never had any body to love her. 
I don't think she was sorry to leave her aunt, but still 
you know the world is a great wide cold place to 
push a young thing like that out into. However, she 
started off with her little trunk to Mrs. Graw^s 
school. 

"Mrs. Graw used to be chambermaid to a real Count's 
wife, and as soon as she found out that Rose was a 
poor relation, she kinder trod her down, and the 
school-girls disliked her, because she was handsomer 
than they, and so she was miserable enough, till she 
made the acquaintance of Captain Vincent, who took 
her away from school, to be married, as he said, and 
then ran off and Jeft her. Of course, her aunt was 
dreadful hard on her, and drove her almost crazy with 
her reproaches. She would n't believe any thing she 
said about her being really married ; and was just as 
bitter as if she herself had n't been man-hunting all. 
her life. 

*^ She held Rose off at arm's length, as if the poor 
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betrayed child's touch were poison ; shut her doors in 
her &ce, and all that ; and why the poor thing did nt 
take to bad ways nobody knows. She went to a 
Lying-in Hosfntal, and staid there till the babe was 
bom, and then there was a great noise, when it was 
fonnd oat how rich her aunt was; and when Mrs. 
Howe found ont that people's tongues were wagging 
about it, she came forward and offered to pay her 
board in the country awhile. 

** Mrs. Howe herself lives up in St. John's Square. 
She is trying to ride into fiiahionable society with her 
carriage and liveried servants ; and that poor girl so 
heart-broken. 

*f Well, the Lord only knows what is goiug to be- 
come of poor Bose I Beauty and misery — ^beauty and 
misery — ^I 've seen what came of that partnership be- 
fore now." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Mbs. Bond had drank her cup of tea and eaten her 
one slice of toast. Rose had not yet come down to 
breakfest, and she hesitated to disturb her slumbers. 
So she put the tearpot down by the fire, covered over 
the toast, and sat back in her great leathern chair. 

How beautiful they looked, Rose and the boy, the 
night before, when she crept in, shading her lamp with 
her hand, to see if they were comfortable. The boy's 
rosy cheek lay close to his mother's blue-veined breast, 
and one of his little dimpled arms was thrown carelessly 
about her neck. Rose with her long hair unbound vail- 
ing her neck and shoulders, the tears still glistening on 
her long lashes, heaving now and then a sigh that it 
was pitiful to hear, 

"Ah I" thought Mrs. Bond, "the father of the child 
should have looked in upon that scene ! Those sighs, 
those tears, went they not up to heaven as swift wit- 
nesses against him?" 

And so Mrs. Bond, the previous night, extinguished 
her small lamp, and knelt by the bed-side ; she prayed 
for those wronged sleepers from the gushing fullness of 
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her Christian motherly heart. Poor children! — ^for 
what was Rose but a child ? 

And now Mrs. Bond sat there over her breakfest- 
table thinking it all over. Her own life had been as 
placid as the little lake you could see from the cottage 
door ; it was pitiful to her the storm of sorrow beating 
down upon that &ir young head. She tried to see 
flk>mething bright in her future. She knew that though 
she herself had no wish beyond those humble walls, 
save to lie in the pleasant church-yard when her work 
was done, yet that life must be monotonous and dull 
there for one like Rose. She knew that the heart, 
when wretched and inactive, must prey upon itself. 
She wished she knew how to interest Rose in some- 
thing. There was Charley, to be sure, dear little fel- 
low, but he was at once a pain and a pleasure — a com 
fort and a reproach. Poor little lamb I he did not know 
why the caress he proffered was at one time so joy- 
fully welcomed, then again repulsed with coldness ; he 
did not know how cruelly the poor heart against which 
he nestled was rent with alternate hopes and fears ; he 
did not know why he involuntarily hid his head from 
the strange, cold look, in those sometime — Gloving eyes. 

Mrs. Bond sat a long time thinking of all this ; yes, 
very long, for an hour and a half was a great while for 
her to sit still of a morning. She thought she might as 
weU creep up softly, and see if Rose were waking. 
She knocks gently — ^no answer ; they still sleep, she 
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must waken them. She opens the door — ^there is no 
one there but herself; the clothes have all gone jfrom 
their pegs, and a note lies upon the table. 

Mrs. Bond takes her spectacles from their leathern 
case, and her hand trembles as she breaks the seal. 
It is in a delicate, beautiM hand. Her dim eyes 
can. scarce see the small letters; her hand trembles 
too, for an indefinable fear has taken possession of her. 
The letter ran thus : — 

** MOTHBB,— 

"For so I will call you always, even though I 
am going to leave you. You thought I was sleep- 
ing when you knelt by my bed-side last night, and 
prayed for Charley and me. Every word I heard dis- 
tinctly — every word was bahn to my heart, and yet I 
leave you. 

Oh I do not ask me why — ^I love Am, the fether of 
my child — ^it is life where he is, it is death where he is 
not. I go to seek him^ the wide earth over. What 
else is left me, when my heart wearies even of y<yur 
kindness, wearies of poor Charley? Mother I pray for 

« Tour RosE.>» 

Mrs. Bond did " pray," long and earnestly ; she shed 
reproachful tears, too— good, motherly Mrs. Bond, that 
she had not done impossibilities. Would that none of 
us more needed forgiveness. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Thx setting son streamed in upon a pador on St. 
Jolm*s Sqnare. One might have mistaken it for an up- 
holsterer's ware-room, so loaded was it with chairs, 
so&s, and Ute^^tesy of eyery conceivable raze and 
pattern. The same taste had hnn^ the walls with pic 
tores, whose coloring, perspectiyes, and foreshortenii^^ 
would have driven a tme artist mad ; the gandy frames, 
with their elaborate gildings, being the magnet which 
had drawn the money froip the pocket of the lady hostess. 

Distorted mythology, in various forms, looked down 
from little gilt roosts in the comers, peeped at you from 
under tables, stared at you from out niches. Books 
there were, whose principal merit was their " pretty 
binding," the exception to this being in the shape of a 
large Family Bible, splendidly bound, and on the pres- 
ent occasion ostentatiously placed on the center-table, 
for Mrs. Howe had at last a baby, and this was christ- 
ening-day. 

Mrs. Howe had an idea that it was more exdufflve 
and genteel to have this little ceremony performed in 
the house. There was to be a splendid christening— 
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cake and wine, after the baptism, and only the appre- 
ciative select were to be present. 

Mrs. Howe bad expended a small fortmie on the 
baby's christening-cap and robe, not to speak of her 
own dress, which she considered, coiffure and tonmnre, 
to be nnsnrpassable ; and now she was flying in and 
out, with that vulgar fussiness so common to your 
would-be-fine-lady; giving orders, and countennanding 
them in the same breath, screaming up stairs and 
down to the servants ; at one moment foolishly &mil- 
iar with them, and at the next reprehensibly severe ; 
pulling the furniture this way and that, and making her 
servants as much trouble, and herself as red in the &ce 
as possible. " Dolly Smith,*' was too much for " Mrs. 
John Howe." St. John's Square had an odor of the 
milliner's shop. 

The baby slept as quietly as if it were not the hero 
ine of the day ; as if all the novels, and poems, and 
newspaper stories had not been ransacked for fitting 
appellations ; as if its mother had not nudged its fiither 
in the ribs for fourteen consecutive nights, to know if 
" he had thought of any thing." 

Mr. John Howe 1 who had married on purpose to 
get rid of thinking ; who had no more sentiment than 
a stove fimnel ; who would not have cared had his baby 
been named Zerubbabel or Kerenhappuch ; who was 
contented to let the world wag on in its own &fihion, 
provided it did not meddle with his " pipe." 
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Tea, Mr. Howe smoked " a pipe." Mrs. Howe got 
np several hysterie fits about it, but on that point ojAj 
he was immovable, spite of smelling-salts and burned 
feathers. Finally, Mrs. Howe made up her mind to 
remove the odium by artistifying it, and with the 
sweetest conjugal vnile presented him with an ex« 
pensive chibouk, to take the place of that leveling 
day pipe. She also added a crimson velvet smoking* 
cap, in which she declared he looked ^' as Oriental as 
a dervish." 

'' Thunder I" exclaimed Mr. Howe, as he caught sight 
of himself in a glass, ^' you have made me look like 
that foreign fool of a conjuror we went to see the other 
evening, who turned eggs into watches. You ioD?^ '^^ 
expect me to wear this gimcrack ?" 

Mrs. Howe whispered something in Mr. Howe's ear. 
Whatever it was, the effect was electrifying. Hus- 
band's have their weak points like other mortals. The 
smoking-cap was received into favor — so was the chi- 
bouk. 

In de&ult of any preference of Mr. Howe's for the 
baby's name, Mrs. Howe had selected " Fenella Fatima 
Cecilia." It was written on a card, all ready for the 
Reverend Doctor Knott, who had the misfortune to 
be a little dea^ laid by the side of the gilt Bible, and 
held down to the table by an alabaster hand, with a 
real diamond ring on the third finger. 
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The baptismal basin was of silyer, mth two doves 
perched cOn the edges. The water to be used on the 
occasion, said to have come from the river Jordan, was 
in a state of preparedness ill a corked bottle in the 
china closet. 

AH the preparations were completed, bnt still the 
baby slept on. Mrs. Howe was rather glad than other- 
wise, partly because it gave her plenty of time to smr- 
vey her new apparel in a full-length mirror, partly be- 
cause the baby always had " such a pretty color in its 
cheeks when it first 'woke," and she wanted to carry 
it in when the flush was on. 
The last pin was adjusted in the maternal head- 
• * 4ress ; the Reverend Dr. Knott had arrived, so had 
X^ the appreciative select ; Mr. Howe's cravat and waist- 
[ coat had been duly jerked into place by his wife, and 
f now the baby "really must be woke." Mrs. Howe 
sprinkles a little jockey-club on Mr. Howe's handker- 
chief takes one last lingering look in the mirror, re- 
adjusts a stray ribbon, changes the latitude of a gold 
head pin, then steps up to the rose-wood cradle, and 
draws aside the lace curtains. 

What a pity I There is no flush on the babe's face I 
and how very pale she looks 1 Mrs. Howe takes hold 
of the plump little waxen hand that lies out upon the 
coverlid. What is there in the touch of her own flesh 
and blood to blanch her lip and palsy her tongue ? 
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All ! she can not &ce death, who could gaze with 
stony eyes on misery worse than death ? 

•* Vengeance is mine — I will repay, saith the 
Lord.»» 




CHAPTER XXXII. 

"A BUFF breeze, captain ; we shall soon be in New 
Orleans at this rate. Talk about yellow fever; it can 
]K>t be worse than sea-sickness. If a good appetite 
does not come to my rescue, on reaching land I shall 
pass for a liye skeleton. 

^^Btit, captain, who is this pretty stewardess you 

kve on board ? and you ia &mily*man, too ; eh, cap- 
tain?* And what child is that she has the care of? 
And whaf the deuce ails her? — so yoimg and so sedate, 
so pretty and so uncome-atable I I don't understand 
it." 

^' I don't know that it is necessary you should," said 
the old captain, dryly. 

" That 's 'true enough ; and if she were homely, she 
might sigh her soul out before my curiosity would be 
piqued; but a pretty woman in trouble is another 
thing, you know. I feel an immense desire to rause 
a smile on that pretty face, though it could hardly 
look more enchanting under any circumstances." 

" Look here, Fritz," said the captain ; " while that 
young creature is aboard my ship, she is under my 



I 
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protection. Understand ? Not that any of yonr ooa&- 
combical nonsense could make any impression on her, 
for her heart is heavy with sorrow of some kind, but I 
won't have her annoyed or insulted* I don't know her 
history myself nor shall I ask to know ; her post as 
stewardess is a mere sinecure, though she does not 
know it. 

*^ She came to me with that child in her arms, in 
great distress to get to New Orleans, and proposed 
herself as stewardess. I saw she was in trouble, some- 
how — ^young, beautiful, and unprotected; I have daugh- 
ters just her age; I imagined them in a similar position* 
Her dignified modesty was a sufficient recommendation* ^ 
and guaranty. I knew she would be hurt at the offer ^ 
of ^frte passage, so I told her that I needed a second 
stewardess. That is all I know about her ; and, as I 
said before, while she is aboard my ship, I will protect 
her as if she were my own child ;" and the old man 
stowed away a tobacco-quid, and walked fore and aft 
the cabin, with a determined step. 

" Certainly," sddjhe foiled Fritz; "your sentiments 
do you honor, captain. But I have not seen her for 
two or three days ; is she sick ?'* 

" No ; but the boy is, and I told her to let every 
thing go by the board, and attend to him till he was 
better. Beautiful child he is too ; I have never seen a 
finer one. Doctor Perry thinks he will soon right 
him.*' 
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" Doctor Perry !" exclaimed Fritz, with a spa«ra of 
jealousy ; " it is my opinion lie will make a long job 
curing that boy." 

** The doctor is not one of yaa/r sort,'* said the cap- 
tain ; " her very defenselessness wonld be to him her 
surest diield. The doctor is a fine man, Mr. Fritz.'' 

" Yes, and young and unmarried,'* answered Fritz, 
with a prolonged whistle. "We shall see," said he,* 
taMng the captain's spy-glass to look at a yessel 
that was looming up in the distance. 

"Charley appears brighter to-day," said Rose to 
Doctor Perry. " Captain Lucas is very kind to me ; 
but I am very anxious to get about to fulfiU my en- 
gagements. Don't you think my boy will be well' 
soon?" 

" There is every prospect of it," said Doctor Perry. 
" He is improving &st. I will stay by him, if you will 
allow me," said he, more anxious to give Rose a re- 
prieve from the confined air of the cabin than solicit- 
ous for the " fulfillment of her engagements." 

"Thank you," replied Rose, in her usual grave 
tone, without raising her eyes ; " but I would not like 
to trouble you." 

" Nothing you could ask would trouble me," replied 
the doctor, " unless you asked me to leave your pres- 
ence." 

Rose drew her girlish form up to its fiill height as 
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« 

ihe answered : " I did not think you wonld take ad- 
vantage of my position to insult me, sir." 

'* Nor have I, nor do I," replied the doctor, with a 
flashed brow. " I love you — ^I love you honorably ; I 
would make you my wife ; I am incapable of insulting 
any woman." 

Tears sprang to Rose's eyes as she answered, ^ For- 
give me ; I can not explain to you why I am so senaL* 
tive to a fancied insult." 

^' Nor need you," replied the doctor, as an expres- 
sion of acute pain passed over his fine features ; 
'' Rose, let me stand between you and harm ; be my 
wife — ^my own, dear, honored wife." 

" Oh no, no, no I" gasped Rose, retreating as he 
approached her; "you do not know— or you would 
not. Sir!" and the color receded from her lip and ^. 
cheek — " that boy ! — God knows I believed myself an 
honored wife." 

"Rose," again repeated the doctor, without heed- 
ing her confession, " will you be my wife ?" 

"I can not," said Rose, moved to tears by his 
generous confidence, " that would be sin — ^I have no 
heart to give you. Though all is mystery, though I 
never more may see him, I love the fiither of my 
boy." 

The Sector rose, and walked the little cabin. 

"Is this your final answer?" asked he, returning 
to the side of Rose. 



:*• 
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" I can give no other, much as I thank you for this 
proof of your — '' and here her voice again &iled her. 

"Rose," exclaimed the doctor, passionately seizing 
her hand, "I will not ask you to love me. I will be 
satisfied if you will allow me to love yow," 

Poor Rose, none knew better than herself how elo- 
quently the heart may plead; and because she knew 
this, because only to the voice of the loved one would 
the chords of Aer heart vibrate, did she turn away from 
that pleading voice and those brimming eyes. 

For a long time Rose sat with her ^ce buried in 
her hands after the doctor left her. It was hard so to 
repay such trust. Could he only be her brother — her 
counselor — ^but no — ^her path in life must be solitary. 

Would the cloud never roll away? 

Must it always b^ so ? 

Would Vincent never come to claim her ? 

Would a life of purest rectitude never meet its re- 
ward? 

Would the world's scornful "Magdalena'' be her 
earth-baptism ? 

Would the sweet fount of her boy's life be turned 
to bitterness? 

Would he grow up to blush at his mother's name ? 

Would his hand be raised in deadly fray to avenge 

the undeserved taunt which yet he knew not how to 

repel? 

O, Vhicent! 

9 
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Rose's refusal of Doctor Perry but added fuel to 
the flame; it is the unattainable we seek, the unattam* 
able only that we fxacj can satisfy; the unattainable 
that at any cost we must have. 

How could he give her up? How think of her in 
the greaty busy, wicked city, to which she was going, 
unfriended and penniless? Was there no way he 
could be of service to her? No way in which, with- 
out offending her sensitiveness, he could shield her 
from suffering and insult. Who was the &ther of her 
child? She "still loved him,'* believed him true to 
her — ^looked forward to the time when his honor 
should be vuidicated on her behalf 

The doctor knew more of the world* The film 
would fell from her eyes by and by ; he would wait 
patiently for that moment : then, perhaps, she would 
not turn away from him. She was too noble to cher- 
ish the memory of one she believed to be base. 
What alliance could purity have with pollution ? Poor, 
trusting, wronged Rose I How immeasurably superior 
was she even now, and scorned thus, to the pharisaio- 
al of her own sex who, intrenched outwardly in pur- 
ity, and pointing the finger of scorn at the suspected 
of their own sex, yet hold out the ready hand of wel- 
come to him who comes into their presence, foul fi:x>m 
the pollution of promiscuous harlotry. 

Beautifrd consistency! Pure Christianity I Prom 
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the deoiflio& of such an incompetent tribunal, thank 
God! Rose could appeal to a Higher Cowtt. 

Rose was a daily marvel to the conceited Fritz, 
Accustomed in his grosser moments to those debasing 
liasans which so infiJlibly mifit a man for the society 
of the pure in heart, he could not comprehend the re- 
serve — even Tumteur — ^with which the pretty Rose re- 
pelled every advance to an acquaintance. 

At first, his surprised vanity whispered that it was 
only a cunning little ruse^ to enhance the value of sur- 
render, but this astute conclusion was doomed to be 
quenched by Rose's determinate and continued persist- 
tency. Then Fritz had fiJlen into the conunon error of 
fencying that to know one woman was to know the 
whole sex ; not dreaming that it is necessary to begin 
with a different alphabet, in order to read understand- 
ingly each new female acquaintance ; — a little feet which 
most men blunder through life without finding out. 

In vain he displayed his white hands. In vain he 
donned successively his black suit, his gray*Buit, and 
his drab suit (which last he never resorted to except 
in very obstinate cases) ; in vain he tied his cravats in 
all sortff of fenciful forms ; in vain he played " sick" in 
his crimson silk dressing-gown, or languished on deck 
in his Jersey overcoat. In vain he, who detested chil- 
dren, made advances through Charley, who was now 
convalescent ; in vain he remarked in Rose's hearing 
that "his gloves needed mending," and that "the but- 
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tons were off his linen." Rose might as well have been 
dea^ dumb, and blind, for all the notice she took of 
him. 

It was unaccomitable. Fritz was piqued — ^in &ct he 
did not like it, and consulted his never-fiuling solace, 
the looking-glass, to see what was the matter. There 
was irtill Fritz enough left (such was the verdict of the 
looking-glass), spite of sea-sickness, to satisfy any rea- 
sonable woman. 

"Pooh I Rose was a stupid little thing; that was 
the amount of it ; there was no use wasting his tune on 
her ;" and this last, by the way, was the only sensible 
reflection he had yet arrived at. He could fancy Very 
well why she had not liked Doctor Perry (the doctor's 
distrait manner of late had attracted his notice). " Perry 
was well enough, but" — and Fritz finished the sentence 
by affectionately caressing his adolescent mustache." 

" Yes, Rose was a stupid little automaton — she had 
no soul." Fritz had so much soul himself, that he con- 
sidered that article a sine quA non in any woman he 
honored with his notice. 

Meanwhile the gallant vessel plowed her plashing 
way through the pathless waters. Over the mermaids, 
if there were any, over the coral reefs, over the won- 
drously beautiful sea-weeds, over the sheeted dead in 
their monumentless sepulchers; dashing — ^plunging: — 
creaking — soaring alid sinking — defying winds and 
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storms — scattering the dolphins — startling the sea-birds 
— ^hailing cheerily the homeward and outward bound- 
careering as gayly over the treacherous waves, as if the 
shivering of a mast, a little water in the hold, or the 
leaden lids of the pilot, might not land the passengers 
with their joys, sorrows, and embryo plans on that 
measureless shore whence there is no return boat. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

** I AM sorry for you, my dear Perry," replied the 
captain. '' Rose is a glorious, little creature, and you 
are a whole-souled fellow, and I wish I could pilot 
your boat into the port of matrimony ; but women are 
queer things, you can no more tell which way they »d 
be likely to jump, than I can tell what wind will next 
blow my vessel. Now, I should have thought she is 
all alone so, and unprovided — ^but it is no use talking, 
cheer up, Perry. I will do all you ask ; I »11 disburse 
the funds for you, and she shall never know where it 
comes from ; you are a good fellow, Perry ; there are 
not many rejected suitors that would act as magnani- 
mously as you have ; but do you suppose when you 
get to New Orleans you can watch over her, with- 
out her finding it out ?" 

" Yes," said the doctor. " I think so, with the aid 
of a little disguise, false whiskers, etc. At any rate, it 
is no use for me to try to fix my mind on any thing. I 
never was in love before, never saw a woman whom 1 
did not shudder to think of, in the light of a life-com- 
panion. Perhaps you marvel that I can overlook, what 
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to most men would be an insuperable obstacle to mar- 
riage with Rose; and yet, viewing it through the 
world's spectacles, why should you ? Do not priests 
and parents every day legalize the prostitution of 
youth to toothless Mammon? Beside Rose has been de- 
ceived. She is at heart pure. In God's sight, she is 
innocent. I would stand between her and the scorn of 
the world. She has been more sinned against than 
sinning," 

*^ True," said the captain^ ^^ and loves the rascal in 
spite of it." 

"Because, with a woman's generous devotion, she 
does not believe him &lse ; she looks yet to have the 
mystery cleared up, and to find his honor untar- 
nished." 

" God grant it, for her sake," replied the captain. 

" Amen I" exclaimed Perry ; for in truth his love for 
Rose, surpassing the love of men, was capable even of 
this magnanimity. 

" Shipwreck me !" exclaimed the captain, consoling 
himself with a bit of tobacco, " if I can make out how 
it is, that the finest women invariable throw them- 
selves away on these good-for-nothing fellows. It is 
always so. Perry." 

" Not always," said llie doctor. " Not in your ca^e, 
at least," and he grasped the captain's hand. 

"Thank you— thank you," replied Captain Lucaa, 
with emotion. " I believe my Mary is a happy wife.»» 
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And this was New Orleans I its hot breath swept 
across Rose's cheek, as she stood npon the deck of the 
Neptune, gasdng npon its nearing spires, roo&, and 
chimneys. The city's distant hmn even now fidk 
npon her watchfid ear. Amid its motley popnlation 
should she find him whom she had come to seek? 
Would he take the pain from out her young heart ? 
daim her, and his boy? or should she walk the 
crowded streets day by day, reading &ces, measuring 
forms, listening to voices, and return at night&ll with 
eye, ear, and heart, dissatisfied. 

"Rose?'» 

She turned her head. "A few words with yon,'* 
said Captain Lucas. 

Ah — ^that was what she had been dreading, payment 
for her services, and they had been so slight, so inter- 
rupted by Charley's sickness, and so she told the cap- 
tain with her usual ingenuousness, for she had begun 
to fear latterly that Captain Lucas had not needed 
them at all, and that his engagement with her was a 
delicate cover for his charity. But it was useless talk- 
ing ; the captain was as peremptory as if he were on 
quarter-deck among his sailors, instead of talking there 
in the cabin to a little woman four feet high ; he said 
"he was in a hurry," he said (presenting her with Doctor 
Perry's roll of bills after he had himself paid her) that 
"that was a present from himself for Charley," and he 
said that as she was all alone, she must I^t an old man 
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like him direct her where to find proper lodgings ; so 
he penciled on a card the address of an old lady, 
whose qniet ^onse he thought would just suit her ; and 
then he said, kissing Charley, " God bless you both,'* 
and drew his hand across his eyes. 

Good Captain Lucas I when was ever a sailor's heart 
callous to the touch of sorrow? May there not be 
something in the strong brave element on which he 
rides to quicken what is grand and noble in his na* 
tore? 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Boss fonnd the new quarters to which Captain 
Lucas had directed her, Very comfortable. Her Frendh 
landlady seemed altogether too busy, attending to her 
domestic matters, and nursing her poodle, to trouble 
herself about Rose's private affairs. This of itself 
was an infinite relief, for she had learned to shrink 
from the scrutiny of strangers. Her apartment was 
furnished neatly, and Charley's delight was unbounded 
to be able to pursue his educational baby instincts, un- 
trameled by the pitching of the vessel. But Rose 
counted every moment lost, in which she was not pur- 
suing her search for Vincent; a night of broken 
dumber, a hurried breakfast, a hasty toilet, and she 
started with Charley in her arms on her ahnost hope- 
less errand, she scarce knew whither. 

Past the large hotel, on whose broad piazza stran- 
gers and citizens congregated, past the busy stores, 
past the quays and wharves, turning hastily the 
street comers, gazing into shops, now startled *by the 
tone of a voice, now quickening her pace at the de- 
ceptive outline of a distaot form. Fear found no 

9* 
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place in lier throbbing heart, and if it had, was there 
not an angel in her arms ? It is a sweet thought, that 
the presence of a little child is often to an unattended 
woman the surest protection. The abandoned idler 
recognizes and respects this holy tie. He, too, was 
once a pure and jstainless child — ^the lisping little voice 
seems to whisper in his sin-dulled ear, ^' Go and sin no 
more.'* 

Rose could not have told why, of all t^ Southern 
cities, she had selected New Orleaus for her search for 
Vincent. Had you asked, she could have given no 
reason for the magnetism which had drawn her thither. 

Still she pursued her search day after day, spite <^ 
discouragement ; still the great busy human tide ebbed 
and flowed past her, beanng on its sur&ce barks with- 
out ballast — ^barks without rudder or compass-— drifting 
hither and thither, careless how surely Time's rapids 
were hurrying them on to the shoreless ocean of eternity. 

'It was evening. Hose had put Charley in his little 
bed to sleep, and sat at the open window, as she had 
done many an evening before, watdung and listening. 
It was now a fortnight siace she came to New Orleans, 
and still no clew of Vincent. She could not always live 
m this way ; she had not the purse of Fortunatus ; she 
must soon again seek employment. Rose's heart grew 
sick and &int with hope deferred. 

A low moan of pain fell upon her ear. She started 
to her feet and ran up to the little bed. It was not 
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CbaAej ; he was quietly sleeping. She looked out of 
the window ; a woman had fallen upon the paTement 
heneath it. Rose ran down the steps to her assistance. 
She had only turned her ankle, hut the pain was so 
acute that she was nnahle to rise unaided. 

^ Lean on me,^ sidd Rose, as she g^tly placed her 
ann at her disposal, and guided her up the steps and 
into her little parlor; then kneeling hefore her» she 
gently drew off the stocking, and laved the pained foot 
with cold water. It was a pretty foot, small, white, 
and if a high instep, as some would have us helieye^ is 
proof of *' blood," an aristocratic foot. The stranger 
might have been twenty-five years of age, and had the 
remains of great beauty. 

^ You are very kind," sidd she, at length, opening 
her large eyes ; '^ very kind — and beautiful too ; more 's 
the pity. I was once beautiful ; look at me now. ITou 
don^ believe it, perhaps. He thought so; he said, 
* my eyes were stars, my teeth pearls.' Did you ever 
love? It is very sweet to be loved. My mother 
died ; my fiither had a new wife. In their happiness 
they forgot me, and in my loneliness I prayed for 
death. Then he came. Oh, now 1 prayed to live ! he 
made earth so Mr to me. I was glad that I was beau- 
tifbl lor his sake. He asked me to be his wife. So one 
Bi^t, when the stars came out, I put my hand in bis, 
and looked on my home for the last time. I knew my 
&ther and his new wife would not miss me. Oh, I vraa 
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SO liappy I I did not see the &ce of t^e priest who 
married us; it was down by the old church, and the 
stars were the only witnesses. That night I slept on 
my husband's breast, and I wished my mother were 
living to know how blest was her child. Ton are 
glad I was so happy ; you think some day y<m will be 
happy too ; you think you will noiadden some fiery 
heart with love. So you may ; and then you will be 
the blighted thing I am ; for our marriage was a 
mockery; the priest .was his servant. One night, as 
I sat at the; window watching for him, I heard voices ; 
I heard him, my husband,, speak my name lightly to 
this servant. I, who believed myself his wife ; I, who 
had thought to turn my back on naisery forever, and 
hug happiness to my bosom ; I, who had trusted all, 
given all, and asked for no surety I I heard him plan 
with his servant to decoy a young school-girl to his arms, 
and blight her as he had me. The roof over my head 
stifled me ; I did not stay to upbraid him ; I could not 
have taken a drop of water from his hand had I been 
dying. I fled from the house ;— but oh I not as I left 
my childhood's home J I sought labor; for I loathed 
sin. None would employ me ; I hungered for bread ; 
all turned coldly away. Then one saw me, who 
knew my story, and wherever I turned, scorn pointed 
her finger. The **good' closed their doors, and said, 
* Stand aflide, I am holier than thou ;' the bad opened 
theirs, and said, ^Eat, drink, and be merry.' Then 
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DeqMor took me by the hand, and led me ul Sin lad 
me, clothed me ; sin baptized my child. 

^One nighty with other reyelers, he came to tha% 
miholy place; he^ my * husband !'— oh, it was gay I 
He smiled the old smile ; he said, * Right, my girl, a 
short life and a merry one ; there is no fhtore — we die 
and there 's an end !' My tortured soul gaye these 
fidse words the lie ; but I smiled back — he was to be 
my victim now ! Peace was lost, heaven was lost ; 
what should hold me back? The wine cup went 
round. * Pledge me,' I said, * here 's to your happy 
foture !' He drained it, poison and all, to the dregs — 
why not ? Men make the laws to suit themsdyes, so 
they make no law for the seducer. I had to be judge 
and jury ; oh it was gay ! He writhed — ^why not ? 
What was it to the writhings of my spirit every hour 
in that accursed gilded prison-house! He died, my 
seducer ; then I fled hither. 

** Down — down — down I am going ; beauty buys me 
no bread now ; down — down I** and the fire died out 
from her eyes, and her head drooped upon her breast. 

** Dreadful,** said the horror-struck Rose, "don*t talk 
BO, I am a stranger here ; but surely," and the crimson 
\ overspread her cheeks, " there must be Magdalen 
ihere." 

^di, that's gay,** said the halfcrazed woman, laugh- 
ing hysterically, "gay; they write * Magdalen' over 
the door where you go in and out, they tell visitors 
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joxL ape « * Magdalett,' when you 'wnaat to hide your 
shame, and be good. They drag you awaf/ from heav- 
en, and then tell you to go there. listen,'' and she 
lowered her yoioe, and laid her thin hand on that of 
^ Rose. ^^ Listen, and I wiU teU yon a story. Once, 
at the Magdalen Asylmn, a yonng girl, half starved, and 
ont of employment, came and asked for a shelter. They 
asked her * if she was virtnons,' she said ^ yes,^ then 
they shut the door in her &ce, saying ^ that their house 
was for Magdalens ;' she wept, and'Wnmg her hands, as 
she turned away, into the dark night. Next day she 
came back, and said, 'take me in, now, I'm aMagda- 
len, now I shaU have a shelter.' Oh it was gay; chil- 
dren of this world are wiser in their generation than 
the children of light. Satan is too busy ; down, down. 
If Vincent sees your pretty fece you'll go down, down, 
too, but Vincent's dead. 6ood-by, you are beautiful, 
more 's the pity." 

The poor, half-crazed creature pressed Rose's robe 
to her lips, and limped away, and like one under the 
influence of night-mare. Rose sat gazing spell-bound, 
after her retreating form without the power of speech 
or motion. 

Shine on, as ye have shone, gentie stars! 

Look down upon crashed innocence and triumphant 
guilt, upon ragged virtue, and ermined vice — ^upon the 
wretched who pray to die, and the loved and loving 
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whose uplifted hands, and tears of agony, fidl to stay 
death's dart. 

Boll on, gentle stars! 

Shall not He, who feedeth your nerer-consuming fires, 
yet make erery crooked path straight, every ron^ 
place plain ? What though the tares grow amid the 
wheat mitil the harvest, shall not the great Husband- 
man sorely winnow them out, and gather the wheat 
into the heavenly granary ?. 

Boll on, gentle stars I 



CHAPTER XXXV- 

Mb. Johk Howe sat comfortably in his easy-ohairy 
smoking his chibonk. Mrs. Howe sat opposite to him, 
dressed in a &shionable suit of black, with her gaiter- 
boots on a bronze hound. 

" John ?" ^ 

John smoked away as impertnrbably as if he were a 
bachelor. 

"Mr. Howe ?» 

^' Well," replied John, complacently regarding the 
curling smoke. 

" Do you know this is the last day of June ?" 

" Well," repeated John. 

"*Well — ^welll' Mr. Howe, I do wish you'd stop 
thinking of that contemiptible political paper you are 
readbg, and attend to me. But before I begin, I wish 
to say that I should like a paper iu the house that has 
something in it. There is not an account of the Cush- 
ions in that newspaper firom one year's end to the 
other ; in feet, there is nothing in it but politics — ^poli- 
tics ; it is the stupidest paper I ever read. Why don't 
you take the * Lady's Garland,' now, or * The Parlor 
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Weekly,' or some such interesting periodical, with 
those lovely fashion-prints, and cuff and collar pattemB, 
and crochet guides ? One would think you imagined 
a woman's mind needed no nutriment at alL What 
are you laughing at, Mr. Howe?" 

" Tour thirst for knowledge," replied John. 

" Laugh away — it is a great point gained to get one's 

husband good-humored. Now, listen : Mrs. St. Pierre 

has gone into the country, so has Mrs. Ralph Denys, 

and Mrs. George Cook goes to-morr8w." 

, "What the deuce has that to do with us?" asked John. 

" It is so vulgar to stay in the city in summer," re- 
plied Mrs. Howe. " Nobody does it but tradespeople, 
and those who can nOt afford to migrate. I tell you it 
is indispensable for people in our station not to be seen 
here in the summer months." 

" I don't want to be seen," said John, still puffing. 
" Shut the front window-shutters ; let the silver door- 
plate grow rusty, and the cobwebs gather on the 
blinds and front-door ; live in the back part of the 
house ; never go out except in the evening. That 'b 
the way half the fashionables * go into the country ;♦ 
confounded cheap way, too," and John laughed merrily. 

** Now, John," said his wife, " where did you pick 
that up ? I took good care not to tell you that, be- 
cause I knew I should never hear the last of it ; but 
even that is better than to be thought unfashionable. 
Still, it is not like having a country seat." 
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" A country-seat I" ejaculated Jolm, wheeling square 
round, so as to face his mfo ; " catch me at it ! Eat 
up by musquitos, kept awake by bull-frogs, serenaded 
by tree-toads, bored to death by riding-parties from 
the city, who devour your fruit, break off your flowers, 
and bark your trees; horses and carriages to keep, 
two or three extra servants, conservatory, hot-house, 
stables, bams, garden-tools, ice-house — shant do it, 
Mrs. Howe;" and John turned his back, put his heels 
deliberately up on the window-seat, and resumed his 
chibouk. 

Mrs. Howe smiled a little quiet smile, snapped her 
finger, as if at some invisible enemy, and tiptoeing up 
behind her husband'8 chair, whispered something in 
his conjugal ear. 

The second time that magio whisper had conquered 
Mr. Howe ! 



CHAPTEE XXXYI. 

Slowly Rose regained her consdoiisiiess. Had she 
been dreaming about 'Vincent's death ? The dim light 
of morning was struggling in through the vines that 
ktticed the window. She nused herself from the floor. 
Ah, now she remembered. It was only the incoherent 
ravings of the poor crazed being who had been in the 
evening before ; how foolish to let it make her so mis- 
erable ! As if there were not more than one person of 
the name of 'Vincent in the world. She tried to shake 
off her miserable thoughts ; she knelt by the aide of 
little Charley's bed, and kissed his blue»eyes awake, 
although it was scarcely daylight ; for she felt so lonely, 
just as if Their Vincent were reaUy dead, and the wide 
earth held but one. She took Charley up and held him 
in her arms, and laid her cheek to his. Strange she 
could not shake off that leaden feeling. It must be that 
she were ill, she was so excitable ; she would be better 
after breakfast. Sad work those trembling fingers made 
with Charley's toilet that morning. Still she kept 
*y^g> «^d buttoning, and pinning, and rolling his curls 
over her fingera— for the restless, unquiet heart finds 
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relief in motion ; ay, motion — ^when the brain reels and 
despair tngs at the heart-strings. Oh, Time be merci- 
ful ! bear swiftly on the restless spirit to meet its &te ; 
torture it no longer, suspended by a hair over the 
dread abyss I . 

It had commenced raining. Rose believed it was 
that which made her linger on that morning, forgetting 
through how many drenching rains she had patiently 
traversed those streets. 

She walks back and forth from the window irreso- 
lutely. She thinks she will wait till the skies clear. 
Poor Rose I will thy sky eoer be clear ? Now she 
listlessly takes up a newspaper, with which Charley has 
been playing. She smooths out its crumpled folds, and 
reads mechanically through advertisements of runaway 
negroes, sales of slaves at the auction block, ship-news, 
casualties, marriages, deaths. Ah ! what is that ? 

"THE MTSTERY EXPLAINBD. 

" It is at length ascertained that the young man who was poisoned 
in Natchez, in a house of questionable reputation, by an abandon- 
ed female, was Vincent L'Estrange Vincent The deceased was 
about twenty-fiye, of splendid personal appearance, and will doubt- 
less be much regretted by the large and &shionable circle in which 
he moved. The murderess has not yet been apprehended." 

The arrow has reached its mark — ^the bolt has sped 
— ^the weary search is ended — ^Vincent is found. Rose's 
Vincent ? 

No, not Aer*. 
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The idol is dethroned forever : the Yinoent Aer 
innocent heart loved was good, and pnre, and tme. 
Rose Buffens but she no longer loves. There is a 
deep sense of wrong and injury, a harried look back 
upon all that is lost, a shuddering look forward, from 
youth's blighted threshhold, at the long, dreary years 
yet to come — a helpless folding of the hands at Fate 
— « hopeless, tearless, measureless grie£ 

Blessed tears come quickly ; lighten that hesFjload ; 
moisten those burning eyelids ; unclasp those icy 
hands; give to those dumb lips speech; take from 
young life death's stony semblance t 

Speak to her, Charley. Stir the deep fountains of a 
mother's love, poor fisitheriess one! Nestle dose to 
her desolate heart. Bid her live for tAes, Chailej. 
Tell her that 'mid thorns roses are found. Tdl her that 
to the nigfU alone, many a dewgemmed flower yidds 
up its incense. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

"That will do, Mrs. Macque, thank you; now a 
small wine-glass and another tea-spoon, if you please, 
for the light stand. I think we can leave nurse Chloe 
with my patient now," said the speaker, turning to a 
tall negress. "Tou understand, Chloe, give her the 
drops at four in the morning, if she should waken ; if 
the effect of the opiate lasts longer, do not disturh 
her. I shall be in by six in the morning," and Doctor 
Perry took his leave. 

No, not his leave ; he might not stay with Rose, 
but he could pace up and down beneath her window ; 
he could see by the faint light of the shaded night-lamp, 
the shadow of the nurse's figure on the muslin window- 
curtains, and know that she was fidthful at her post ; 
yes, he could walk there, and the time would not seem 
long while he thought of Rose. 

Did she think, poor child, that his love could be 
chilled by aught but unworthiness ? 

Did she think it could die out though no encourag- 
ing breath of her's fanned the flame ? 

Did she think he could leave her to traverse the 
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crowded streets of that great Sodom, with no de&nae 
but her helplessness ? 

Did she think that a rejected lover could not be a 
trustworthy, firm, and untiring friend ? 

Did she think that, like other men, he would mete ' ' 
out his attendance, only so &r as it met with an equlT* 
alent ? 

Dear Rojse I 

How often he had longed, as he had followed her at 
a distance through the crowded streets, and seen her 
slight form bend under Charley's burden, to offer her 
his protecting arm. How he had longed, when the 
day's fruitless tramp was over, to go to her in the little 
parlor, and bid her lay her weary head, fearlessly, as if 
on a brother's breast, and now, when the heart's tonio— 
hope — ^had been suddenly withdrawn, would the droop- 
ing spirit sink ? Medicine, he knew, could do little for 
the soul's malady, but what it could do, she should be 
benefited by. 

The old colored nurse Chloe drew aside the bed-cur- 
tains to look at her charge. How still she lay — ^how- 
white and. wan. "Berry sick," she muttered, with a 
shake of her turbaned head, "missis berry. sick," andv 
she moved gently a long tress of hair which lay across 
Rose's forehead. " Missis berry young," she muttered, 
"no wrinkles dere; missis* heart is wrinkled, pr'aps; 
young &ce an' ole heart ; some trouble been dere," and 
the old negress touched the little snow-flake of a hand 
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which lay upon the coverlid. " Most see trough it," 
she muttered, following the tracery of the blue veins. 
" No ring on de wedding-finger ; ah ! pr'aps dat 's it," 
said the old negress, " den she'd better nebber wake 
up again. Black skins and white skins, de Lord sends 
'em both trouble to make it all even. Some one ting, 
some anodder. My ole missis Vincent berry rich, but 
had berry bad son ; handsome, but berry bad ; lub no- 
body but himself; die like a dog wid all his money. De 
Lord he makes it all even, dis nigger knows dat ; ole 
missis V^cent good to gib ole Chloe her freedom, but 
missis' son berry bad. De Lord sends some one ting, 
some anodder," and Chloe folded her arms philosophi- 
cally, and leaned back in her chair. 

10 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

TuE door of Gertrude's studio was ajar, for the day 
was warm, and the lady had sat persistentlj at hei: 
easel, as was her wont (when the glow was on), flinoe 
early day-light. 

lectures and picture frames, canvas and brushes, 
sketches in oils, engravings and crayons, were scat- 
tered round, with as little regard to housewifo-ly or- 
der, as if the apartment had been tenanted by one of 
the disorderly sex ; the light was fine, and that was the 
most Gertnide cared about. 

She was a picture herself as she sat there, and 
though a woman, was not aware of it. The loose, 
* white wrapper she wore had become unfastened at the 
throat, and fallen partially off one shoulder, revealing 
as perfect a bust as ever set a sculptor or lover dream- 
ing. No prettier ornament could have been found 
to keep back her light brown tresses than her tiny 
white ears. And as the light fell upon the arm and 
hand which *held her palette, one ceased marveling, 
with such a model before her, at her successful repro- 
ductigns of it in the female pictures. 
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There are some kinds of hair which always look 
poetical, whether arranged or disarranged ; their glossy 
waves changing in tlie tun's rays like the arched neck 
of the peerless golden pheasant; now brown, now 
golden, beautiM wbether in light or shade. This 
was one of Gertrude's greatest channs. And yet 
Gertrude was no beauty; but somehow there was a 
witchery about her which made you think so. It 
might hsLTb been the play of expression on the flexible 
lips, the warming up of the complexion, the sudden 
Mndling of the eye with smiles, to be as suddenly 
quenched by tears ; the rapid transitions from pensive 
sadness to mischievous mirth. When she spoke^ you 
thought the charm in her musical voice, when she 
moved, in the symmetry of her form; every dress she 
wore you wished she would always wear, every thing 
she did struck you as being most perfectly and grace- 
fully done ; every thing she said was pertinent and 
piquant ; she had thought much, and rei^d little, hence 
she was always fresh and original ; she was an inde> 
pendent thinker, and though strong-minded and clear- 
headed, was strictly feminine. You looked your 
watch in the ^e incredulously when you left her, as 
ifity not «Ae, were at feult. 

"I really do not think I can do better than that,*» 
she soliloquized, laying down her brushes, and stepping 
back to look at her picture, *Hhat is a success; I 
feel it." 
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*'Sunt8 and angels!'' she exclaimed as the dcx>r 
creaked slightly on its hinges; ''where did 70a ooxne 
from, you delicious little cherub ?" 

Well might she ezclaun. There was Charley, the 
little truant, just as he had crept out of bed, lookiDg 
(as a babe always does when it first wakes) like a deli- 
cate morning-glory, whose dewy beauty the first sun's 
ray will exhale. His little white night-robe hung 
loosely about him; his large lustrous eyes were full of 
childish wonder, his dark hair curled in moist rings 
round his white temples, and his cheek was yet warm 
with the flush of sleep. 

" VVTiere did you come from, you beautiful crea- 
ture ?" sidd Gertrude, snatching him up, and Iriamng 
first his cherry lips, then his bare, dimpled foot, with 
its pink-tipped toes, then Kis ivory shoulders; "I never 
saw any thing half so beautiful — ^who are you, you 
little dumb angel ?" 

Charley only replied by cuddling his little curly head 
on Gertrude's shoulder, for even infancy's ear may be 
won by the musical sweetness of a voice, and Ger- 
trude's tones were heart-tones. 

" You trusting little innocent," said Gertrude, as her 
eye moistened, " you are sweet and holy enough for an 
Infant Saviour. There, sit there now, darling," said 
she, placing him on the middle of the floor, and scat- 
tering a bunch of flowers about him by way of bribe, 
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** sit there now, while I sketch you for one," and she 
flew to her easel. 

" Yah — ^yah," said a voice at the door, as another 
model presented itself in the picturesque turbaned 
head of Chloe, " yah — ^yah — ^you cheat ole nurse dis 
time, Massa Charley — '* 

"Oh, don't take him away," said Gertrude; "lend 
him to me a little while — ^whose child is it ? I almost 
hoped he belonged to nobody." 

" Missis, down stairs," answered Chloe ; " I don't 
know her name ; she berry sick, I only came las' night 
to nurse her, and while I busy here and dere, Massa 
Charley take hisself off." 

" Your mistress is sick ?" said Gertrude ; " then of 
course she does not want this little piece of quicksilver 
squirming round her; I want to make a picture of 
him like those that you see," said Gertrude, pointing 
to her sketches about the room ; — " he is as handsome 
as an angel; leave him with me, never fear, I can charm 
babies like a rattlesnake, and bite them too," she added, 
touching her lips to Charley's tempting shoulders. 

" But my missis — " remonstrated Chloe. 

" Oh, never mind," said Gertrude, with her usual 
independence; "no mother ever was angry yet be- 
cause her child was admired. I will bring him down to 
y^our door when he gets weary — ^there, do go away — he 
grows more lovely every minute, and I am losing time." 

It was not strange that Gertrude should have been 
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unaware of the presence of the new lodger, rarelj 
leaving her studio and the little room adjoining, where 
she had her meals served, except ul the evening, wiien 
Rose was shut up in her own apartment, a prey to 
sorrowful thoughts. 

Gertrude was as unlike other women in her dislike 
of gossip as in various other items we might name. 
Provided she were not interfered with, it mattered 
nothing to her who occupied the rooms about her. It 
is only the empty-minded who, having no resources 
of their own, busy themselves with the a£&irs of their 
neighbors. It was unaccountable to her how the num- 
ber of another woman's dresses, or bonnets, the hours 
and the places in which she promenaded, the visitors 
she had, or relied to have, her hours for rising, eating, 
and retiring, or the exact state of her finances, could 
be matters of such momentous interest. Living con- 
tentedly in a world of her own, she had neither time 
nor inclination for $uch petty researches. 

A month had elapsed since Rose's sickness ; she was 
now convalescent, and able to part with the fidthful 
Chloe, who claimed the privilege of calling in occasion- 
ally to see Massa Charley. Rose was again alone — ^no, 
not quite alone, for Gertrude had made her acquaint- 
ance, to explain her capture of Charley, and ask the 
loan of him till the picture should be finished. 

Gertrude was at a loss to comprehend Rose's man^ 
ner : at one moment frank and sisterly, at the next 
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oold, ffllent, and repeUant. Rose was staraggliiig with 
two contending feelings ; her straightforward ingenu- 
ousness made her shrink from the idea of concealing 
from one of her own sez,who thus sought her acquaint- 
ance, her real history. She shrank from a friendship 
based on deception. 

Simple, straightforward Rose ! as if half the friend- 
ships in the world would not snap in twain, placed on 
any oth^ basis I 1£ each heart, with its diongenuous 
trickeries, its selfish purposes and aims, were laid 
bare to its neighbor, if the real motives for seeming 
kindness, the inner life, whose pure outward seeming 
is often in direct inversion to the hidden corruption 
were as transparent to the human as to the Omniscient 
eye, who could stand the test ? 

A few interviews with Gertrude served to dispel, in 
a great measure, these feelings. Her ready tact, and 
quick, womanly sympathies, served to bridge over the 
chasm to Rose's naturally trusting heart. 

Oh, that parting with thjB life-boat of fidth — ^that un- 
settled, drifting, sinking, weary feeling — ^that turning 
away even from the substance, for fear of the mocking 
shadow— that heart-isolation which makes a desert of 
the green earth, with all its fragrance, and music, and 
sunshine— who that has known misfortune has not de- 
plored it ? Who has not striven in vain to get an- 
chored back again where never a ripple of distrust 
might disturb his peace. 
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*^Tell me how 70a like it,^ said Gertrade, placSng 
Charley's finished pictnre in the most fiivorable light. 
^ Now don't saj you ore no connoissem*, that is only a 
polite way of declining to give an nn&yorable opinion, 
find all the &nlt you can with it ; you at least should 
know if it is true to life.** 

" It is perfect,** said Rose, delightedly ; " it is Char- 
ley's own self; he if a pretty boy,*' said the proud 
mother, looking alternately from him to the picture. 

" You must remember,** said Gertrude, " that of all 
the different expressions of a loved fisu^e, which the 
heart has daguerreotyped, the artist can catch but oAe, 
and that one may not always bo to friends the favorite 
expression ; hence you-see, with all our good intentions, 
the croft sometimes labor to disadvantage. However, 
I seldom paint portraits ; my forte is ^ still life ;* so, of 
course,'* she added, laughing ; " your mercurial little 
Charier/ was quite out of my orbit, but thanks to flow- 
ers and lump-sugar, I think I inay say there is his 
double.** 

" A mother's eye sees no flaw in it," said Rose. 

" Thank you," said Gertrude, with a gratified smile. 
" It has already found a purchaser, A gentleman who 
was in my studio this morning thought it a fancy 
sketch, and would not believe me when I told binrx 
that there was a beautiful living type ; he offered me a 
sum for it that would at one time have made my 
heart leap ; I can afford to refiise it now." 
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" How early did your artistic talent develop itself?" 
asked Rose. 

" I was always fond of pictures," replied Gertrude ; 
"but the * talent' which prosperity * folded in a napkin,' 
the rough hand^ of adversity shook out." 

"Adversity?" repeated the astonished Rose, look 
ing at Gertrude's sunny fece. 

"You are skeptical," said Gertrude. "I forgive 
you, but I have learned not to wear my heart dangling 
like a lady's chatelaine at my girdle, to be plucked 
at by every idle, curious, or malicious hand. 

" Listen I" And she drew her chair nearefto Rose. 
10* 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

OSBTBUDS'S 8T0BT. 

^ Wheit I was about fifteai, I lost both my parents 
with an epideooio, which raged in the ndghboxhood. 
Up to that time, I had known poverty and soirow 
only through an occasional novel, which fell in my 
way. My dear fiither, whose silver head I never can 
think of without involuntarily and reverentially bow- 
ing my own, had made my child-life one dream of de- 
light. I felt free to think aloud in his presence. I 
feared no monastic severity at my childish blunders, or 
indiscretions; he was my friend, my play-fellow, as weU 
as my teacher and guardian. 

" I had an only brother, who had imbibed an uncon- 
querable passion for travel and adventure, and the only 
mistake my &ther ever made educationally, was shut- 
ting him off from any mention of the subject. He 
thought himself right in this, and meant it kindly ; 
but it resulted in my brother's secretly leaving home 
in disguise for a foreign port ; he has never since been 
heard from, and was probably lost at sea. 

** Upon the death of my parents there was found 
nothing left for my support, and I was left to the care 
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of a distant relative. It was an unexpected and unwel- 
come legacy, for Mxs. Bluff had five children of her 
own, and though in comfortable circumstances, desired 
no addition to her fiunily. The knowledge of this ad- 
ded poignancy to the grief which already burdened my 
heart. Upon entering this new life, I made many 
awkward attempts, with Wf city-bred fingers, to pro- 
pitiate Mrs. Bluff on such occasions as baking-days, 
deaning^ys, washing-days, and ironing-days. Mrs. 
Bluff^s daughters were as round as pumpkins, and as 
flaunting as sun-flowers ; could spin and weave, and 
quilt, and bake, and brew, and had the reputation of 
driving the best bargain at the village store, of any 
customer for miles round ; they pushed me this way 
and that, laughed at my small, baby hands and pale 
fece, wondered where I had been brought up that 
I never saw a chum ; * swapped off' my dear books, 
my only comforts, unknown to me, to a traveling ped- 
dler for some bright-red ribbon, and voted me on all 
occasions a most useless piece of fiimiture. As for Mr. 
Blu£^ provided his horses, hens, cows, pigs, and chick- 
ens, fulfilled their barn-yard destiny, and Squire 
Tompkins's rabbits did not girdle his young trees, 
and his mug of cider was ready for his cobwebbed 
throat as soon as his oxen?s horns were seen turning 
down the lane, the world might turn round or stand 
stiU. 
'' Every effort I made to conciliate the Blnfli^ or to 
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render myself useful, met with a rude rebuS I oould 
not understand it then. I see now that it was the 
rough but involuntary tribute which uneducated minds 
involuntarily paid to a more refined one. Tet wfaj 
should they feel thus? If I could have taught them 
many things I had learned from books, they, on the 
other hand, could have initiated me into the practieal 
duties of every-day life, without a knowledge of which 
any woman is in a pitiable state of helplessnesSi fi>r 
though she may be rich enough to have servants, she 
is yet at their mercy, for if she chooses to order a 
certain pudding for dinner, they may make a reply, 
which her ignorance can not controvert, as to the tiqie 
necessary to prepare it, or the quantity of ingredientS| 
not on hand, to make it. 

"Deprived of my books, my mind preyed upon 
itself. I wandered off, in my leisure hours, in the 
woods and fields, and built such air-castles as architects 
of sixteen are apt to construct. So fond I became of 
my wood-rambles in all weathers, and talking to my- 
self for want of company, that an old lady in the 
village asked Mrs. Blu£^ with the most commiserating 
concern, * if it was n't a heap of trouble to look after 
that crazy critter ?' 

" I had been at Qreytown about a year when a new 
pastor was settled over the village church. It was an 
event commensurate with the taking of SebastopoL 
There was not an unwedded female in the parish, my 
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ooasins included, who did not fftve him a call n the 
most immistakable manner. What with utter disgust 
at these open advances^and renewed signs of hostility 
on the part of my cousins since his advent, I resolved 
to absent myself on the occasion of every parochial 
call, and to confine my eyes to the pew crickets on 
Sunday. 

"The barriers which my obstinacy thus built up 
chance throw down. City bred as I was, I had an 
extraordinary gift at climbing trees and scaling fences. 
In one of my rambles, trusting too much to my agile 
ankles, when climbhig over a stone wall, I lost my foot- 
hold, and was precipitated to the ground, bringing 
down a large stone upon my foot. The pain was so 
great that I fainted. 

"When I came to myself the minister was bathing 
my &ce with some water he had brought from a brook 
near by. I roused myself, and after making several 
ineffectual attempts to bear my own weight, was 
obliged to accept his offered arm. I was vexed to 
have been seen in so awkward a predicament, vexed 
that the dread of the storm that was sure to burst on 
my head on my appearance with him at my aunt's, 
should render me incapable of even the most common- 
place conversation. For some reason or other, he 
seemed equally embarrassed with myself, and I shut 
myself up on reaching home, to give fhll vent to my 
mortification. From that moment I endured every 
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species of persecution from my aunt aad ooofflns, who, 
with their scheming eyes, saw in it only a well-planned 
stratagem, and drove me nearly distracted by speaking 
of it in that light to those who would be sure to report 
it to the party most concerned. Whether this sug- 
gested thoughts in the young minister he would not 
otherwise have entertiuned, I can not say — certain it 
iS| that he very soon invited me to become mistress of 
the parsonage, and from its flowered windows, a few 
weeks after, with my husband's arm about me, I could 
smile on my parisliioners, both male and female. 

*^ Never was a wife blessed with a truer heart to rest 
upon — never was a wife nearer forgetting that happi* 
ness is but the exception in this world of change. 
What is this modem clamor about ' obedience' in the 
marriage relati<m ? How easy to ' obey' when the heart 
oan not yield enough to the loved one? Ah, the 
chain can not fret when it hangs so lightly ! I never 
heard the clanking of mine. Oh, the deep, unalloyed 
happiness of those five short years ! I look back upon 
it from this distance as one remembers some lovely 
scene in a sunny, fiur-off land, where earth and heaven 
put on such dazzling glory as dimmed the eyes forever 
after, making night's leaden pall denser, gloomier, for 
the brightness which had gone before. These are 
murmuring words ; bflt Rose, if you ever loved deeply ; 
i^ after drifting about alone in a stormy sea of trouble, 
you gained some gallant vessel, saw the port of peace 
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in sight, and then were again shipwrecked and en- 
golfed-^bnt 70a are weak jet, dear Rose ; I should not 
talk to 70a thus," said Gertrude, observing Rose's 
tears. 

^ It eases mj heart sometimes to weep," was Rose's 
low repl7. " Go on." 

^' I left the roof nnder which no soimd of disoord 
was ever heard, m7 child and L The world is fnll of 
widows and orphans. One meets their sabled forms 
at every step. No one turns to look at them, nnless 
perhaps some tearful one at whose hearthstone also 
death has been bus7. And so we passed along, won- 
dering, as thousands have dona before us, as thousands 
will in time to come, how the sun could shine, how 
the birds could sing, how the flowers could bloom, 
and we so grief-stricken ! I found the world what all 
find it who need it. Wh7 wear7 70U with a repetition 
of its repulses— of m7 humiliations, and struggles, and 
vigils ? Years of privation and suffering passed over 
m7head. 

'^ Amid my ceaseless searches for emploTment I met 
a Mr. Stable. He was a widower, with two little bo7s 
who were at that time with his first wife's relatives. 
He proposed marriage to me. M7 heart recoiled at the 
thought, for m7 husband was ever before me. I told 
him so, but still he urged his suit. I then told him that 
I feared to undertake the responsibilities of a step- 
mother. He replied that was the strongest argu- 
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ment in &yor of my fitness for the office. He told me 
that my child should be to him dear and cherished as 
his own. These were the first words that moved me. 
For mj child's sake should not I accept such a com- 
fortable home ? Often he had been sick and suffered 
for medicines not within my meana to procure ; was I 
not selfish in declining ? I yadllated. Stahle saw his 
advantage, and pursued it. A promise of employment 
which had been held out to me that morning fidled. 
I gave a reluctant consent. Mr. Stahle's delight 
was unbounded; his buoyant spirits oppressed me; 
his protestations of love and fidelity pained me; I 
shrank away from his caresses, and when, after a few 
days, he, fearful of a change in my resolution, urged a 
speedy union, I told him that the marriage must not be 
consummated — ^that my heart was in my husband's 
grave — that I could not love him as I saw he desired, 
and that our union under such circumstances could 
never bo a happy one. 

" lie would listen to no argument ; said I had treated 
him unkindly; that my promise was binding, and 
that I could not in honor retract it ; that he did not 
expect me to love him as he loved me, and that if I 
could yield him no warmer feeling than friendship, he 
would rather have that than the love of any other 
woman. Perplexed, wearied, and desponding, I ceased 
to object rather than consented, while Stahle hurried 
the preparations for our union. Worn out in mind 
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and body, I resigned myself as in a sort of stnpor, 
like the wretch whom drowsiness overpowers in the 
midst of pathless snows. Oh, had I InU then woke up 
to the consdonsness of my own powers ! But I will 
not anticipate. 

^^Mr. Stahle took a house much larger than I 
thought necessary, for he had only a limited salary. 
I begged him to expend nothing in show ; that if his 
object were to gratify me, I cared for none of those 
things. He always had some reason, however, which 
he considered plausible, for every purchase he made ; 
and skipped from room to room with the glee of a 
diild in possession of a new toy, giving orders here 
and there for the arrangement of carpets, furniture, 
and curtains, occasionally referring to me. On such oc- 
casions I would answer at random, memory picturing 
another home, whose every nook and comer was cher- 
ished as he who had made it for me an earthly 
heaven 1 

** One morning early, Stahle came to my lodgings in 
great haste, saying, * Gertrude, we must be married 
immediately; this very morning; see here,' and he 
drew from his pocket a paper, in which he read: 
* Married, last night, by Rev. Dr. Briggs, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Deane to John H. Stable.' 

** * Who could have done that?* asked I, no suspi- 
cion of the truth crossing my mmd. 

" * It is impossible to tell,' replied Mr Stahle ; * at all 
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events, there is only one course for us to pursue ; here 
is the marriage-license — ^the clergyman will wait upon 
us in fifteen minutes. Never mind your dress,' said he, 
as I cast my eye down upon my sable robes — (alas 1 
they were all too fitting) — *• you always look pretty, 
Gertrude,' and he took my hmd in his own, which 
trembled with agitation. 

^^ I was bewildered, paraljied ; iir up to that mo- 
ment I had hoped for some uneipected deliveraiioe. 
I was hardly conflcious during the ceremony. I re- 
membered the &oe of my child, and of a fiiend who 
was witness. I remember Stahle's convulsive pressnie 
of my arm against his side. I remember how like a 
knell fell these words upon my ear, ^ I now pronounce 
you man and wife.' I Remember my dread of the 
clergyman's taking leave of us; and I remember that 
the gleam of Stable's eye, as ho did so, made me 
shiver. 

" Stable was mentally infinitely my inferior ; still I 
believed him a conscientious Christian. Now when I 
look back, I only wonder that I did not lose my &ith 
in the very belief he so disgraced by hi^fTofessorship. 
His external religious duties were most punctiliously per- 
formed. He never was absent, how inclement soever 
the weather, fi^om church or vestry-meeting ; he never, 
under any circumstances, omitted fimiily devotions; 
the Bible was as fiuniliar to him as A, B, C, and as 
often on his lips. I myself was religiously inclined ; it 
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was this alone which had buoyed me up when wave 
after wave of troable dashed over me. I had thought 
sometimes that on this ground we could meet, if on no 
other. This alone ii^ppired me with confidence that 
his promises to me and my child would be conscien- 
tiously kept. 

'^ How can I describe to you my gradual waking up 
fix>m this delusion? The conviction that came slowly 
•^-rbut surely — ^that he was a hypocrite, and a gross sen- 
sualist. That it was passion^not lo^e, which he felt for 
me, and that marriage was only the stepping-stone to 
an else impossible gratification. 

*' Now I understood why that, which, to a delicate 
mind, would have been an insuperable obstacle to our 
union, was but a straw in his path. It was not the 
sotU of which he desired possession, it was not that 
which he craved or could appreciate. I was wild with 
despair. O, the creeping horror with which I listened 
to his coming footsteps I I sprang firom my seat when 
his foot&U announced his approach — ^not to meet him, 
as a wife should meet her husband, as I in happier days 
had met Artfiur — but' to fiy fi*om him — ^to throw out 
my arms despairingly for help, and then to mnk back 
iuto my chair, and nerve myself with a cahn voice and 
shrouded eye to meet his unacc^sptable caresses. 

^^O, what a fate — ^and for me 1 I who had soared 
with the eagle, to burrow with the mole I 

^'How aggravated the misery that one must bear 
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alone! My perfect self-control conld not be pene- 
trated by Stable's imperfect vision ; — ^to him my disgofit 
was only coyness, and served bat as fuel to the flame. 
This was my penance, for a sin against God, of whioh 
every woman is guilty who goes from the altar with 
peijured lips. Bat alto! little 1^ little, as a drop of 
water may wear awsy the ataJk, hnii poverty, and sor- 
row, and d ia e y ag en ient vcijbed mt of my energy, 
and made ma'iibe helpless teolIlNs. Still it com- 
forted ma tiiat I iHlaot deodved Stable ; — he knew 
my heart wai Hot his^ and but ^ the trick to which I 
was now frmii his ^ears and p&ion had alike urged 
him on that fktal morning, I might have roused my- 
self ere too late, &om. the bennmbing spell of despair. 

'^ Still, before Gk>d I rera^ed conscientieasly to per- 
form the duties I had assumed. The more my heart 
recoiled, the more strict was my outward observance. 
I patiently repaired the dilapidations of Stahle*s 
widower wardrobe ; I attended to his minutest wishes 
with regard to the management of his household ; I 
saw that his fevorite dishes were set before him. 

^^Duti/ in place of Love! O, the dj||Pence in the 
two watchwords I The irresistible trumpet tones of 
the two combined I 

^^ During the day, the labor of my hands served as an 
escape-valve for the restlessness of tny heart ; but the 
evenings — ^the long, long eveningi! — ^for Stable never 
left my side. I proposed his leading to me, as a re- 
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priere fimn his oaresBes. I did not oare what, so that 
his amiB were^not round my waist, or his lip near mine. 
The plan suoceeded but very indifferently ; the books 
which I had on hand were not suited to his under- 
standing, or his taste. I then procured some novels, 
involyed him in traqiag the &tes of distressed lovers 
and their adjuncts, and succeeded better; not but that 
even then there were occasional parantheses which 
recalled me from the dream-land into which I had 
wandered away from fihe book ttd its reader, while 
employed wiUi my needle. This reading also served 
as a pretext for lengthening the evenings — which, par- 
adoxical as it may appear, was very desirable to me. 

^^ I have said Stable had two absent children. I had 
urged him. ever since our marriage to bring them 
home. His reply always was: *I can not leave you 
yet, Gertrude, to go for them.* I urged their sep- 
aration from him, and the necessity that probably 
existed for those who had passed through so many 
different lands, of some system, as to their govern- 
ment and education. He seemed quite iusensible to 
these apped% haviug only one thought, that of leaving 
me, although the journey required but one day. 

"I am, as you have seen. Rose, very fond of .chil- 
dren. I determined, God helping me, to frilfiU my 
duty to the utmoil in regard to his. I hoped to make 
this a pleasant dut^ 

^^ It was evening. % was alone ; a cheerful fire blazed 
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upon the hearth ; the tca4ablo was spread, the lamps 
lighted, and my little Arthur was amusing himself 
making rabbits with his fingers upon the walls. I sat in 
my little rocking-chair thinking. It was so blessed to 
be again alone with only my litdA Artf^nr. lip, eye, 
and brow to be ott <)f schod I ^l^lrae, my bill of sale 
every where^ui iqj ^ye ; tlifilA>of^nr0r my head was 

'<Ha]4cI-Hy^«aritli su^ titongfc thit step ww 
Stahle*s I Efe )mdP%|lBqiect' ilom bis day*8 jonmey. 
lie came in, Isading by the han^wof|jktie boys. My 
heart waroiad toward the xnolherieii ; iAtte little ones, 
still clad in the" badge of mooming for her whose losa, 
with my best eflEorli^ I eqaUi B^jer hope to repair ;-^ 
these little ones, lookmg wonderingly S||at them^ 
in their meek helplessness, at the strange aspect of 
every thing ! It was to me an inexpressibly tonching 
sight. Before I could caress them, Stable stuped be- 
tween us, and threw his arms passionately aDout me. 
It was so like him, that mistake. The chidren felt 
supplanted, cast frightened glances at me^Ad nestled 
closer to each other. I lost iiot a momendpt disengag« 
ing myself from Stable, and took thei^both in my 
lap.- / 

"Fragile little things they were^They had out- 
grown their scanty garments, tl^ brush had not 
brought out the gloss on their silky locks, their 
little finger-nails were all untriftned, their flesh out 
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of sight not scrapuloQsly clean ; m short, they looked 
as ohfldhood ever looks when the watchfhl eye and 
busy hand of the mother is cold in death. 

^ We soon became friends. The searching glances 
they bent on me, in which I felt they were, to the 
best of their childish .ability, taking my measure, I 
retnmed with looks of,heaTtrelt pity and love. 

^ The next day, and many succeeding days, I busied 
myself in sup^ying their wardrobe. I h§d a natural 
skill in cutting and making children's garments, wfaich^. 
in my search for emplq^ent, I had sometimes hoped 
to turn to accotnt, and wl^ph rendered it a matter of 
l\ttle expense ta Stahle. This was a great gratification 
tome ; it seenf^d to me to renay, in some sort, an irk- 
some obliga^in. I worked ^gently and assiduously, 
and had the satisfaction t)f hearing Stahle say that ^he 
had not thought his children were so pretty ;' and yet 
I expended nothing in- omainent, so unnecessary on 
childhood ;* but their limbs had free plajr in their 
clothes ; th^ colors of which their dresses were com- 
posed were^ goited' to their complexions ; their feet 
were not compressed with tight shoes; their hair was 
nicely kept, and they gradually lost that shy, startled 
look which so distressed me when they first came. 

^' I taught AuthJbL to yield his natural rights in his 
own property to thd^ It was a lesson I was derirous 
early to teach him, wp was in danger of becoming 
selfish from always haiAz played alone. 
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^ Children have quick instincts. Little Edgar and 
Harry soon learned to love mc, whom they knew to be 
their friend; they would put their arms about my 
neck, and call me ' dear mother.' This troubled me ; 
it seemed as if it must pain Aer. I never taught them 
to call me so. I meter taught'^y child to call Stable 
fiithcr. It seemed to nle lib should not be forced, 
but should fow out spoq^aneoody ; even then I 
almost shrank from accepting w sacrad appellation. 
I talked to them'^aften of their own mother, lest years 
should eflBuse the indistinct rtaollcotions of infimcy. I 
learned from their childiab imtttle, 1^ she was *al- 
ways nek.' I could readily believe it, fi>r\hey had 
inherited her fragility; also that she * taught them a 
little prayer,* wBch*Bejf * could n^. remember,' 
though I repeated several which childhood ofteneat 
lisps. 

*^ They said mother's hair was not curly, like mine, 
and that she was *ever so much little-er*; and that 
she coughed very bad, and could not plagr with them 
much. Consumption then was the enemy I was to 
ward off; so I protected their little lungs with flanneL 
I dressed them warmly, and then tried to inure them 
to all weathers, as I had always done my own 
child. « 

^' I found a sort of quiet happinA in thus attempting 
to perform my duty, for I rejty loved the children, 
who were quite as good as thtf could be, after having 
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passed through so many different hands. We had 
been some time married when all the little ones were 
seized with scarlatina, and after a painM prostration 
by it, and a partial convalescence, the doctor advised a 
change of air, and we accordingly commenced all 
needful preparations for the journey. 

"Up to this time I had not been into public with 
Stahle; even in my first married life I had never 
done this, (why should I have done so when home was 
Paradise ?) and now — ^what availed change of place, 
when, go where I might, the arrow was stiU quivering 
in my heart? 

"Occasionally we had callers, business friends of 
Stable's, to whom he requested me to be, and to whom 
I was, punctiBously civil. * *■ * * ^ 

" But we were now to move out o£ this orbit into a 
wider one ; we were to meet more than one class of 
persons, for the dualities of travel have made north 
and south, east and west, mere nominal terms. 

" One day, on our journey, I took my seat at a pub- 
lic dinner-table with Stahle. Some gentlemen were 
already seated, and engaged in coitversation. As we 
entered, one of them glancing at us, said to his com- 
panion, * Look there, Howard, how in the name of 

did such a fellow,' nodding at Stahle, *get such a fine- 
iooking woman as that for a wife ?' 

" Stahle overheard fe ; his lips were Kvid with sup- 
pressed rage, while in spite of all my efforts to keep 
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the tcU-tale blood from my fiice, it was quite crim- 
soned. From that moment he became changed ; for 
the first time the disparity between us seemed to 
dawn upon him. He thought every body else vas 
looking at us through the same pair of spectacles. 
He grew moody, silent, and sbitracted; was ever on 
the alert when we were in oompany, overhearing every 
word, watching every look, notioing every motion, 
magnifying every thing into an flBront to him, or an 
overture to me. 

*' I have not described Stahle'p physique to yoo. He 
was underndzed, with a pale complexion, and light 
brown beard. He wore his hair long, and j&rted on 
the left temple, its sleek, shining look, giidng him a 
meek appearance; his ftps were thin, and| in a woman, 
would have been called shrewish ; this toU-tale feature 
he dexterously concealed with his beard. I have never 
seen such a mouth since, that I have not shuddered ; 
his eyes were a pale gray, and were always averted in 
talking, as if he feared his secret thoughts might shine 
throagh them. He appeared to great disadvantage in 
company, both from his inferior personal appearance 
and his total inability to sustain a conversation on any 
subject. Of this he seemed to be unaware until we 
appeared in company together. I soon found that the 
monosyllabic system to which he was necessarily con- 
fined, it would be necessary fi)r me also to adopt, 
when addressed. This, apart from the tyranny which 
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prompted it, was no trial to me, for I never liked going 
into company, and never was at a party which paid me 
for the bore of dressing. 

'' Of course I saw all these things as though I saw 
them not. I was perfectly aware of my position, and I 
resolved, under all circumstances, to control myself, 
and never descend, whatever might transpire, to a war 
of words. I appeared ia public as seldom as possible, 
lest Stahle should find cause of offense. I was as scru- 
pulously attentive to him and his interests as if I did 
not know that my best endeavors would now be mis- 
construed. I felt no Altering in my desire to make his 
innocent children happy and comfortable. I spoke to 
no one of my discomfort. I said to myself I have 
made a great.mistake, and must bear the consequences 
with what fortitude I may. 

" I little knfew the deadly malignity of Stahle's dis- 
position. I little knew the penalty I was to pay for the 
difference which naturo and education had made be- 
twe^i us. 

''One day Stable came home looking unusually 
moody and sullen. He found his dinner nicely pre- 
pared, and the children neatly washed and dressed. 
The parlor was tidy, I was courteous ; there was noth- 
ing to find &ult with, nothing to irritate, not the most 
slender foxmdation for a quarrel. 

''Stable saw this— he could have wished it were 
otherwise. He was at a loss how to proceed. After 
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taking one or two turns across the room, he said, ^ G^- 
trade, I want all the children's clothes packed in a 
trunk, and ready by noon to-morrow.' 

^^ *• The children,' asked I, in surprise, * are you going 
to send the children away ? Where are they going ?» 

" * That 's my afiuir,' he rudely answered. 

^I asked no questions; I simply ssdd ' The trunk shall 
be ready,' and went on with my sewing. I did not know 
then as I do now, that it was the first of 8 projected 
and deliberate series of attempts to injure me, by creat- 
ing the impresdon that the children were not well oared 
for. He could not well have wounded me more deeply. 
I — who had so conscientiously striven to perform my 
duty to the motherless. I — ^who, when any little ques- 
tion between the children was to be decided, gave the 
preference to his children, lest I might wrong them 
even in a trifle — ^those ' trifles,' wliich, to dhildhood are 
matters of as grave importance as our adult affidrs. 

"The cunning malignity of this act was worthy of 
Stable. I made no complaint, I asked the children no 
question which I was too proud to ask the &ther. The 
little trunk was packed, and Stable remarking that he 
should be gone two days, the carriage drove o£ It 
was some comfort that the children ran up to me, and 
put up their lips spontaneously for a kiss, as they were 
leaving ; it was more still that my conscience acquitted 
me before Grod of any intentional sin of omisdon to- 
ward them. 
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^ I liad jttst begnn to see the good effect of system- 
atic training on natures sweet and good, though neg- 
lected and misdirected* Their wardrobes were amply 
supplied, the books purchased to teach them — ^and now 
— ^well, I bore the cross uncomplainingly at least, and 
when Stable returned, no trace of what had occurred 
was perceptible in my manner, or habits. He was evi- 
dently as much at a loss to understand my self-control, 
as to cope with it. He had expected a scene — an out- 
burst of indignant feeling — ^an angry altercation in 
which his nature might vent itself in a brutal reply. 
He judged me by the women whom he had all his lift 
known. He was at fault. 

^^His next step was to break up housekeeping and 
board out; for this also, he gave me no reason. Whole 
days he passed without peaking to me, and yet, at the 
same time, no inmate of a harem was ever more slav- 
ishly subject to the gross appetite of her master. It 
was now midwinter; I had a bad cough, and was 
suffering from want of flannels and thick under-clothes; 
he furnished me with no funds for the purpose. This 
was to compel me to do what would give him some 
advantage over me — ^run in debt. I foresaw this, and 
avoided it, confining myself to my insufficient clothing. 

"Stable always selected a boarding-house for our 
residence, the mistress of which was h&r own mis- 
tress — {i. e,^ a widow or a single woman). Imme- 
diately upon going to such a house, a private un- 
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derstanding spnmg up between Stable aad berself, 
and tbe servants taking tbeir cue from tbeir mis- 
tress, I found it quite impossible to get any thing I 
wanted. This was less of a trial to me than it might 
have been, had I not been accustomed to wait upon 
myself; but one is necessarily circumscribed in a 
boardiDg-house ; the cellar may not be visited for 
coal, or the kitchen for water, if the landlady does not 
see fit to have the bells answered; neither, if she 
chooses to decree otherwise, and your husband is in 
the conspiracy, can you be waited on at the table till 
every one else has been served. Stable often finished 
his dinner and rose &om the table While my plate an^ 
Arthur's, had no€ been once filled. He studiously in- 
sulted me by this public neglect, and to make it still 
more marked, helped every one else, even the men, 
within reach. Of this, also, I took no outward notice. 
" One day the landlady came to me with a mamier 
so bland that I was instantly on my guard. She com- 
plimented my hair, my figure, my manners. She won- 
dered I never came down out of my room into the 
public parlor. She intimated that the gentlemen were 
very desirous of making my acquaintance, particularly 
one, by the name of Voom — ^with whom, by the way, I 
had seen Stable leave the house, arm in ann. I saw 
through the plot at once — ^but received it as if I did 
not, treated her just as civilly as if she were not a 
female Judas, and resolutely kept my own apartment. 
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To show you the pettiness of Stahle's revenge, I will 
mention one or two incidents : 

^^One evening, while walking my room, a needle 
penetrated the thin sole of my slipper, and was at once 
half buried in my foot. Three times, with all my 
strfngth, I tried to extricate it ; the fourth, and I was 
still unsuccessful ; both strength and courage now &iled 
me. Stahle, from the other side of the room, looked 
coolly on, and, with a Satanic smile, said, * Why don't 
you pull again ?' With the courage inspired by this 
brutal question, I seized the protruding point of the 
needle with my trembling fingers, and finally succeeded 
m withdrawing it. 

^'That evemng sharp pains commenced shooting 
through my foot, extending quite to my side. I be- 
gan to grow uneasy as they increased, and requested 
Stahle to send for the doctor. This he peremptorily 
refused to do. I waited a while longer, my limb in 
th# mean time growing more and more painful. Again 
I requested Stahle to go for the doctor, or I should be 
obliged to send some one. At this he put on his hat 
and coat, and went out. After a prolonged absence 
he returned, not with a doctor, but a bottle of leeches, 
which he said * had been ordered,' and set down the 
bottle containing them on a table at the further end of 
the room. 

^' It had become by that time quite difficult for me 
to step, as the needle had penetrated the sole of my 
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foot ; bat, by the help of chaaniy I pushed myself along 
untS I reached the bottle. 

** I am not given to fiuntings or womanish fears, bnt 
from my childhood I have had a shuddering horror of 
any thing like a snake ; so nnconquerable was this aver^ 
don, that I was forced to date it back prior to my birth* 

^' Stable was awire of this weakness, and as, with a 
strong effort a^flUf-command, I took up the bottle and 
then set it down again in a paroxysm of terror at the 
squirming inmates, he laughed derisively. That laugh 
nerved me wifh new strength. I uncorked the bottle, 
holding its mouth dose to my foot, that the leeches might 
&sten on it, without my touching them with my lingers. 
/* As the first one greedily struck at my foot, I 
ftinted. The effort at self-control in my nervous, ex- 
dited state, was too much for me. 

" When I recovered, the broken bottle lay upon the 
floor, the leeches had disappeared, save the one which 
had fastened upon my foot, and Stahle had gone to 1yd. 

" Not long after this, unable to go out myself I sent 
my little Arthur of a necessary errand. He had at- 
tended to it successfully, and was returning, when a ^g, 
furiously driven by two young men, turned rapidly a 
street-comer, ran against and prostrated him. Arthur 
was a very spirited little fellow, and, beside, had much of 
Ae Spartan in his temperament. A policeman who 
«aw the transaction, stepped up and raised him upon his 
feet, the brave child stoutly maintaining that he was 
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not much hurt.' With all this bravery, Arthur was abo 
Aj and sensitive, and the gathering crowd and the imme- 
diate proximity of the policeman annoyed and mortified 
hitn. The policeman, however, true to his duty, would 
not leave him, and Arthur, whose love to me no 
thought of self could ever obliterate, gave him the 
number of Stahle's place of busiufts histead of our resi- 
dence, lest I should be distressed or fiu^htened in my 
invalid state by their sudden appearance. 

'' The«policeman accordingly left him there, satisfied 
that he would be ^dly cared for by a &then After 
he had gone, Stable put his pen behind his ear, his 
hands ih his pockets, and, surveying my boy a moment, 
said, ' Well, sir, go home to your mother.' 

^' Child as he was, he would have died rather than 
ask for the conveyance which he so much needed, or 
even for Stahle*s helping baud on the way — ^for it was 
8 long distance to our lodgings — ^and Sjiphle saw him 
liitt) out without offering either. 

" The door opened, and with white lips my brave boy 
staggered into the room, and briefly narrated his mis- 
foiftune, still persisting, though the pain was even then 
forcing tears from his eyes, that he was ^not hurt.' I 
took off his clothes, and found his side already quite 
black with the bruise he had received, and so sore that, 
though he still refrained &om complaining, he winced 
at the lightest touch of my finger. 

^^ I had not a cent in my possession, I had not had 
11* 
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W tor 2L long time, for I never had ask^d Stable for 
money. This Stahle knew, and that day and night, 
and half of the following day he purposely absented 
himself leaving me to get along in these circumstances 
as best I could with the child. On his return be asked 
no questions and took no notice of the occurrence, al« 
though Arthur w^ HUl a prisoner to the 80&. Kot a 
word passed mamNi^tber on the subject, though this, 
to my matemaReart, bad been the heaviest trial it bad 
yet been called to bear. 

^' Time passed on, and Arthur 4iad become convales- 
cent. I was now so extremely nervous from mental 
suffering, that I found it impossible to sleep unless I 
first wearied myself with out-door exercise. 

** Tying on my bonnet, I went out one afternoon for 
this purpose. The noise and whirl of the street was 
an untold relief to me. 

"Motion-Motion — ^when the briun reels, and de- 
spair tugs at ihe heart-strings I 

" On my return I was not obliged to ring at the front 
door, as some persons were standing upon the steps 
talking ; I passed them and my light footfall onAe 
carpet, being noiseless, I entered the door of my room 
unheralded. 

" Judge of my astonishment when I saw Stahle stand- 
mg with his back to me, quite unaware of my pres- 
ence, inspecting (by means of Mse keys) the contents 
of my private writing-desk I opening my husband's 
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letters, saored to me as the memory of his love ; read- 
ing others from valued friends, received before mj 
marriage with Stahle — ^not one of which, for any stain 
they cast on me, might not have been bared to the 
world's censorious eye. • ' 

"He then took up my husband's miniature — O, how 
unlike the craven &ce which bilt^verffc I At last, I 
was choking with passion; this 4^s J^brimming drop 
in my cup ; you might have known iWy the low, calm 
tone with which I almost whispered as I laid my trem* 
bling hand on m^ treasures — Hhese are mine not 
yours — '' 

" They were the only words whigh escaped my lips, 
but there must have been something in the tone and 
in my face, before which his spirit cowered. He made 
no attempt to rerist me as I took possession of them, 
but turning doggedly on his heel, muttered: *the law 
says you can have notlung that is not^ttne.' O, how 
many crushed and bleeding hearts all over our land 
can endorse the truth of this brutal answer. 

" Stahle began now to spend his nights away from 
tf^kne ; I had never yet made a complaint or remon- 
strance except in the case just stated* I did not now. 
If it waa his purpose with his usual want of insight 
into my character, to give me a long cord with which 
to hang myself, it &iled, for my boy and I slumbered 
innocently and peaoeftilly. 

" You may ask why, with these feelings toward me, 
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' ha did not desert me ; for two reasons. 1st. lie had a 
religions character to sustain ; during all this time he 
was more constant than ever, if that were possible, at 
every church and vestry-meeting, often taking part in 
the exercises, and always out-singing and out-praying 
every other church-member. 2d. It was his expecta- 
tion by theis(9 coj^iAous private indignities, which 
many a wife 4^fe0 ^ silence, to force me to leave 
Mn, and thus pllerve his pietistio reputation untar- 
nished. AU tttse plans, which I perfectly understood, 
ftiled. He could find nothing u^n which to sustain 
a charge against me, cither in my daily conduct, or in 
my private fj^eqpondence, dated, long years before 
he knew me, but whicn the law allowed him to hiapect, 

^I contracted no debts because he would not supply 
my necessaryfpnts. I took no advantage of his absence 
from homo to forfeit my own self-respect. What was to 
be done? I|Anust move cautiously, for the mainten- 
ance of a religidus character was his stock in trade. 

"Ketuming from a walk one day with my little 
Arthur, I found a note on my table from Stable, say- 
ing ^ that he had suddenly been called South on b4V^ 
ness, and should remain a few days.* I have never 
seen him since. Not that I did not hear from him, for 
the plan was legally concocted. Letters were written 
to me by lm% saying * that he was searching for a 
good business-situation, and would send for me when 
he found it.' Sending for me to join him, but making 
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no mention of my boy. Sending for me to come hnn* 
dreds of miles away imder the escort of his brother, 
whom I had ascertained to have nttered the foulest 
slanders about me (and who was to be my protector 
and purser on the occasion). Every letter was legally 
worded ; * my dear Gertrude* was at the top of the 
letter, and ^ your affectionate husbipd' at tfie bottom. 
They were always delivered td'ma by two witnesses, 
that I might not dodge having received them. And 
yet each one, though without a flaw fl^he eye of the 
law, was so manag^ as to render compliance with it 
impossible, had I desired to rejoin a man who had 
done, and was still covertly doiag, ail^^ his power 
to injure my good name. In the meanwhile, what 
he dared not do openly, he did by ^|^ underground 
railroad of slander ; insinuations were ^Ve by those in 
his employ; eyebrows were rsdsed, shoulders were 
shrugged, hints thrown out that my e^avagance had 
rendered it necessary for him to leave ^e. (I, who had 
never asked for a cent since our Siarriage, whose 
nimble needle had replenished his own and his chil- 
wen's dilapidated wardrobes.) 

'^ Men stared insolently at me in the street ; women 
cast self-righteous scornful glances ; * flninds' worse than 
foes, were emboldened by hU villain^Hio subject them- 
selves to a withering repulse from heMf ho sought to 
enm her honest bread. 

*^Did I go out in search of employment — ^I was 
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• parading to show mysel£» Did I stay within doors— 

* there was no doubt a good reason why I dared not 
go out.' Did I keep my own and my boy's small 
stock of clothing whole, tidy, and neat — ' they would 
like to know who kept me in clothes now." 

*' Surely," said Rose^terrupting her, " surely, dear 
Gertrude, *there most naye been those who knew, and 
oould bear witn^ that you were good and innocent." 

** True," answered Gertrude, " there were those who 
oould do so, b^Padmitting this &ct, what plausible ex- 
cuse could th«y make for not being my helpers and de- 
fenders on all needful occasions ? No, dear Rose, the 
world is a sel^^ one, and degrading as it is to 'human 
nature to assert it, it is noYcrtheless true, that there^are 
many, like t\m^ summer friends of mine, who woulft 
stand by wit^Bimb lips and see the slanderer distill, 
drop by drop, his poison into the life-blood of his vic- 
tim, rather th^ bring forward, at some probable cost 
to themselves, #ie antidote of truth in their possession. 
Even blood relations have been known to circulate 
what they knew to be a slander to cover their pi 
mony. And those people, who are the most gre< 
listeners to the slanderer's racy tale, are the people 
who " never mradle in such things," when called upon 
to refute it. ^ 

" Did these ^tter taunts crush me ? Was I to be- 
come, through despair, the vile thing Stahio and hit 
agents wished ? 






<l «» 
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"Nol The nights I walked my diamber-floor, 
with my finger-nails piercing my clinched pahns till 
the blood came, were not without their use. I 
weighed every feculty God had given me, measnred 
every power, with a view to its marketable use. I 
fonnd one yet nntried. I sdzed my pencil, and I 
triumphed even with the blood-hounds on my track, 
for God helped the innocent." 

" Oh, teach me that, strong-hearted, noble Ger- 
trude, teach me that! for I have ml stay this side 
Heaven !" and, with sobbing utterance. Rose poured 
into Gertrude's sympathizing heart the checkered 
story of her life, W 

Did she whose courage had parted the stormy waters 
of trouble, and who had come out triu^hant, turn a 
deaf ear to that wail of despair ? ^f 

Is woman always the bitterest foe of her crushed 
sister ? always the first to throw a stou^f at her ? 

No— God be thanked ! For the first time Rose was 
folded to a loving sister's heart, and in the sweet 

*rds of Ruth to Naomi, Gertrude said, as she bade 
se good-night, 

"Whither thou goest I will go ; whither thou lodgest 
I wiU lodgej naught but death shall part thee and me." 

Was the watchman's midnight cry^ ^* All 's well,'' 
bi^neath the window, a prophecy ? 



CHAFTEB XL. 

^SxEMB to me that you are nadging a fellow for his 
ticket every five mmutea,'' said a lantern-jawed looking 
mdividnal to the railroad conductor, as he roused him- 
self from his 9fyj t^d pulled a bit of red pasteboard 
from his hat-band. " I feel as if my gastronomic re- 
gion had been scooped out, and rubbed dry with a 
crash-towel ;0ow long before we stop, hey ?" 

<^Buy some books, sir?'' said a young itinerant 
bookseller to our hungry traveler. 

^Have yo^Bie ^True guide for travelers to preserve 
their temper P*" said our friend to the urchin. 

The boy looked anxiously over the titles of his little 
library, and replied, with a shake of the head, ^* No, 
sir, I never heard of it." 

"Nor I either," responded the hungry growler; 
" so get about your business ; the best book that iflik 
ever written can neither be ate nor drank ; I 'd give a 
whole library for a glass of brandy and water this 
minute," and the unhappy man folded his arms over 
his waistband, and doubled himself up like a hedge- 
hog in the comer. 

" I am always sure to get a seat on the sunny side 
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of the cars, and next to an Insh woman," muttered a 
yotmg lady. " I wonder do the Irish never feed on 
any thing bnt rum and onions ?"' 

" Very nncomfortable, these seats,'^ muttered a gen- 
tleman who had tried all sorts of positions to accom- 
modate his vertebrsB ; " the corporation really should 
attend to it. I will write an article about it in my paper, 
as soon as I reach home. I will annihilate the whole 
concern ; they ought to remember that editors occa- 
sionally travel, and remember which si^kheir bread is 
buttered. Shade of Franklin ! how my bones ache ; 
they shall hear of this in * The Weekly Scimeter.^ It 
is a downright imposition." 

In feet, every body was cross; every body was 
hraigry and begrimed with dust; eveyy body was 
ready to explode at the next feath^p weight of 
amioyance. 

Not every body ; there was one dear little girl who 
found sunshine even there, and ran about extracting 
honey from what to others were only bitter herbs. 
Holding on by the seats, she passed up and down the 
nm*ow avenue between the benches, peeping with the 
brightest smile in the world into the feces of the cross 
passengers, drinking from the little tin-cup at the 
water-tank, clapping her hands at the sound of the 
whistle, aad touching the sleeve even of the hedge- 
hog gentleman rolled up in the comer. The child's 
mother sat on the back seat, lookmg after her aa 
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kindly as she was able; but, poor thing, traveling 
nude her sick, and she held her camphor-bottle to her 
nostrils, and leaned g&sping against the window-sill to 
catch every stray breath of air. 

What's that? 

Crash goes the ^dndow-glass ; clouds of scalding 
steam pour into the cars, which seem to be vibrating 
in mid-air ; benches, baskets, bags, and passengers are 
all jumbled pell-mcU together ; every face is blanched 
with terror. • 

" Oh, it 's nothing, only the cars run off the track — 
only the engine smashed, and baggage-car a wreck — 
only the pasKngers' trunks disemboweled in a muddy 
brook — only the engineer scalded, and the passengers 
turned out into a wet meadow in a pelting shower of 
rain ; that 's ^. Not a son of Adam was to blame for 
it — of course not," growls the exasperated editor. 
" Thank Heaven the Superintendent of the road and 
the Directors were in the forward car and got the first 
baptism in that muddy brook." 

" Zounds 1" he exclaimed, pinning up his torn coat- 
flap, and punchmg out the crown of his hat ; *' tH?y 
shall hear of this in * The Weekly Scimeter.' Railroad 
companies should remember that editors sometimes 
travel." 

"Mayl my little May!" gasped the poor sick 
woman, recovering herself, and looking abc ut for her 
child; "Where's May?" 
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Ah, where 's May? Folded in His arms who carries 
the little lambs so safely in his bosomr-gone with the 
smile yet bright on her lip. 

Blithe little May ! 

They take the little lifeless fi>rm and bear it across 
the fields to the nearest fimn-honse, and the mother 
falls senseless, with her &ce to. the damp grass — the 
last tie of her widowed heart broken. 

"Sad accident, ma'am — ^hope you are not hurt,'* 
said the bustling village doctor to a lady who held 
her handkerchief over her mouth. " Deplorable I" ex- 
claimed the delighted doctor. " My engagements are 
very pressing in the village — ^five cases of typhoid 
fever, two of chicken-pox — ^hurried up here in the face 
of promise to a lady, wife of one of our richest men, not 
to be gone over half an hour, in case sh^should want 
me. Ladies can't always tell exactly^ you know, ma'am. 

" Jaw-bone fractured ? I 'm somewhat in a hurry. 
Senator Scott's wife, too, was very unwilling I should 
leave my office — ;" and the doctor drew out a 
Lepine watch, as if his moments were so much gold- 
ditet — ^as if he had not sat in his leathern chair, week in 
and week out, watching the spiders catch flies, and 
wishing he were a spider, and the flies were his pa- 
tients. 

" Jaw-bone broke, ma'am ?" he asked, again. 

" She is not hurt at all, I tell you," growled Mr, 
Howe, shaking the rain from his hat, as he stood knee- 
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deep in the tall ]neadow-g*iu». ^' She lost her set of 
ftbe teeth in the collision^ and if you jabber at her till 
the last day you won't catch her to open her mouth 
till she gets another set." 

^Mr, Howe," said that gentleman's wife, in a muffled 
Toioe from behind the handkerchief ^^ how can you ?" 

^How can I? I can do any thing, Mrs. Howe. 
Are not our trunks all emptied into that cursed 
brook ? All that French trumpery spoiled for which 
you have been draining my pocket all the spring to go 
to Saratoga. Did I want to come on this journey ? 
Dont I hate journeying ? Have n't I been obliged to 
go a whole day at a time with next to nothing on my 
(rtomach? Hayen't I been poked in the ribs eyery 
fifteen minutes for the conductor to amuse himself by 
snipping off the ends of my raih*oad tickets ? Don't 
my head feel as ifDodworth's brass band were playing 
Yankee Doodle insi4e of it? Refreshments ! Yes — 
what are the refreshments? A rush round a semi- 
circular counter by all sorts of barbarians — bowls of 
oysters, scalding hot, and ten minutes to swallow them 
— ^tea without milk— coffee without sugar — ^bread with- 
out butter, and unmitigated egg — ^no pepper — ^no salt 
— no nothing, and, seventy-five cents to pay; the 
whole thing is an outrageous humbug ; and now here 's 
this collision, and your false teeth gone, not to men- 
tion other things." 

Another muffled groan from behind the handkerchief 
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*^I'I1 have damages, heavy damages — let me see, 
there is the teeth, $200." 

"Good heaven's, Mr. Howe," shridked his wife — 
"you don't mean to mention ikem to the corpora- 
tion?" . 

" But I do, though," said John, "you never will be 
easy till you get another set, and I mean they shall 
find 'em." 

Another groan from behind the handkerchief 

"Passengers, please go chrough the meadow, and 
the cow-yard, yonder, and cross the stile to get into 
the cars beyond," shouted the brakeman. 

Down jumped the ladies from their parches on the 
fences, where they had been roosting, like draggled 
hens in the rain, for the last half hour, and all made a 
rush for the cow-yard. 

" There now, Mrs. Howe— do you hear that ? A 
pretty tramp through that high grass for your skirts 
and thin gaiter-boots. This is what tourists call the 
delights of traveling, I suppose — ^humph ' 

" We shan't get to till the middle of the night, 

I suppose — L 6., provided the conductor concludes not 
to have another smash-up. Th^e will be no refresh- 
ments, of course, to be had, that are good for any 
thing, at that time o* night; waiters sleepy and surly, 
and I as hungry as a bear who has had nothing but his 
daws to eat all winter. Pleasant prospect that. Toci 
needn't hold up your skirts Mrs. Howe; there's no 
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dodging that tall grass. Trip to Saratoga! Mr. 
John Howe and lady — ^ha — ^ha I Catch me in such a 
trap again, Mrs. Howe.'* 

Precisely at two o'clock in the morning, our hungry 

and jaded travelers arrived at . A warm cup of 

tea and some cold chicken, somewhat mollified our 
hero, and he was just subsiding into that Christian 
frame of mind common to his sex when their hunger 
is appeased, when happening to remark to the waiter 
who stood beside him, that he was glad to find so good 
a sapper so late at night — ^that worthy unfortunately 
replied: 

**0h — ^yesl massal de cars keep running off de 
track so oftien dat we have to keep' de food ready all 
de time, 'cause dere 's no knowing, you see, when de 
travelers will come ; and dey is always powerful hun- 
gry." 

"Do you hear that?" said Mr. Howe to his wife, 
who was munching, as well as she was able, behind her 
handkerchief; " and we have got to go back the same 
road. Ton may not want that other set of teeth, 
after all, my dear." 

" Sh — sh — sh — " said that lady, treading not very 
gently on his corns under the table — ^" are you mad, 
Mr. Howe ?" 

" Yes," muttered her husband — " stark, staring mad, 
I have been mad all day-— mad ever since I started on 
this journey ; and I shall continue nAd till I get back 
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to St. John's Square and my old arm-chair and slip- 
pers ;" and long after the light was extiaguished, Mr. 
Howe was muttering in his sleep, "I'll have damages 
— ^let me see, there's $200 for the teeth." 

From that journey Mr. Howe dated his final and 
triumphant Declaration of Domestic Independence. 
The spell of Mrs. Howe's cabalistic whisper was 
broken. Mr. Howe had a counter-spell. Mrs. Howe's 
day was over. Mr. Howe could smoke up stairs and 
down stairs, and in my lady's chamber; he could 
brush his coat in the best parlor ; put his booted feet 
on the sol^ and read his political newspaper as long as 
he pleased. The word "damages," arrested Mrs. 
Howe in her wildest flights, and brought her to his 
feet, like a shot pigeon. 



CHAPTEB ILL 

A KNOCK at the door — ^it was Chloe, with her gay 
bandanna, and shming teeth, and eyeballs. She had 
come to take Charley out, ostensibly *' for an airing," 
but in fiict to make a pnblic exhibition of him, for, in 
her eyes, he was the very perfection of childish beauty. 

"He's tired, missis, stayin» in de house," said 
Chloe, as Charley crept toward the door, " let me take 
him out a bit ;" and Chloe raised him from the floor, 
and tied his cap down over his bright curls, stoutly re- 
sisting all Rose's attempts to coyer his massive white 
shoulders, promising to protect them from the sun's 
rays, with her old-&shioned parasol. 

Rose smiled, as Chloe sauntered off down the street 
i^th her pretty charge ; Charley's dimpled hand mak- 
mg ineffectual attempts to gain possession of the float- 
ing ends of her gay-colored head-dress. 

And well might Chloe be proud of him ; she had 
been nurse to many a &ir southern child in her day, 
but never a cherub like Charley. One and another 
stopped to look at him. Mothers who had lost their 
little ones, &thers in whose &r-abeent homes crowed 
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some cherished baby-pet, and blessed little children, 
with more love than their little headts could carry, 
stopped, and asked " to kiss the baby." 

Chloe was in a halo of glory. It was such a pity 
that missis was not rich, that she might be Charley's 
nurse. She was sure she was not, because her clothes 
and Charley's, though nice, had been so carefully re- 
paired, and then Chloe fell to romancmg about it, 

" Chloe ?" 

" Oh, missis, is that you ? Berry glad to see you," 
said the negress, with a not ungraceful courtesy, as she 
tried to keep out of the way of the lady's prancing 
horses. 

" Whose lovely baby is that ?" a^ed the old lady, 
putting on her glasses, ^' hand him to me^ Chloe.'' 

The old lady seemed to be strangely nK)v6d sis Chloe 
sat him on her knee, and tears chased each other down 
her &ce. 

" He ia so like, Chloe, so like my , poor dear boy at 
his age ; just such eyes, just^such a forehead, just such 
beautiful shoulders — ^poor Vincent 1 Whose child is it, 
Chloe?" asked the old lady, as she untied the baby's 
cap, and pushed back the curls from his forehead* 

'^ He belongs to a northern lady I have been nursing, 
missis. She is berry handsome too.'* 

" I can't spare him, yet," said the old lady, as Chloe 
held out her arms for him. *^ I can not let him go ; 
see, he likes me," said she, delightedly, as Charley, with 

12 
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one of his caressing little ways, laid his head down on 
her shoulder. He is my dear Vincent back again. Get 
in, Chloe, I 'U drive you where you want to go. I can 
BOt give up the child yet." 

The gay, prandng horses, with their flowing tails 
and manes, the silver-mounted harness, and the bright 
buttons of the.liveried coachman, sent a brighter sparkle 
to the baby's eyes, and a richer glow to his cheeks. 
He crowed, and laughed, and clapped his little hands, 
till wearied with pleasure, and lulled by the rapid mo- 
tion of the carriage, his little limbs relaxed, and he fell 
adeep. 

What is so lovely as a sleeping babe ? 

The evening star gemming the edge of a sunset 
doud ? the bent lily too heavy with dew to chime its 
silver bells to the night wind? the closed rose-bud 
whose fragrant heart waits for the warm sun-ray to 
kiss open its loveliness ? 

Unable to account for the powerful magnetism by 
which she was drawn to the beautiful child, the old 
lady sat, without speaking, passing her fingers over his 
ivory arm, and gazing upon the rich glow of his cheek, 
the perfect outline of his limbs, and the shining cmls 
of his clustering hair. 

" Is this baby's moth«p a widow, Chloe ?" she asked, 
at length. 

" I think so, missis — ^I don't know — ^I ax no questions." 

"Is she wealthy?" 
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^'Lor', bless you, no, missis; her clothes all mended 
berry earful." 

*' I wish I had this baby," said the old lady, half 
musingly, as she again looked at Charley. 

" Oh, Lor% missis, she lub him like her life — ^'t ain't 
no use, I tink." 

The old lady seemed scarcely to hear Chloe's an- 
swer, but sat looking at Charley. 

" It would be a great comfort to me," she continued. 
"Where does his mother live, Chloe ?" 

" In street," answered the negress. 

"That is close by, I will diive you to the door, 
and you must ask leaye to bring him to see me, 
Chloe ;" and impressing a kiss on the &ce of the sleep- 
ing child, she resigned him to his nurse. ' 

Rose sat rocking to and fro in her small parlor, in a 
loose muslin wrapper, and little lace cap, languid from 
the excitement of the previous day, thinking of Ger- 
trude, and wishing she had but a tithe of that indom- 
itable energy to which obstacles only served as stimu- 
lants ; and then Gertrude was talented^ what had she 
but her pretty face ? and that, alas ! had brought her 
only misery! 

" Come in," said Rose, in answer to a slight tap on 
the door. 

" Ah, sit down, Gertrude. Chloe has just carried 
Charley away, and I am quite alone." 
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" I must make a sketch of that ebony Venus, some 
day," said Gertrude. 

^' I confess," said she, as she seated herself in Rose's 
little rocking-chair, '' to a strong penchant for the Af- 
rican. Sjb welling sympathies, his rollicksome nature, 
and his punctilious observance of etiquette in his in- 
tercourse with his fellows, both amuse and interest me. 

"Your genuine Afi*ican has dancing in his heels, 
cooking at his fingers' ends, music on his lips, and a 
trust in Providence for the supply of his future wants 
equaled only by the birds of the air. 

" He dances' and prays with a will, nor thinks the 
tjro inconfflstent, as they are not. You should have 
gone with me. Rose, to an Afi*ican church not long 
since. I had grown weary of fine churches, and super- 
fine ministers, and congregations so polished that they 
had the coldness as well as the smoothness of marble. 
I wearied of tasseled prayer-books, with gilt clasps, 
and all the mummeries which modem religionists seem 
to have substituted for true worship. 

" So I wandered out into the by-streets and poor 
places to find nature^ rough and uncultivated though it 
might be. A tumble-down looking church, set among 
some old tenement-houses, caught my eye. Bare- 
headed children were hanging round the door, scarcely 
kept in abeyance by a venerable-looking negro sexton 
in the porch, with grizzled locks and white neckerchief 
whose admonitory shakes of the head habit had evi- 
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dently made second nature, as he bestowed them 
promiscuously, right and left, till service was closed. 

'^ I entered and took my seat among the audience. 
No surly pew occupant placed a forbidding hand on 
the pew door. Seats, hymn-books, crickets, and &ns 
were at my disposal. The hymn was found for me. 
I found myself (minus *a voice') joioing in the 
hearty chorus. Who could help it ? ' God save the 
King' and the Marseillaise were tame in comparison. 
Every body sang. It was infectious. The bent old 
negress^ with her cracked voice, her broad shouldered, 
musctilar son, her sweet-voiced mulatto daughter, 
and her chubby little grandchild, with swelling chest, 
to whom Sunday was neither a bugbear nor a bore. 
And such hearty singing I — sometimes too ^t, some- 
times too slow, but to my ear music, because it was 
soul, not cold science. 

" It was communion-Sabbath, and so I went up to 
the chancel and knelt side by side with my dusky 
Mends. The clergyman was a white man, and it was 
millennial to see his loving hand of blessing laid on 
those dusky brows. This is as it should be, said I — 
this is worship ; jad as we retired to make room for 
other communicants, the clergyman himself stepped 
forward to assist to the chancel a gray old negress, of 
founfcore years, whose tottering steps were even then 
at the grave's brink. I went home happy, for I had 
not fed on husks. 
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** Ah I visitors ? Then I must run,** said Gertrude, 
spriiiging up at a rap on the door. 

^ It 18 Chloe, I ^Dcy,'^ said Rose. 

•* "Well, good-by," said she, stooping to kiss Charley, 
whom she passed on the threshhold, ^^ I must back to 
my easeL Ah 1 it b the locket you want, not me, you 
rogue,'' said she to Charley, as she disengaged a chdn 
from her neck, and threw it over the child's, " mer- 
oenary, like the rest of your sex." 

Chloe marched in with Charley, who, now wide 
awake, sat perched upon her shoulder, looking as im- 
perial as young Napoleon. 

"This yere boy has got to go, missis," said Chloe, 
still marching round the room, as if treading all objec- 
tions under foot. " Whar 's his frocks and pinafores ? 
Hy ole missb. Vincent, see him, and take him to ride in 
her fine carriage, arid cry over him, cause she say he 
so berry like her poor murdered boy." 

" De Lor' ! missis," exclaimed Chloe, " how white 
you look t Whar 's your salts ?" 

" Open the window," said Rose, feintly, " the room 
is too Qlose, Chloe." 

"Thar — ^will you hab some water, jnissis? you ain't 
nowise strong yet," said Chloe. " Had n't you better 
lie down, missis ?" 

"No, thank you. Wliat were you saying, Chloe, 
about Charley ?" 

" Well, you see, my ole missis. Vincent, she gib me 
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mj freedom, you know; good missis, but hab berry- 
bad son; berry handsome, but berry bad; bad for 
wine, and bad for women ; gambled, and ebery ting ; 
broke his ole Adder's heart clean in two, and den got 
killed hisself by some bad woman. 

" Ole missis berry rich now, but her money ain't no 
comfort, cause she hab to lib all alone. To-day she met 
me wid Massa Charley here. De Lor', how she did 
take on ! She say he look jess like young Massa Yin- 
cent, when he was little piccaninny, and she kiss him, 
and hold him, and hab such a time ober him, and not- 
ing %^ould do but he must go ride in de carriage, and 
she bring us way home to de door. 

" She wants you, missis, to let her hab Charley. I 
told her you wouldn't, certain," said Chloe, with a 
scrutinizing glance at Rose, for in truth, Chloe secretly 
wished, in that African heart of hers, that the matter 
might be brought about, and that she might be in- 
stalled nurse for the handsome boy. 

" No, of course, you would n't, missis ; but would n*t 
it be a fine thing for you^ Massa Charley ?" said she, 
perching him on the edge of her knee, '^ to ride all de 
blessed time in dat &ie carriage, and one day hab it all 
yourself and de house, and de silver, and de money, 
for missis hab no relations now, no chick, nor child, 
and you »re just handsome enough to do it," said Chloe, 
with another sly glance at Rose's fkce. *^ You 're jess 
bom for dat same — dat 's a &o — so ole Chloe tinks, 
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juli^ yah — jess as well to laff aboat it, misas,'' said the 
dmaing Chole, ^^ no harm 'm dat, 7011 know ; bat he 
took to the ole lady jess as nat'ral, and set ap in her 
hipy just as if he belonged dere in dat carriage ; it made 
ole Chloe laff — ^yah, yah. Massa Charley, he make his 
way in de world wid dat handsome &ce of his'n. Ole 
Chloe is always stambling on good lack," said the old 
negress, laaghing, ^^ all for dis," said she, exhibiting an 
old meta] ^* charm" attached to a string inside her 
dress. ^^ Groodby — we shall see. I come for yoa agin, 
Massa Charley, for my ole missis berry childish, when 
■he wants a ting she toiU hab it, and de debbel hiss^ 
can't help it — yah, yah." 

As the door closed on old Chloe's weird fignre, 
Rose almost felt as if her words were prophecies. 
What if the law of natare should set aside all other 
law and bring in a verdict for Charley ? Should she, 
regardless of her strong maternal feelings, yield him 
up ? Away from her he would escape the taunt of his 
birth, and yet how could she school her heart to such 
a parting. What was wealth and position compared 
to high moral principle and a pure life? If Vincent's 
mother knew not how to instill these into her own son, 
might she not wreck Charley on the same fatal rock ? 
But what wild dream was her brain weaving? She 
could not, would not deceive Madam Vincent, and 
then would there not be a revulsion of feeling when 
the proud old lady knew the truth? foi how could 
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Roae mention the great wrong she had suffered, and 
not wound the doting mother's heart ? or how could 
she yield up Charley to one who would ignore his 
mother ? No, no. She would think no more of it ; 
and yet that Ymcent's mother should haye petted and 
fondled, even unconsciously, Vincent's boy — ^there toaa 
comfort in that thought. 

**Are you well enough to receive a viator this 
morning," asked Doctor Perry, as he entered the 
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^Physicians do not consider it necessary to ask 
that question," said Rose, with some little embarrass- 
ment in her manner. *' I have much to thank you for, 
doctor, and am none the less grateful for your kind 
attentions, that I was unconscious of them. But how 
happened it ?" asked she, with surprise. " I thought 
you had left town with Captain Lucas. How did you 
find us?" 

^^No," said the doctor, ^^I was unexpectedly de- 
tained by business. The morning of the day you were 
taken ill, happening to pass, I saw you accidentally at 
the window, and resolved to call that very evening. 
It happened quite opportunely, you see.'* 

" Yes — ^thank you ; I think I had become overpow- 
ered with the heat and fittigue." 

" I was apprehensive of brain fever," said the doc- 
tor ; " you talked so incoherently." 
12* 
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Ro06'8 &ce instantly became soffused, and the doctor 
added kindly : 

"Whatever I may haye heard, is of course, safe 
with me, Rose.'* 

" No one else heard ?" she asked. 

**No one. Tour landlady is too dea^ and CJhloe 
seemed absorbed in taking care of Charley, and pre- 
paring your medicines." 

"Rose," said the doctor, " if my possession of your 
secret distresses you, suppose I give you one in ex- 
change : I had, and have, no business in New OrlesML 
save to watch over you and yours. Every wetf 
footstep of yours, my eye has tracked ; nay, do not be 
angry with me, for how could love like mine abandon 
your helplessness in this great strange city ? I am not 
about to weary you by a repetition of what you have 
already heard, or distress you by alluding to what you 
unconsciously revealed. I know that your heart is 
cold and benumbed; but Rose, it is not dead. You 
say you are grateful to me for what, after all, was 
mere selfishness on my part, for my greatest happiness 
was, though unseen, to be near you. I will be satisfied 
with that gratitude. Will you not accept /or /e/e, my 
services on those terms?*' and the doctor drew his 
chair nearer to Rose, and took her hand in his own. 

"You know not what you ask," mournfully re- 
plied Rose. "You are deceiving yourself. You 
think that in time, gratitude will ripen into a warmer 
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feeling. I feel that this can neyer be. Mj heart has 
lost its spring; it is capable only of a calm, sisterly 
feeling, and the intensity of your love for me would 
lead you after awhile to weary of, and reject this; 
you would be a prey to chagrin and disappointment. 
How can I bring such a misery on the heart to whose 
kindness I owe so much ?" 

" Rose, you do not know me." said the doctor, pas- 
itfiMfLtely. ^^ Do not judge me by other men. As &r 
as my own happiness is concerned, I fearlessly encoun- 

fbhe risk." 
Then," said Rose, thoughtfully, "there would be 
dttk days when even your society would be irksome 
to me, when solitude alone could restore the tension 
cf my mind." 

" I should respect those days," replied her lover ; 
"I would never intrude upon their sacredness; I 
would never love you the less for their recurrence." 

"Then," said the ingenuous Rose, blushing as she 
spoke, " the sin which the world wrongly imputes to 
me will never be forgiven of earth. As your wife I 
must appear in society; how would you bear the 
whisper of malice ? the sneer of envy ? — ^no, no 1" said 
Rose, while tears stole down her fexje ; " I must meet 
this alone." 

" Rose, you shall not choose t" said Ihe doctor, pas- 
sionately. " I must stand between yon and all^his ; I 
declare to you that I will never leave you. If you re- 
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me the rigbt to protect 70a legally, I will still 
wstoh over 70a at a distance; — but oh Rose, dear 
Rose, do no$ deny me. I hare no relations whose 
averted fiuws 70a need ftar ; m7 panntB are dead. I 
had a nster onoe ; hot whether living or dead I know 
not There are none to inter&re between ns; let ns 
be all the world to each other. 

**CharIe7i {dead finr me,** said the doctor, as he 
raised the beaattftal child in his arms ; ^ who shall pflot 
your little bark safety? ThU little hand is all too 



%'4 fragile,** and he took that of Rose tenderly in his 
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— ^ Na7, do not answer me now ; I am selfish 
distress 70^** said he, as Rose made an ineffectual at- 
tempt to speak ; — ^^ think of it, dear Rose, and let 70ur 
answer be kindl7 ; oh, trust me, Rose." 

As he stooped to place Oharle7 on the floor, the 
locket which the child had around his neck became 
separated firom the chain to which it was attached, 
and, striking upon the floor, touched a spring which 
opened the lid; under it was a miniature. The doctor 
gaced at it as if spell-bound. 

** Where did 70U get this. Rose? Surety it can 
not be 70^*,** and a deadl7 paleness overspread his &ce. 

^ It belongs to a lad7 who boards here," said Rose, 
* and who transferred it from her neck to Oharley's 
this morning. Has it an7 interest for 70U ?** 

^ What is her name ? let me see her I" said the doe- 
tor, still looking at the picture. 
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" Her name ? Gertrude Dean," said Rose. 

" Dean ?" repeated the doctor, looking disappointed, 
" Dean ? Rose, that is a picture of my own fe-ther." 

While they were speaking, Gertrude tapped on the 
door. " My locket, dear Rose ; I hope 'tis not lost." 

Turning suddenly, her eye fell upon the doctor 
With a wild cry of joy she flew into his arms, ex 
claiming, "My brother! my own long-lost Walter 1 



CHAPTER XLII. 

^QoOD morning, missLi," and Chloe's turbaned 
head followed the salutation. ^^ Did n't I tell 70a dat 
Maasa Charley be bom wid a silver spoon in his moaf ? 
EBa dish right side up when it rains, for certain. 

^'See here, missis," and she handed Rose a small 
package, containing a pair of coral and gold sleeve- 
ties for Charley's dimpled shoulders. ^' Did n't I tell 
you dat missis could n't lose sight of him ? and she 
sent me here for him to come ride in de carriage wid 
her again to-day, and eat dinner at de big house, and 
all dat," and Chloe rubbed her hands together, and 
looked the very incarnation of delight. 

•*'Well," said Rose, "Charley has nothing fine to 
wear ; only a simple white frock, Chloe." 

*^ All de same, missis ; he handsome enuff widout 
any ting. Misds must take powerM liking to give 
him dese; dey are Massa Vincent's gold sleeve-tics 
ha wore when he little piccaninny like Charley dare." 

Rose took them in her hand, and was lost in thought. 

" Jess as good, for all dat, miitoes," said Chloe, think- 
ing Rose objected to them because they were second- 
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hand. "Missis wouldn't gib dem away to every 
body, bat she say Charley so like young Massa Vin- 
cent, dat she could n't talk of nuffing else de whole 
bressed time. Hope you won't tink of sending them 
back, missis," said Chloe, apologetically ; " she is old 
and childish, you know." 

"No," said. Rose, sadly; "Charley may wear 
them ;" and she looped them up oyer his little white 
shoulders, with a prayer that hi& manhood might better 
fulfill the promise of hia youth. 

" Ki I" exclaimed Chloe, as she held him off at arm's 
length. "Won't ole missb' servants — Betty, and 
Nancy, and Dolly, and John, and de coachman, and 
all dat white trash, tink dey nebber see de like of dis 
before ? And won't Massa Charley make 'em all step 
round, one of dese days, wid dem big black eyes of 
his?" 

Chloe's soliloquies were very suggestive, and Rose 
sat a long while after her departure analyzing Char- 
ley's disposition, and wondering if the seeds of stich a 
spirit lay dormant in her child^ waiting only the sun 
of prosperity to quicken them into life. How many 
mothers, as they rocked their babes, have pondered 
these things in their hearts; and how many more, 
alas I have reaped the bitter harvest of those wlio 
take no thought for the soul's morrow I 
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*^ And so you will not give me the poor satisfaction 
of punishing and exposing the scoundrel who has 
treated you so basely?'' said John to his sister, as 
they sat in her little studio. 

*^No," sidd Oertrude; "he has taken that trouble off 
your hand&-<-he has punished himself He has traveled 
aU over the Union in search of employment, and suc- 
ceeded in nothing he has undertaken. He has met 
with losses and disappointments in every shape, and 
occupies, at present, a most inferior business position, 
I am told. Now that I have become famous, and it is 
out of his power to injure me, he quails at the mention 
of my name in public, and dreads nothing so much as 
recognition by those who are acquainted with his base- 
ness. He sneaks through life, with the consciousness 
that he has played the part of a scoundrel — what could 
even you add to this ?'' 

^But the idea of such a miserable apology for a 
man getting a divorce from a sister of mine^'^ said 
John, striding impatiently across the room. "Why did 
you not anticipate him, Gertrude ? and with right on 
your side, too." 
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" Had I been pecuniarily able to do so," replied Ger- 
trude, '^I had not the slightest wish to oppose a 
divorce, especially as I knew it could be obtained on 
no grounds that would compromise me. For months 
after Stable left me, and, indeed, before, he and his 
spies had been on my track. Had there been a shadow 
of a charge they could have preferred against my good 
name, then would have been their hour of triumph ! 
I have a copy of the divorce papers in my possession, 
and the only allegation there preferred is, that I did 
not accept Stable's invitation to join him when he 
wrote me, in the manner I have related to you." 

'' But the world, Gertrude, the world," said the irri- 
tated John, '' will not understand this." 

" My dear John," said Gertrude, " they who desire 
to believe a lie, will do so in the face of the clearest 
evidence to the contrary. But I have found out that 
though a person (a woman especially) may suffer much 
from the bitter persecution of such persons, from the 
general undeserved suspicion of wrong, and from the 
pusillanimity of those who should te her defenders, 
yet even in such a position, a woman can never be in- 
jured essentially^ save by her own acts, for God is 
just, and truth and innocence will triumph. I am 
righted before the world; my untiring industry and 
uprightness of life are the refutal of his calumnies. 
Leave him to his kennel obscunty, my dear John. I 
do not 7Km need the blow that I am sure you would 
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not hare been slow to strike for me had you known 
how your sister was oppressed." 

*^I don't know but you are right, Gertrude, and 
yet — ^if he ever should cross my path, my opinion might 
nndergo a sudden revulsion. Does he stiU keep up the 
show of piety?** 

*^ So I have heard,** said Gertrude. " The first thing 
he does, when he goes into a new place is to connect 
hiipself with some chardu What a pity, John, such 
men should bring religion into disrepute." 

" You think so, do you ? And yet you refuse to 
expose it. It is just because of this that so many 
hypocrites go unmasked. Sift them out, I say — ^if 
there is not a communicant left in the church. I do 
not believe in throwing a wide mantle over such whited 
sepulchers." 

" Do you suppose,** said Gertrude, " that they whose 
houses are built on such a sandy foundation will quietly 
see them undermined ? SiLch a hue and cry as they 
will raise (all for the honor of the cause, of course !) 
about your ^speaking lightly of religion and its profess- 
ors I*'* 

" Very true,*' said John, " it is speaking lightly of 
its profes8or$ but not of its possessors. They might 
as well tell you to keep dumb about a gang of coun- 
terfeiters, lest it should do injury to the money-market ; 
bah 1 Gertrude, I have no patience with such tamper- 
ing; but to dismiss an unpleasant topic, yen have 
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plenty of employment, I see ;" and John glanced round 
the room at Gertrude's pictures. " I am proud of you, 
Gertrude ; I honor you for your self-reliance ; but what 
is your j&incy, with your artistic reputation, for living 
such 9 nun's life ?** 

" WeH^^^ said Gertrude, " in the first place, my time 
is too valuable to me to be thrown away on bores and 
idlers, and the Paul Pry femily, in all its various rami- 
fications. Autograph hunters I have found not with- 
out their use, as I never answer their communications, 
and they find me in letter stamps. But entre nouSy John, 
I have no very exalted opinion of the sex to which you 
belong. 

'^ Men are so gross and unspiritual, John, so wedded 
to making money and promiscuous love, so selfish and 
unchivalric ; of course there are occasionally glorious 
exceptions, but who would be foolish enough to wade 
through leagues of brambles, and briars, to find per- 
chance one flower? Female fiiends, of course, are 
out of the question, always excepting Rose, whose 
title is no misnomer. And as to general society, it is 
so seldom one finds a congenial circle that, having re- 
sources of my own, I feel disinclined to encounter the 
risk." 

" This isolation is unnatural ; Gertrude, you can not 
be happy." 

"Who is?" asked Gertrude. "Are you? Is Rose? 
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Where is the least at which there is no skeleton ? I 
make no complaint. I enjoyed more happiness in 
the five years of my first wedded life than &lls to 
the lot of most mortals in a life-time. I know that 
such an experience can not be repeated, so I live 
on the past. You say I am not happy ; I am negalively 
happy. If I gather no honey, I at least escape the 
Btmg." 

** I wish for my sake, Gertrude, you would go into 
society. I can not but think you would form new ties 
that would brighten life. As a woman, you can not 
bd insensible to your attractive power." 

" I have no desire to exert it," replied Gertrude ; 
^ there are undoubtedly men in want of housekeep- 
ers, and plenty of widowers in want of nurses for their 
children. My desires do not point that way." 

."You are incorrigible, Gertrude. Do you suppose 
there is no man who has sense enough to love you for 
yourself alone ?" 

"What if I do not want to be loved?" asked his 
sister. 

"But you do," persisted John; "so long as there is 
any vitality in a women, she likes to be loved." 

"Well, then, granting your proposition for the sake 
of the argument, please give me credit for a most mar- 
tyr-like and persistent self-denial," said Gertrude, 
laughing. 
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" I will give you credit for nothing, till your heart 
gets thawed out a little ; and I think I know a friend 
of mine who can do it." 

" Forewamoc^ forearmed,'' said his (dster. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

*^RosE, yoa are not looking well, this morning. 
Confess, now, that you did not sleep a wink last night. 
I heard the pattering of your little feet over my head 
long after midnight." 

" Very likely, for I was unaccountably restless. I 
will tell you what troubled me. I was trying to think 
of some way to support myself; I wish I had a tithe of 
your energy, Gertrude." 

" Well you have not, you are just made to be loved 
and petted. You are too delicate a bit of porcelain to 
be knocked and hustled round amid the delf of the 
world. Your gift is decidedly wife-wise, and the soon- 
er you let my good brother John make you one, the 
better for all of us." 

" What do you think of my turning authoress ?*' 
asked Rose, adroitly turning the subject. 

" Oh, do it, by all means," mocked Gertrude, " it is 
the easiest thing in the world to write a book. It 
would be just the thing for a little sensitive-plant like 
you. I think I see it fairly launched. I think I see 
you sit down with the morning paper in your hand to 
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read a criticism on it, from some coarse pen, dressed in 
a little brief authority, in the absence of some editor ; 
a fellow who knows no difference between a sun-flower 
and a violet, and whose daily aspirations are bounded 
by an oyster supper, or a mint-julep. I think I see 
you thumped on the head with his butchering deaver, 
every nerve quivering under the crucifixion of his 
coarse scalpel." 

" But surely there are those who know a good book 
when they see it, and I mean to write a good book." 

" You little simpleton, as if that would save you 1 
Do you suppose you will be forgiven for writing a good 
book ? No, my dear ; the editor of * The Daily Lorg- 
nette,' takes it up, he devours a chapter or two, he 
begins to fidget in his chair, he sees there is genius in 
it, he gets up and strides across his office, he recollects 
certain books of his own, which nobody ever read but 
his publishers and himseli^ and every word he reads ir- 
ritates that old sore. The next day, under the head of 
book notices you will see the following in the Daily 
Lorgnette : — 

" ' Gore House, by Rose Ringdove.* 

" * We have perused this book ; it is unnecessary to 
state in its title-page that it was written by a female 
hand. The plot is feeble and inartistic. Li dialogue, 
the writer utterly fidls ; the heroine, Effie Waters, is a 
Btif^ artificial creation, reminding us constantly of those 
females painted on the pamiels of omnibuses, oonvuls- 
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ivel J grasping to their bosoms a posy, or a poodle. 
There is an indescribable and heterogeneous jumbling 
of characters in this volume. The authoress vainly 
endeavors to straighten out this snarl in the last chap- 
ter, which has nothing to recommend it but that it is 
the last. We advise the authoress of ^ Gore House' to 
choose some other escape-valve for her restless femi- 
ninity ; petticoat literature has become a drug in the 
market.' 

^^How do you like that?" said Gertrude, laugh- 
ing. 

"Well, the editor of the * Christian Warrior' sits 
down to read ^ Gk>re House,' he takes out his spectar 
des, and wipes them deliberately on his red-silk pocket- 
handkerchie£| he adjusts them on the bridge of bis 
sagacious nose; he reads on undisturbed until he comes 
to the description of ^Deacon Pendergrast,' who is 
very graphically sketched as a ^wolf in sheep's cloth- 
ing.' Consdence holds up the mirror, and he beholds 
himaelff like unto a man who sees his natural fiuse in a 
glass. Straightway he sitteth down, and writeth the 
following impartial critique of the book ; 

" * We have read •• Gore House." We do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it a bad book, unfit to lie on the 
table of any rdigicfas &mily. In it, rdigion is held up 
to ridicule. It can not fail to have a most pernicious 
influence on the minds of the young. We hope Chris- 
tian editors aU over the land will not hesitate, out of 
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courteay to the xothoress, to warn the reading paUio 
of this locomotiye poison.' 

^'The editor of the ^Christiaii Warrior' th^i handu 
the notice to his foreman for an early insertion, puts on 
his hat, and goes to the anniversary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, of which he is presi- 
dent. 

" The editor of the ' John Bull' reads * Gore House.' 
He is an Englishman, and pledged to his British 
blood, while he makes his living out of America, to 
abuse, underate, and villify, her government, institu- 
tions, and literature, therefore he says, curtly: 

" * We have received " Gore House" — ^they of course 
who wish for literatfurej especially female literature, 
will look the other side of the Atlantic." He th^i 
takes one of the most glowing passages in ^Gore 
House,' and transposing the words slightly, passes it 
off for editorial in his own colunms. 

"The editor of *The Timbrel' reads Gore House. 
He has a female relative, Miss Clementina Clemates, 
whose mission she thinks is to be an authoress. In 
furtherance of this design of hers, he thinks it policy 
to decry all other rival books. So he says : ^ 

" * We have read " Gore House." We ought to say 
we have tried to read it. The fact is, the only lady 
book recently published that we can heartily recom- 
mend to our readers is " Sketches of the Fireside, by 
(Clementine Clemates." ' 

13 
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^ The editor of the ^ Dinsmore Republican' readfr the 
book. He is of the Don Quixote order, goes off like 
an old pistol half primed, whenever the right chord ia 
■track. Gore House takes him captive at once. He 
wishes there were a tournament, or some sudi arrange- 
ment, by which he could manifest his devotion to and 
admiration of the authoress. He throws down the 
book, unties his neckcloth, whidi seems to be strangling 
him, loosens his waistband button to give his breathing 
apparatus more play, throws up the window, runs his 
fingers through his hair, till each one seems as charged 
with electricity as a lightning-rod, and then seizing h5s 
goose-quill, piles on the commendatory adjectives till 
your modesty exclaims, in smothering agony, ^ Save me 
firom my friends, and I will take care of my enemies.* * 

** But tell me," said Rose, " is there no bright side 
to this subject you can depict me ?" 

" Oh, yes," said Grertrude, " there are editors who 
can read a book and deal fairly and conscientiously by 
it and its author, who neither underrate nor overrate 
firom fear or favor, who find!^ fault, not as an escape- 
valve for their own petulance or indigestion, but gently, 
kindly, as a wise parent would rebuke his child— edi- 
tors on whose fidth you can rely, whose book reviews 
are, and can be, depended upon, who feel themselves 
accountable to other than a human tribunal for their 
discharge of so important a public trust." 

" Well," said Rose, in despair, *' if I might be Sappho 
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herself I could not run such a gauntlet of criticism as. 
you have described." 

" Far happier to be Cornelia with her jewels," said 
Gertrude, snatching up the beautiful Charley (I take it 
Cornelia had a gloidous husband). '^ Fame is a great 
unrest to a true woman's heart. The fret, and tu- 
mult, and din of battle are not for her. The vulgar 
sneer for which there is no preventive, save the unrec- 
ognized one of Aonory the impertinent tone of &inil- 
iarity, supposed to be acceptable by those to whom a 
woman's heart is yet a sealed book ; what are tears 
to oppose to such bludgeon weapons ? No, the fret 
and din of battle are not for her ; but i^ at the call 
of trumpet-tongued necessity, she buckle on the armor, 
let her fight with what good courage her God may ' 
give her, valuing fer above the laurel crown, when 
won, the loving hearts for which she toils— which beat 
glad welcome home." 



CHAPTEi ILV. 

Mus AmnB Coopsb was a maiden lady of Ibrtj* 
two; a satellite who was well contented to reFolve 
year after year round Madame Vincent, and reflect 
her golden rays. Madame Vincent had been a beaaty 
in her day, and was still tenacious of her claims to that 
title. It was Miss Anne's constant study to foster this 
biin^ of self-conceit, and so cunningly did she play 
her part, so indignantly did she deny the advances of 
Old Time, that .madame was flattered into the belief 
tiiat he had really given her a quit claim. 

IGss Anne's disinterested care of the silver, linen, 
and store-room was quite praiseworthy to those who 
did not know that she supplied a fiunily of her rela- 
tives with all necessary articles from the Vincent 
resources. It was weary waiting for the expected 
codicil, and Miss Anne thought '' a bird in the hand 
was worth two in the bush ;" so if she occasionally 
abducted a pound or two of old Hyson or loaf-sugar, 
or a loaf of cake, or a psdr of pies, she reasoned her- 
self into the belief that they were, afler all, only her 
lawful perquisites. 
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Yes, it was weary waiting foi* the codicil. Madame 
Yincent was an invalid, tis true ; but so she had been 
these twenty years, having one of those india-rubber 
constitutions, which seem to set all medical prece- 
dents at defiance. She might last along for ten years 
to come — ^who knew ? 

Ten years! Miss Anne looked in the glass; the 
crow's-feet were planted roxmd. her own eyes, and it 
needed no microscope to see the silver threads in her 
once luxuriant black locks. Not that Miss Anne did 
not smile just as sweetiy on her patroness as if she 
would nof at any time have welcomed a call upon her 
from the undertaker. Miss Anne's voice, as she glided 
through the house with her bunch of keys, had that 
oily, hypocritical whine which is inseparable from your 
genuine toady, be it man or wonmn. 

Mjss Anne sat ia the ^ blue chamber" of 1;he Yincent 
mansion — ^a chamber that had once been occupied by 
young Master Yincent. Whether this gave it a charm 
in the lady's eyes or no. Miss Anne never had said. 
It was true that young Master Yincent, when he had 
nothing else to do, amused himself with irritating 
Miss Anne up to the snappiQg-point. They scarce . 
met without a war of words, half jest, half earnest ; 
but for all that, young Yincent's every wish was antici- 
pated by Miss Anne. It was she who reinserted the 
enameled buttons in his vests, when they came from 
the laundress ; it was she who righted his room, and 
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kept all his Uttle dandy apparatus (in the shape of 
perfumes, gold shirt-buttons, hair-oil, watch-goarda^ 
rings, etc.) in their appropriate places. 

Your D'Orsay abroad, is generally a brute at home ; 
■elfish, sarcastic, ill-tempered, and exacting where he 
thinks it does not pay to be otherwise. All this Miss 
Anne turned aside with the skill and tact of a woman ; 
occasionally quite quenching him with her witty replies, 
and forcing him to laugh even in his most diabolical 
moods. To be sure he would mutter some uncanoni- 
cal words after it, and tell her to go to the torrid 
zone ; a^d Miss Anne would smile as usual, fi'op a low 
courtesy, and glide from his presence ; sometimes to go 
round making all sorts of housekeeping blunders ; some- 
times to sit down in her room, with her hands folded 
in her lap, and her great black eyes fixed immovably 
on the carpet, for all the world just as if Miss Anne 
were in love. 

Old maids have their little thoughts ; why not ? 

On the present occasion, as I have said. Miss Anne 
sat in " the blue chamber." She was paler than usual, 
and her Xantippe lips were closed more firmly together. 
The thread of her thoughts seemed no smoother than 
the thread between her fingers, beside breaking which 
she had broken six of Hemming's best drilled-eyed 
needles. At length, pushing the stbol fi-om beneath 
her feet, she threw down her work and strode impa- 
tiently up and down the apartment. 
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*' To be balked after serving this Leah's apprentice- 
ship, by a baby I and by that baby I I could love it 
for its likeness to Am, did it not stand in my way. It 
was such doll &ces as that baby's mother's which could 
fiusdnate Vincent, hey ? — soulless, passionless little au- 
tomatons. Te gods I and how I have loved him, let 
these sunken eyes and mottled tresses bear witness," 
and Miss Anne looked at herself in the glass. ^' That 
is all past now ; thank heaven, that secret dies with 
me. Who would ever suspect me of fiJUng in love ?" 
and !Miss Anne laughed hysterically. ^' And now that 
hope died out, that baby is to come between me and 
my expected fortune I 

"Simple Chloel She little thought, when she re- 
peated to me what she called *her young mistress's 
crazy ravings,' that I could * find a method in that 
madness.' Love is sharp-sighted ; so is policy. That 
baby shall never come here. It should not, at any rate, 
for the mother's sake, pretty little fool I 

" Madame will ^ adopt' the baby, forsooth ! She will 
fill the house with bibs and pinafores, and install me as 
head nurse, and to tJuxt child I All my fine castles to be 
knocked down by a baby's puny hand I We shall see. 

" That old dotard, to adopt a baby at Tier time of 
life, when she ought to be thinking of her shroud." 

" Ah, Anne, you there," said a voice at the door, 
^' and busy as usual ?" 
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** Yes, dear madame, work for you is only pastiine.'' 

"You were always a good creature, Anne,'* and 
madame tapped her affectionately on the shoulder. 

** How very well you are looking to-day," said Anne. 
" Mourning is uncommonly becoming to you. Beoky 
and I were saying this morning, as you passed through 
the hall, that no one would suppose you to be more 
than thirty." 

" S-i-x-t-y, my dear, s-i-x-t-y," replied the old lady, 
cautiously closing the door ; '^ but you should not flatter, 
Annie." 

** It is not flattery to speak the truth," said Aime, 
with a mock-injured air. 

" Well, well, dont take a joke so seriously, child ; 
what every body says must be true, I suppose," and 
madame looked complacently in the glass. 

" Anne, do you know I can not think of any thing 
but that beautiful child ? Don't you think his resem- 
blance to our Vincent very remarkable ?" 

" Very, dear madame, I am not at aU surprised at 
your &ncying him. He is quite a charming little 
fellow." 

"Isn't he, though?" exclaimed madame, with a 
pleased laugh ; " do you know Anne I have about made 
up my mind to adopt him? I shall call him Vincent 
L'Estrange Vincent." 

"How charming!" said Anne, "how interesting you 
will look ; you will be taken for his mother." 
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"Very likely," said madame. I recollect we were 
quite an Object of attraction the day we rode out to- 
gether; I think I am looking youthful Anne." 

"JSTo question of it, my dear madame — ^here — ^let 
me rearrange this bow in your cap ; that 's it ; what 
execution you must have done in your day, madame." 

"I had some lovers," replied the sexegenarian 
widow, with mock humility, as she twisted a gold cir- 
clet upon her finger. 

" If report speaks true, their name was legion ; I 
dare say there is some interesting story now, connected 
with that ring," suggested Anne. 

" Poor Perry I" exdaimed madame — " I didnH treat 
him well ; I wonder what ever came of him ; h^yw he 
used to sigh I What beautifiil bouquets he brought me 
— ^how jealous he was of poor dear Vincent. I was a 
young, giddy thing then ; and yet, I was good-hearted, 
Anne, for I remespber how sorry I used to be that I 
couldn't marry aU my lovers. I told Perry so, one 
day when he was on his knees tp me, but he did not 
seem as much pleased as I expected. I don't think he 
always knew how to take a compliment. 

"Poor Perry I 

" I couldn't help liking him, he had such a dear pair 
of whiskers, quite ^la-corsair — but Vincent had the 
money, and I always needed such a quantity of dresses 
and things, Anne. 

"Well — on my wedding-day. Perry walked by the 
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house, looking handsomer than ever. I believe tho 
oreatore did it on purpose to plague me. He had on 
white pants, and yellow Marseilles vest, saknon-ool- 
ored neck-tie, and stich a pretty dark-blue body-coat, 
with brass buttons ; such a fit I I burst out a cry- 
ing; I never Saw any thing so heart-breaking as that 
coat ; there was not a wrinkle in it firom collar to taiL 
I don^ think I should ever have got over it, Anne, 
had not my maid 'Vlctorine just then brought me in a 
set of bridal pearls from Vincent ; they were really 
sumptuous. 

" Poor dear Perry I 

*' Well — ^I was engaged to him just one night ; and 
I think the moon was to blame for that, for as soon as 
the sun rose next morning, I knew it would not do. He 
was poor, and it was necessary I should have a fine 
establishment, you know.. But poor Perry I I never 
shall forget that blue body-coat, never — ^it was such a 
fit I" 

"The old fooll*' exclaimed Anne, dismissing the 
bland smile from her &ce as the last fold of madame's 
dress fluttered through the door ; " after all, she might 
do worse than to adopt this child. I could easier get 
rid of that baby than her second husband. I must 
rein up a little, with my flattery, or she may start off 
on that track. 

"Poor Perry, indeed!" soliloquized Anne, "what 
geese men are ! how many of them, I wonder, have 
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had reason to thank their stars, that they did not get 
what their hearts were once set on. Well — ^any will- 
o'-the-wisp who trips it lightly, can lead any Solomon 
by the nose ; it is a humiliating fact ;" and Miss Anne 
took a look at herself in the glass ; ^* sense is at a dis- 
count; well, it is the greatest compliment the pres- 
ent generation of men cotQd have paid me, never to 
liave made me an offer." 



CHAPTER XIYI. 

^And you, then, are the mother of the betntiftil 
child, I wish to adopt ?" asked Madame Vincent, gas- 

ing admiringly at Rose. 

Our heroine's long lashes drooped upon a cheek that 
crimsoned like the heart of a June rose, as she timidly 
answered : 

** Yes, madame." 

** You are extremely pretty, child, and very young 
to be a mother. Have you any other children ?" 

" None," replied Rose, " but Charley." 

" And you would not give him up to me ?" asked 
madame, coaxingly. "Do you think his father would 
object?" 

" His father is dead, madame," said Rose, in a low 
voice. 

" Pardon me, child, I did not know that you were a 
widow. Z am a widow. It is very dull, being a 
widow ; don't you think so, dear ? Did your husband 
leave you property ?" 

"No," replied Rose, answering the inexcusable 
question, for she could not bear to seem disrespectM 
to Vincent's mother. 
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"That is a pity, dear; my husband left me plenty. 
I shall will it all to Charley, if yon ynJl only gire him 
up to me. What was your husband's name, dear.'* 

"Vincent L'Estrange Vincent ;»> answered Bose, 
startled at the strange spmid of her own voice. 

" Singular I Same name as my son's," said madame, 
"Verysingnlar." 

" He was your son ;" said Rose, in the same strange, 
cold tone. 

" My son never was married ;" replied madame. 

" Go^ knows he told me we were so, and I believed 
him," answered Rose. 

" He made believe marry you, then, did he ?" ask- 
ed the childish old lady. "He did that to a great 
many women, I believe. Gentlemen often do such 
things, so they tell me. Tour child is of course illegit- 
imate then." 

Rose's lips moved, but no answer came. 

" And what do you intend to do with him, child f " 

" Bring him up to despise the sin of which his &ther 
was guilty," replied Rose, boldly. 

" Oh yes, that 's all very proper; but if you ^ve him 
to me, there will be no occasion ever to mention it at 
all, or you either^ child." 

" Madame," said Rose, with a proud dignity. " Is 
it a mother who speaks to a mother such words as 
these? You love your son n<me the less that he 
made my name a reproach and a by-word, crimsoned 
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my innocent cheek with shame, dimmed my eyes with 
unayailing tears. Shall I, think you, love mi/ son the 
less that your son deserted him ? Shall I love my son 
the less that through days and nights of tearM an- 
guish his smile, his lore, was all of heaven I ever 
dared to look for ?" 

*' Oh, certainly not— oh, of course not," replied the 
old lady, nervously; "but you know he may not 
ahoays love you as well as he does now, when he 
knows — *' 

"In God I put my trust;'' said Rose, as tears 
streamed from her eyes. 

"Well, don't cry, child — don't cry. I hate to see 
people cry. AU I wanted to say was, that you would 
always be a drag on him, if he tried to rise in the 
world; but don't cry. It is right for you to trust in 
Gted, every body ought to be pious, it is so respecta- 
ble. I have been confirmed myself; but don't cry, it 
will spoil your handsome eyes. You are young yet, 
perhaps somebody may marry you, if you keep quiet 
about this." 

"I would never so deceive any man," answered 
Rose, with dignity. 

" Deceive I oh, no, child, that would be very wrong. 
I only meant that you should say nothing about it ; 
tjhat is a different thing, you see. Now I loved a Mr. 
Perry much better than I did my husband, but it would 
have been quite foolish had I allowed it to be known. 
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you know, because Vincent was very rich, and it waa 
necessary I should have a handsome establishment. 
Oh, no I of course I do not approve of deception, that 
is very wrong, but there are cases where it is best for 
a woman to keep quiet. Well, how about Charley ? 
have you quite decided not to part with him ?" 

"Quite," said Rose, "Charley must remain with 
me ;" and, with a dignified air, she bowed madame to 
her carriage. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

** A BXGULAB little Tomanoe, I dedare,^ said mad- 
ame, laying off her block bonnet, and fiuming herself 
languidly, '' quite a little romance. 

^^ Vinc€rU*$ boy ! no wonder he is so handsome ; no 
wonder I was so attracted toward him. Vincent was 
a little wild, but very likely that young thing did her 
part of the courting. She is very handsome, and, with 
a little instruction under other circumstances — ^with a 
little instruction from me, I say, she would be quite 
presentable in society. 

" It is very odd she would not give up Charley. I 
thought that style of people were always glad to get 
rid of their children ; in fact, I think it her dutj/ not to 
stand in the child's light. She is a Puritanical little 
puss, and quite queenly, too, for a Magdalen. I was 
quite dashed, as one may say, once or twice, by her 
manner, although I pride myself on my self-possession. 
She is really quite superior to her station; but Vincent, 
dear boy, always had indisputable taste ; there never 
was a taint of grossness about him. 

" He was very fastidious. I remember I put off his 
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fedier's fimeral one whole day, in order that the tailor 
might alter the coat-collar of his new mouming-snit. 
Yes, and he was so sensitive, too, poor dear I he felt 
his father's death so much that he was obliged to go 
directly from the grave to the dub-house, to dissipate 
his mournful thoughts. 

" Ah I Anne, is that you ? sit down ; I have just re- 
turned. Do you know, the mother of that baby reftised 
to give him up. She says it is one of our Vincent's chil- 
dren. She is a very pretty young woman, Anne — ^not 
a high-bred beauty, of course ; that you never see, ex- 
cept in aristocratic circles, still, she is quite pretty.'* 

** Very," replied Anne, quite nonchalently. 

"Hal you have seen her, then?" asked madame, 
with some surprise. 

"My dear madame, I really would prefer saying 
nothing upon the subject. I answered your first ques- 
tion frankly, because I make it a point never to deceive 
you ; but I really wish you would not question me, I 
dislike so much to speak ill of any one." 

" But I insist upon knowing, Anne ; in feet, I think 
it is quite unkmd of you to have any secrets from me, 
so long as you have been in my confidence, too." 

"Ah, well, dear madame, if you insist, I suppose I 
must yield, for I can refuse you nothing. The person 
you have been to see this morning is an arrant impos- 
tor. She is playing a deep game with you ; her refusal 
is not sincere ; she expects you will return and persist 
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m addng for Charley, and intends then to make mon^ 
oat of the operation.^' 

*^ WeU, she is very much miHtaten, then,** said the 
old lady, indignant, as easily duped people are, "who 
always &ncy themselves a match for any doable and 
twisted diplomatist, ^' very much mistaken, for I shall 
never go near her again. Then that story was 
aU tramped ap she told me aboat the baby being 
oar "VlnoenVs.'' 

"Certainly," said Anne; "I tell you, my dear 
madame, she has played that game on several people 
beside you." 

*^ Possible?" said the old lady, fiuming herself vio- 
lently ; '^ the impudent little baggage ! Bat how did 
you find it all out, Annie ?" 

"Ah! there, you must really excuse me, my dear 
madame. My informant is so afraid of being involved, 
that I was sworn to the strictest secrcsy on that point, 
but, I asure you, my authority is reliable." 

" I have no doubt of it, my dear Anne, if you say 
so. But why did you not speak of it before ?" 

** Well, that was my first impulse, of course ; but 
you see how it was. I was placed in very delicate cir- 
cumstances, dear madame. Here I am a dependent on 
your bounty ; you have been always like a kind mother 
to me ; your heart was set on adopting this child ; had 
I opposed it, you might have suspected my motives ; 
that thought was too painfiil for me ; and so, up to (bin 
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time, when yoa extorted it from me, I have been yacil- 
lating," and Anne looked lachrymose. 

"Ton dear, good creature," exclaimed madame, 
" you always had the best heart in the world. You 
should not have tortured yourself so unnecessarily, 
Anne. You know I never would imagine you guilty 
of such mean motives. You may have my brown silk 
dress, Anne, and the dark blue brocade. I had never 
worn either when I was called into mourning. I de- 
clare, Anne, you have the best heart in the world. 
You need not blush about it, child," said madame, as 
Anne covered her fece with her handkerchief to con- 
ceal a laugh. ^' You are too modest by hal^ Anno ; 
but it is always so with real merit." 

"What an invaluable creature that Anne is," ex- 
claimed madame, as she went out of the door in pur- 
suit of the brown silk. " To think of the brazen-&ced- 
ness of that young woman I I declare I could not have 
believed any bo8y could tell a lie with such an inno- 
cent fauae. It is really almost past belief^ what an in- 
valuable creature Anne is. I never should be able to 
get along without her. I must go to Mme. Descomb's 
and select her a new dress hat. Just to think now 
of the impudence of that Rose. 

" I must furnish Anne with means to go on some 
little excursion. I think I will buy her that pretty 
musio-box I saw yesterday. 
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'^How wide awake Anne is to my mteresta t Had 
it not been for her I might have been taken in hj iiaat 
aoheming yomig woman* I hope nobody saw me go 
to her house ; I must warn Chloe against her, it will 
not do for her to go ihere again.^ 



CHAPTER XIVIII. 

Rose wfa sitting in her little parlor giving Charley 
his morning bath; the water was dripping from his 
polished limbs, and he was laughing and splashing 
about with the nude grace of a young sea^god; 
now catching his breath, as his head was immersed 
under water; now shaking back his dripping curls, 
and flashing upon you his dark bright eyes, as if life 
were all sunshine, and his in&nt sky were cloudless. 

" I sail inform you zat you can leave my maison — 
my house — dis morning," said Rose's French landlady, 
entering the room without a preliminary rap. " Tou 
understand, mademoiselle — dis morning^ I say — you 
are von bad woman, mademoiselle." 

Twice Rose opened her lips to speak, but the color 
receded from her lips and cheeks, and she stood terror- 
struck and speechless. 

"Zat is all ver* well," said madame, quite accus- 
tomed to see her country-women strike an attitude. 
" Zat is all ver' well ; you did not expect I saU know 
any ting about it, but one personne tell me zat I know; 
you can go, for you are von bad woman." 
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^What is all this?" exdaimed Gkrtrade, openhig 
the door and seeing Rose's pallid &oe and madame^ 
angry gesticohttions. 

^ Ah, ha ! she has impose on you too l** exdaimed 
Madame Macqii6. ^^She yon yer* sly woman — yer* 
bad ; she no' stay in my house long time.^' 

^^ Woman!" said Gertrude, throwing her arm aromid 
Rose, 'Hhis is my sister; eyery word you speak 
against her you speak against me. She is as pore as 
that sweet child. If she leaycs yom* house, I leaye it." 

*< Yer' well — tris hieii^^^ said madame, shakmg her 
oyerloaded French head-dress ; ''you can go, den — ^yon 
day you see I tell you de truf when I say she yon — " 

«« Don't repeat that again, in my hearing," said Ger- 
trude, standing before her with sparkling eyes. 

*' Speak, Rose— dear Rose I" said Oertrude, kissing 
her cold face, as madame left the room. ''Speak, 
Rose; do not lot that miserable bundle of French 
trumpery crush so pure and noble a heart as yours. 
We will go away. Rose — you, and I, and dear little 
CSbarley. And, oh. Rose I when could I haye a better 
time to plead for my brother's happiness, for yours, for 
my own ? Put it beyond the power of any one to 
poison your peace, Rose ; be indeed my sister." 

Rose's only reply was a low shuddering sob, as she 
drew doser to Gertrude. 

"Just as good as new," said Miss Anne, looking^ 
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complacently at herself in the brown silk, **Anne, 
yon shonld be prime minister ; yon have a talent for 
diplomacy; femininity is too circumscribed a sphere 
for the exercise of your talents. You did that well, 
Anne — Madame Vincent thrown completely off the 
track, Rose crushed and out of your way forever; the 
baby ditto. Madame Macque is very careful of her 
reputation in this country, because she never had any 
in France. Ha — ^ha, Anne, you are a genius — and this 
brown silk is a proof of it. Now, look out for presents 
about this time, for your star is at its culminating point. 
Rose has beauty — ^has she ? Vincent &ncied her — did 
he? A rose's doom is to fede and wither — ^to be 
plucked, then trodden under foot ;" and Miss Anna 
laughed one of her Sat^c laughs. 
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Saixt came into the kitchen just as the dock i 
itriking seven. The Maltese cat heard the old doek^ 
jumped up, and shook herself just as if her dream of^ 
a ducking at the hands of the grocer-boy were tme. 
Three stray cockroaches— cockroaches, like poor relar 
tires, will intrude into the best-regulated fimilies*- 
scampered before Sally's footsteps to their hidii^ 
places, and the little thieidng brown mouse on the 
dresser took temporary refuge in the sugar-bowl. 

Sally had been up stairs performing her afternoon 
toilet by the aid of a cracked looking-glass, which had a 
way of multiplying Sally's very suggestive to her crushed 
hopes. Sally, I am sorry to say, had been jilted. Milk- 
men do not always carry the milk of human kindness 
in their flinty bosoms. Time was when Jack Short 
never came into the kitchen with his can, without toss- 
ing SaUy a bunch of caraway, or fennel, a nosegay of 
Bouncing Bettys, or a big apple or pear. Time was 
when his whip-lash always wanted mending, and it took 
two to find a string in the closet to do it, and two pair 
of hands to tie it on when found. 
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" Poor old thing !" the feithless John wonld now say 
to the rosy little plumptitade who had won his heart 
away from the angular Sally ; " Poor old thing 1 1 was 
only fooling a little, just to keep my hand in, and she 
thought I was in love." 

Sally had as much spirit as the rest of her sex, and 
so to show John that she was quite indifferent about 
the new turn in their affidrs, she set the milk-pan, into 
which he was to pour his morning's milk, out into the 
''porch, and closed the kitchen-door in his &lso &ce, 
that he might have nothing upon which to hinge an 
idea that she wanted to see him. And more; she 
tied the yellow neck-ribbon he gave her on the last 
fourth of July round the pump-handle, and if John 
Short had not been blind as well as " short," he must 
have seen that "when a woman will — she will, you 
may depend on't," and "when a woman won't — she 
won't, and there 's an end on 't." 

Poor Sally, before she saw John, had lived along 
contentedly in her underground habitations, year after 
year, peeling potatoes, making puddings, washing, 
ironing, baking, and brewing ; nobody had ever made 
love to her ; she had not the remotest idea what a 
Champagne draught love was. She could have torn 
her hair out by the roots, when she did find out, 
to think she had so misspent her past time. It 
really did seem to her, although she was squint-eyed, 
that there was nothing else in this world of anya<y 
14 
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ooimt at alL She had thought herself hi^pj when her 
bonnet was trimmed to suit her, or her gown a good 
fit ; but a love^t ! ah, that was a very different mat- 
ter. Poor Sally! mischieyous Johnl — the long and 
short of it waS| if Bomidng Bettys have any floral 
rignificance, Sally should have been Mrs. Short. 

Of course, she had no motive on the afternoon we 
speak o£^ to look long in the oraoked looking-g]a«; it 
made no difference now whether she wore her brown 
calico with the little white dots, or her plaid delain4^4 
with the bishop sleeves; there was no use in braiding 
her hair, or in putting on her three-shilling collar; ahe 
had resigned herself to her &te. She even threw a 
pitcher of hot water at the innocent organ-grinder, 
because he played Love's young Dream. 

Still you see, she goes on mechanically with her 
work, putting the tea-kettio over the fire, setting the 
ox brass lamps in a regular row on the mantle, and 
tucking the ends of some clean towels, out of sight, 
in the l\|tlf-open bureau-drawers. Sally is neat; but 
John Short's little Patty is plump and rosy. 

Ah! now she has some company — ^there is IGss 
Harriet Place, who has the misfortune to have so stiff 
a neck that when she turns it, her whole body must 
follow. Miss Harriet has black eyes, affects the gen- 
teel, and speaks of *^ my poor neck" in a little minnipg 
way, as if its stiffiiess were only a pretty little affecta- 
tion on her part. Her cronies wink at this weakness, 



i 
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for Miss Harriet has a gift at trimming their bonnets, 
and putting finishing touches to all sorts of feminine 
knicknacks ; then, here comes Alvah Eittridge, who is 
a rabid Free-will Baptist, and who lives at Major 
Treadwell's! where they have such fine dinneins; at 
which the Mayor drinks a great deal, and ^^ finds &ult 
very bad," with every thing the next morning. Miss 
Alvah pays her way as she goes, both in stories, and 
^aaccaroons; the former her own, the latter Mayor 
♦^pPreadwell's. 

Last, but by no means least, comes Mrs. Becky 
SafEron, all cap-border and eyes, the only other notice- 
able thing about her being her mouth, which displays, 
in her &cetious moods, two enormous yellow tusks, 
one upper and one under, reminding the observer of a 
hungry catamount ; this resemblance scarce diminishes 
on acquaintance, as Mrs. Becky, like all the skinny 
fikeleton-ish tribe, is capable of most inordinate guzzling 
and gorging. 

**Qlad to see you, Miss Place," said Mrs. Becky 
(giving her cap-border a twitch), and getting on the 
right side of that stiff-necked individual, ^ I have not 
set eyes on you these six months." 

" No," minced Miss Place ; **I called at your board- 
iag-house, and th^ said you had gone somewhere, they 
could not tell where." 

" Oh, I 'm nobody ; of course they would n't know ; 
I »m nobody. I 'm down in the world, as one may say. 
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I 'm nobody bnt ' Becky.' I come and go ; nobody 
cares, especially when I ^o," and Mrs. Becky gave her 
two yellow tusks an airing. 

^^ I left my old place some time ago. I 'm to broth- 
er's now." Mrs. Becky always pronomiced the fint 
syllable of this word like the liquid conmionly deag- 
nated by that syllable. " Yes, I 'm to*^o^A-er8 now. 
His wife never wanted mo in the house. She *8 dread- 
ful pert and stuck-up, for all she was nobody; so JL 
have always been boarded out, and been given to u9l 
derstand that my room was better than my company. 
But something queer has happened. I can^t find out 
what, only that broth-cr has got the whip-rein of his 
wife now, and has it all his own way ; so he came and 
told mo that it would cost less for him to keep me at 
St. John's Square than to board mo out; so there 
lam. 

" It is no use for broth-cr^s wife to teach me about 
silver forks and finger-bowls, about not doing this, or 
that, or t' other thing ; can't teach an old dog new 
tricks. But I let her fret. I am not afraid of her now, 
for whenever she gets on her high horse, brothrer 
fetches her right off with the word " damages." I can't 
tell for the life of me what it means. I »ve seen her 
change right jound when he whispered it, as quick as a 
weather-cock, and it would be all fair weather in one 
minute. It 's curious. How do you like your new h 
place, Alvah ?" 
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" Places are all abont alike," said Alvah, dejectedly. 
^' See one, you see all. Damask and satin in the par- 
lor ; French bedsteads and mirrors in my lady's cham- 
ber, and broken panes of glass up in the attic ; lumpy 
straw beds, coarse, narroiv sheets, torn coverlets, and 
one broken table and chair, will do for the servants' 
room. Always fretting and feult-finding too, just as if 
we had heart to work, when we are treated so like 
dogs ; worse than dogs, for young master's Bruno has a 
gMMog-house all to himseL^ and a nice soft bed in it ; which 
*ls more than I can say. I declare it is discouraging," 
9 said Alvah. ^^ It fetches out all the bad in me, and 
chokes off all the good. Mistress came down the other 
day and scolded because I washed myself at the kitchen 
sink. Well, where should I wash ? There is neither 
bowl, pitcher, wash-stand, or towels furnished in my 
attic, and, after cooking over the fire all day, it is n't 
reason to ask any body not to wash wherever they can 
get a chance. It don't follow that I like dirt, because 
I have to do dirty work. I can't put clean clothes over 
a soiled skin. I feel better-natured when I am clean— 
better-tempered and more human like. When I firsi 
went out to live, I was conscientious like ; but now, 1 
know it is wicked, but I get ugly and discouraged, and 
then I don't care. I say if they treat me like a dog, I 
shall snatch a bone when I can get it. Mistress, now, 
wants breakfast at just such a time. She. is too stingy 
to find me in proper kindling for my fire, so in course 
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it keeps going oat as fiist as I light it, tmdhenderw me; 
and then she gets in a fury 'cause breakfi^t doat oome 
op. Well, I stood it as long as I could ; now I pour 
lamp-oil on the wood to make it kindle ; that doea the 
buriness. I reckon it is n't «o saving to her not to 
haj kindling. I know it is nt right ; but I get aggra- 
Tated to think they dont have no bowels for us poor 
aervants.** 

Mrs. Becky Saflfron paid little attention to tins narrft* 
tive. There was more attractive metal for her on the «^ 
tea-table, upon which Sally had just placed soma 
smoking hot cakes, and a fragrant pot of tea. Mrs. 
Becky's great yellow black eyes rolled saladously 
round in her head, and her two tusks commenced 
whetting themselves against each other, preparatory to 
a vigorous attack on the edibles. 

^' Green teal" exclaimed Mrs. Becky, after the first 
satisfactory gulp — "not a bit of black in it — ^that's 
something like;" and untying her cap-strings, she 
spread her white handkerchief over her lap, and gave 
herself up to the gratification of her ruling passion, 
next to gossip. " How did you come by green tea in 
the kitchen ?" asked the delighted Mrs. Becky. 

"Oh, I laid in with the housekeeper," answered 
Sally; "she has dreadful low wages, and has hard 
work enough to get even that. I iron aH her muslins, 
and she finds me in green tea. * Live, and let live,' you . 
know." 
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"That reminds me," minced Miss Place, who 
sometimels set np for a wit, "that's what I read 
on the side of a baker's cart the other day, > Live, 
and let live;' but, nnfortunately^ right under it waa 
written * Pisin cakes 1' ** 

Abont half an hour after this, Mrs. Becky choked 
over her ^ixth cup of tea; Miss Place's pun had just 
penetrated her obtuse intellect. 



•* 



CHAPTEB L 

lou vznch fdoelb to tom cobdib. 

•♦DkibTom,— 

"The next best thing to seeing .yon, 70U wittj 
dog, is reading one of your letters; but accept a Kttle 
advice from one who has had experience, and dont 
throw away so many good things on one individnal ; 
economise your bon-mots, my dear fellow, spread them 
over your private correspondence as sparingly as they 
do butter on bread at boarding-schools. Ah ! yoa will 
grow wiser by and by, when you find out how very 
rare is an original idea. Why— wo literary people, if 
by chance we improvise one in conversation, always 
stop short after it, and turning to our friends say, 
* Now remember, that 's minej don't you use it, for I 
intend putting it in my next book.' 

"What am I doing, hey? Living by my wits, 
though not in the way of literature, which I find does 
not pay ; for there has been such a surfeit of poor 
books that even a good one is now eyed with suspi- 
cion. 



I 
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"At present, however, I am, thanks to Mrs. John 
Howe, in a comfortable state of wardrobe and purse. 
You should see this Venus I Who can set bounds to 
the vanity of woman? (This is in Proverbs, I believe; 
if it is not it ought to be.) At any rate, woman's van- 
ity is the wire I am now pulling, to keep me in bread 
and butter. 

" Mrs. John Howe is old, ugly, and shrewish ; how 
she woiUd rave, if she saw this I All her married life, 
she has led her husband by the nose. John is a good- 
natured, easy fellow, with no brains or education to 
speak of. Latterly, something has turned up between 
them, deuce knows what, I don't ;* but Richard is him- 
self again, smokes when and where he likes, and goes 
round Uke the rest of us. • 

" You will see that he is improving when I tell you 
that he has bought his wife off to mind her own busi- 
ness, and let him mind his, by an allowance of so much 
a year; and here's where the interest of my story 
comes in, my dear boy, for just solong as I can make 
Mrs. John believe that she is as young as she ever 
was, (and as beautiful, as by Jove I she never was), and 
that I can not exist ope minute out of her presence, 
why so much the niore hope there is for my tailor 
and landlady, confound them I Mi passant: I dare say 
you might wince a little at the idea of being supported 
by a woman; that only shows that you have not 
yet learned to recognize * the sovereignty of the indi- 
14« 
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Tidual.' But the best thing is yet to come.' Mrs. 
John imagines herself a blue^ocking! though she 
can not spell straight to save her life, and has not the 
remotest idea whether Paris is in Prussia or Ireland. 
You should hear her mangle Italian, which she has just 
begun. It makes my very hair stand on end ; I see 
where it is all tending. She asked me the other day 
about the divorce law; as if I would marry the old 
vixen I Never mind, so long as the money holds out I 
shall hoodwink her even in this. 

^' Write soon. I saw little Eate last week, fresh as 
a Hebe, and beautiful as nobody else ever was, or can 
be. Pity she is such a little Puritan I She would be 
irresistible were it not for that humbug. I live in hope 
that contact with Ifce world, and intercourse with me, 
will eradicate this, her only weakness. Bless her sweet 
mouth, and witching pyes. 

^' Yours, as usual, 

14* 



CHAPTER LI. 

^^ The dirge-like soimd of those rapids," said Rose, as 
she tossed on her pillow at the publio-house, at Niagara, 
vainly courting sleep; "it oppresses me, Gertrude, 
with an indescribable gloom.'' 

" Your nerves are sadly out of tune, dear Rose ; it 
will be quite another afiair to-morrow, i, 6., if the sun 
shines out. Niagara's organ-peal will then be music to 
you, and the emerald sheen of its rushing waters — ^the 
rosy arch, spanning its snowy mist — ^beautiful beyond 
your wildest dream I And that lovely island, too. 
Dear Rose, life, after all, is very beautiftil. But how 
cold your hands are, and how you tremble ; let me try 
my sovereign panacea, music ;" and drawing Rose's 
head to her breast, Gertrude sang — 

"Tarry witii me^ oh, my Sayioorl 

Por the day is passing by; 
Seel the shades of eyening gather, 

And the night is drawing nigh. 
Tarry with me I tarry with me 1 

Pass me not unheeded by. 

"Dimmed for me is earthly beauty, 
Yet the spirit's eye would fiun 
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]Seit upon Thy lovely featores— 

Shall I seek, dear Lord, in yain T 
Tarry with me, oh, my Saviour I 

Let me see Thy smile again. 

'<Du]l my ear to earth-bom music ; 

Speak Then, Lord 1 in words of cheer ; 
Feeble, faltering, my footstep ; 
• Leaps my heart with sudden fear. 

Cast Tfme arms, dear Lord, about me^ 
Let me feel Thy presence near I" 

" Poor Rose," sighed Gertrude, as she kissed her 
closed lids, laid her head gently back upon the pillow, 
and released the little hand within her own. "If she 
could only bear up under this new trial ; she is so pure 
and good that the thought of the sin the world 
wrongly imputes to her is wearing her life away. 
This journey, which I hoped would do so much for 
her, may fail after all. Poor wronged Rose I how can 
it be right the innocent should thus suffer ?" but ere 
the murmur had found voice the answer came : 

" For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win : 
To doubt, would be disloyalty-* 
To falter, would be sin." 

And laying her cheek by the side of Rose, Gertrude 
slept. 

The next day was fine, and the &int smile on Rose's 
pale fiice was sweet as the much longed-for sunlight. 
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Our travelers descended to the ample drawing-room of 
the hotel to breakfast. 

Rose glanced thnidly about, scanning the forms 
which passed before her, as was her wont at a new 
place, and then the unsatisfied eye drooped beneath its 
snowy lid ; and they who had been struck with the 
pensive* beauty of her face, gazed upon it unnoticed by 
its object, whose thoughts were far away. 

The tall Indian head-waiter was at his post, as pur- 
veyor of corn-cakes and coffee ; and excellently well as 
he filled it, Gertrude protested, as an artist, against such 
a desecration of his fine athletic form and kingly air. 

Human nature is never more en deshabille than in 
traveling ; and Gertrude's bump of mirthfulness found 
ample food in the length and breadth of the well filled 
breakfast-table. The jaded pleasure-seekers, whose 
ftshion-filmed eyes were blind to natural beauty, were 
talking of " doing the Falls in one hour." The little 
new-made bride sat there with love-swimming eyes, in- 
nocently expecting to escape detection in the disguise 
of a plain brown traveling-dress : pretty little simple- 
ton ! and casting such tell-tale glances at her new hus- 
band, too 1 The halfrfledged " freshman" was there, 
with his incipient beard and his first long-tailed coat, 
making love and bad puns to a knot of his sister's mis- 
chief-loving female friends. 

In came the pompous city aristocrat, all dignity and 
shirt-collar, following his abdomen and the waiter with 
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itqM and lopadlioni glanoei to the oomt- 
eol of the table. There, too, was the psde atadent, 
feaiting his book-surfeited ejes on the pleasanter page 
of joong beantj*s April hce. There,^too, the nnso- 
phiftti**^^^ ooontrj girl, too anzions to ptaaaOy exhanslr 
ing all her toilet's finery on the break£ut4able. Theiei 
too, the poor dyspeptic, sonreying with longing eye 
the tabooed dainties, for which he most pay to Dame 
Nature if he ate, and to the landlord whether or no. 

^ Your spirits are at high-water mark this morning,'' 
aaid John to his sinter, as Gertrude's quick eye took 
these notes of her neighbors. ^^ I think you have made 
np your nund not to grow old. You look as handsome 
as a picture, this mombg." 

^ As an artist, allow me to tell you that your com- 
pliment is a doubtful one," sold Gertrude. *^ And as 
to old age, which is such a bugbear to most of my 
sex, I assure you it has no terrors for me. My first 
gray hair will excite in mo no regretful emotions." 

^^ All ! you can well afford to bo philosophic now," 
retorted John, touching the shining curls around his 
sister's face. 

^^You don't believe me? I assure you that the 
only terror old age has for me is its helplessness and 
imbecility. My natural independence revolts at being 
a burden oven to those whom I love ;" and Gertrude's 
tone had a touch of sadness in it. '' You remember 
old Aunt Hepsy, John? how long her body outlived 
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r 
her mind ; how at eighty years she would beg for tin 

carts, and soldiers, and rag dolls, and amuse herself by 
the hour with them, like a little child. This, I confess, 
is humiliating. In this view I can truly say I driead old 
age. But the mere thinning of the luxuriant locks,' the 
filming of the bright eye, the shrinking of the rounded 
limbs, these things give me no heart-pangs in the antic- 
ipation. I can not understand the sensitiveness with 
which most men and women, past the season of youth, 
hear their age alluded to. It certainly can be no 
secret, for if Time deal g^itly with them the family 
register will not ; and if the finger of vanity obliterate 
all traces of the latter, some toothless old crone yet 
hobbles, who, forgetful of every thing else, yet remem- 
bers the year, week, day, minute, and second in which 
(without your leave) you were introduced to life's 
oares and troubles. 

*' Beside, old age need not be repulsive or unlovely,*' 
said Gertrude; '4ook at that aged couple, yoqderl 
How beautiful those silver hairs, how genuine and 
heart-warming the smile with which they regard each 
other 1 To my eye, there is beauty on those furrowed 
temples, beauty in those wrinkled hands, so kindly 
outstretched to meet each other's wants. Life'a joys 
and sorrows have evidently knit their hearts but more 
firmly together. What is the mad love of youthfbl 
blood to the sun-set efiulg^ioe of their setting lives ? 
God bless them!" said Gertrude, as, kindly leaning one 
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on the other, they passed out the halL *^ Old age may 
be beautiftd I" 

"Yes," replied John, "when the heart is kept fresh 
and green ; that which neutralizes the counsels of old 
age is the ascetic severitj with which it too often de- 
nounces innocent pleasure, forgetting that the blood 
which now flows so sluggishly in its veins had once 
the torrent's mad leap. But look, Gertrude, while I 
discuss this ham omelette, and see what is in the 
morning papers." 

" Well — ^in the first place, * dreadful casualty.' What 
would editors do, I wonder, without these dreadful 
casualties f I sometimes amuse myself, when I have 
nothing better to do, in comparing their relative tastes 
for the horrible, and their skill in dishing it up spicily 
to {he appetites of their various readers. The ingenu- 
ity they manifest in this line is quite incredible. 

" Observe now, the flippant heartlessness with which 
these city items, are got up, as if a poor degraded 
drunkard were the less an objeet of pity that he had 
parted with the priceless power of self-resistance 1 A 
man who could make a jest of a sight so sad, has sunk . 
lower even than the poor wretch he burlesques. 

"Well — ^let me see — ^then here are stupid letters 
from watering-places, got up as pay for the writer's 
board, at the fashionable hotel, from which they are 
written and which the transparent writer pufls at every 
few lines. Then here are some ingenious letters whidi 
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,the editor has written to himself thanldng himself for 
^soine jadidons and sensible editorials which have 
lately appeared in his columns, and for the general 
tone of independence and honesty which pervades his 
admirable paper.' O, dear!" said Gertrude, laugh- 
ing, " what a thing it is, to be sure, to get a peep be- 
hind the scenes I 

"Then here is an advertisement headed, * Women 
out of employment.' I wonder none of these women 
have ever thought of going out to do a femily's mend- 
ing by the day or week. I have often thought that a 
skillful hand would meet a hearty welcome, and a 
ready remuneration, from many an over-tasked mother 
of a family, who sighs over the ravages of the weekly 
wash, and whose annual baby comes ever between her 
and the bottom of the stereotyped ' stocking-basket.' 

" But a truce to newspapers, with such a bright sun 
wooing us out of doors ; now for Goat Island ; but first 
let me prepare you for a depletion of your pocket- 
book in the shape of admiration-fees. You will be 
Switched by the elbow, plucked by the skirt, solicited 
with a courtesy or a bow ; ' moccasins' to buy from 
sham squaws — * stuffed beasts' to see by the road- 
side — 'views of Niagara,' done in water-colors, 'for 
sale,' at rude shanties. Then there will be boys poppuig 
from behind trees with 'ornaments made of Table 
Rock ;' disinterested gentlemen desirous to ' take you 
^nder the sheet' in a costume that would frighten the 
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mermaidfi; difidnterested owners of spy-glasses ^anx- 
ious you should get the best view.' I tell you,'' said 
Gertrude, ^^for a .pamper the spray is nothing to it! 
You must be content to cork up your enthusiasni till 
these !" horse-leech' gentry are appeased. 

"Do you know, John, that my '76 blood was quite 
up to boiling-point the first time I came here, when the 
toll-keeper on the Canada side demanded what was my 
business, and how long I intended to stay over there?" 

" I can fimcy it," said John, laughing ; '* did you an- 
swer him?" 

"Not I," said Gertrude, "until I had ascertained 
that the same catechetical rule held good on the 
American side. Nevertheless, I would be willing to 
wager that I could smuggle any thing I pleased into 
Her Majesty's dominions under the toll-keeper's very 
nose, had I a mind to try it. 

"I wonder," continued Gertrude, after a pause, "could 
one ever gei v>9ed to Niagara ? Gould its roar be one's 
cradle lullaby and the spirit not plume itsetf for lofty 
flights? Could one look at it when laughing to scorn 
stem winter's fetters, as did Sampson the impotent 
green withes of the I^iilistines, dashing (m in its might, 
though all Nature beside lay wrapped in old winter's 
winding-sheet? see it accepting, like some old des- 
pot, the tribute of diver moon-beams, golden sun-rays, 
and a rainbow arch of triumph for its hoary head to 
pass under; — ever absolute— unconquerable— omnipo- 
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tent — eternal — as Qod himself! Could this be the first 
leaf tnmed over in Nature's book to the in&nt's eye, 
and not make it unshrinking as the eagle's ? 

'^ Hark ! what is that ?" exclaimed Gertrude, starting 
to her feet, and bounding forward with the fleetness of 
a deer. 

Oh, that shriek ! 

High it rose abore Niagara's wildest roar, as the 
foaming waters engulfed its victim ! In the transit of 
a moment, they who for fourscore years and ten, 
through storm and sunshine, had walked side by side 
together, were parted, and forever! With the half- 
uttered word on his lip— with the love-beam in his eye 
— ^he " was not 1" 

" God comfort her,»» sobbed Gtertrude, as the aged 
and widowed survivor was carried back insensible to 
the hotel. " How little we thought this morning, when 
looking at their happy and united old age, that Death 
would so unexpectedly step between ; and still Niagara's 
relentless waters plunge down the abyss, shroud and se^ 
pulche; to the loved and lifdess form beneath ?" 

Serene as the sky when the thunder-cloud has rolled 
away, calm as the ocean when the moon has lulled its 
crested waves to sleep, smiling as earth when from off 
its heaving bosom the waters of the £kK>d were rolled, 
leaning on Him who is the ^ widow's Grod and Husband," 
the aged mourner whispered, " It is welL" 
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through her tears, ^' there is mmdo to my ears, eyen in 
those rushing waters, for he. who sleeps beneath them 
fills no dnmhcar^B grave. What matters it by what 
longer or shorter road we trayel, so that heaven be 
gained at last f " 



CHAPTER III.. 

" Did I not tell you that old age was beautifiil ?" ex- 
claimed Gertrude, to Rose, as they sought the privacy 
of their own apartments. " The world talks of ' great 
deeds' (ambition-nurtured though they be), yet who 
chronicles these beautiful unobtrusive acts of feminine 
heroism beneath hundreds of roof-trees in our land ? 
too common to be noted, save by the recording angel 1 
Now I understand the meaning of Solomon's words, 
^ Blessed is the man who hath a virtuow wife, for the 
number of his days shall be doubled.' 

" Confess you are better, mapetite^^^ and Gertrude 
kissed Rose's pale forehead ; " nothing better helps ua 
to bear our own troubles than to learn the struggles 
of other suffering hearts, and how many unwritten 
tragedies are locked up in.memory's cabinet, pride only 
yielding up the keys^to inexorable death I 

'' Sometimes, Rose, when I am mercilessly at war 
with human nature, I appease myself by jotting down 
the good deeds of every day's observation ; and it has 
been a tonic to my fainting hopes to have seen the 
poor beggar divide his last crust with a still poorer 
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one who had none ; to see the sinewy arm of youth 
opportunely offered m the crowded streets to timprous, 
feeble, and obscure old age ; to see the hurried man of 
business stop in the precious forenoon hours, to hunt 
up Uie whereabouts of some stray little weeping 
child ; or to see the poor servant-girl bestow half her 
weekly earnings in charity. These things restore my 
&ith in my kind, and keep the balance even, till some 
horribly selfish wretch comes along and again kicks 
the scales ! 

^' And now Charley must needs be waking up there 
— see him I looking just as seraphic as if A^ never 
meant to be a little sinner I The tinting of a sea-shell 
could not be more delicate than that cheek ; see the 
faultless outline of his profile against the pillow ; look 
at his dimpled arms and &t little calves ; and that little 
plump cushion of a foot. Was there ever any thing so 
seducing ? I wish that child belonged to me. 

'^ See here, Rose, look at those ladies pacing up aSid 
down the long hall, armed for conquest to the teeth. 
What an insatiable appetite for admiration they must 
needs have, to make such an elaborate toilet in the 
dog-days ! Nothing astonishes me like the patient en- 
durance of these &shionists at the watering-places ; 
prisoning themselves within doors lest the damp air 
should uncurl a ringlet ; wearing gloves with the ther- 
mometer at ninety in the shade ; soliciting wasp-waists 
in the very feoe of consumption. They are what I call 
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*the working people;' for your mechanio has the lib- 
erty of cooling himself in his shirt-sleeyes, and your 
sempstress, though Kature may have fhmifihed her no 
hips, does not perspire in intenninable piles of skirts. 
Rose, imagine the old age of such women — no re- 
source but the looking^lass, and that at last casting 
melancholy r^ecHons in their &ces. N'ot that vanity 
is confined to the female sex — (Come in, John, you are 
just in time). I am about to give you an exemplifica- 
tion of the remark I have just hazarded, in the history 
of Theodore Vanilla. 

** River House was full of summer boarders when I 
first saw him there; nursery-maids and children ad 
infinitum; ladies in profiision, whose husbands and 
brothers went and returned morning and evening to 
their busLaess in the dty. 

^' Of course the ladies were left to themselves in the 
middle of the day, and some of the most mischievous 
verified the truth of the old primer-adage ; that ^ Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.' Theo- 
dore was their unconscious butt, and they made the 
most of him . 

"Every evemng they assembled on the piazza 
when the cars came in, and ^ hoped,' with anxious 
fitces, Hhat Mr. Vanilla had not concluded to re- 
main over night in the city.' The self-satisfied smile 
with which he would step up on the piazza, rub his 

hands, and his 

15 
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'"'Now reaUy, ladies,' 

^ As he tamed delightedly firom one to Ae otJier, 
were a picture for Hogarth. 

^Then after tea there was a preoonoerted dii- 
pate among them, whioh shoald monopolifle lum 
*fi>r their eyening walk;' and the innocenoe with 
which he woald reply to all this foreordained 
wranglmg, 

<<<Now ladies donH qaarrel, and I'll engage to 
take turns with you,' 

*'Was too much for mortal risibles. One lady 
would affect the sulks that 'he did not sit next her 
at table;' another, that 'he did not, like a true 
knight, wear her colors in the hue of his cravat.' 
Enveloped in his panoply of self-conceit, he was tossed 
back and fbrth on this female homet's-nest, an agon- 
iied, but delighted victim. 

<< On one occasion a gentleman, jealous for his sex's 
honor, whispered to one of the lady ringleaders — 

^'You are too relentless; I really think this is 
wrong.' 

"*Do you!' answered the pretty tyrant, with an 
arch smile ; ' I will engage one could throw just such 
a dust in the eyes of any gentleman you might select 
in this house (including yourself), even with this 
example before your and their eyes.'" 

*' Gertrude," said John, reprovingly, "do you re- 
member what Solomon says — 
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"*Atw« woman have I not found ?•** 
"John,** mimicked Grertrade, "do you know the 
reason of Solomon's &iliire? It was because he met 
with a jpre^ woman, and forgot to look for a toise 
one I** 



CHAPTEE LIII. 



**6ooD eyeningy Balch« Bless me I how gloomy 
yon look here, after coming from the glare and miuio 
of the opera, its ladies and its jewels ; you are as good 
as a nightmare, sitting there with your one bachelor 
oandle, keeping that miserable fire company. One 
would think your veins were turned to ioe, or that 
there was not a bright eye left in the world to make 
the blood leap through them. Turn up the gaa, sing 
us a song, hand out a cigar ; you are as solemn as a 
aezton.'* 

*' I dare say," replied Balch, in a melancholy key, as 
he languidly turned on the gas for his friend, and set 
a box of cigars before him. " I know I am not good 
company, so I shall not advise you to stay." 

"A woman in the case, I dare be sworn," said Gter- 
ritt, lighting a cigar, " Lord bless »em, they are always 
at the top and bottom of every thing 1" 

Balch gave the anthracite a poke, crossed his slip- 
pered feet, folded his arms, and looked at Grerritt. 

"I knew it," said Gterritt. "I am acquainted with 
all the symptoms of that malady ; let 's have it, Balch ; 
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yon can tell me nothing new in the way of woman's 
twistings and tnmings. Blom 'em P' 

^^ Bless 'em?" exclaimed Balch, nnfolding his arms, 
placing both hands on his knees and staring in Ger- 
ritt's fece. " Bless 'em ?" 

" Yes; bkss 'em. I Imew what I was saying, well 
enongh. Bless 'em, I repeat, for if they do not give a 
man more than five rapturous moments in a life time, 
it is well worth being bom for. Fact ;" said Gerritt, 
as the speechless Balch continued gaang at him. 

" Did you ever see Mrs. Markham ?" asked Balch, 
finding voice. 

The solemnity with which he asked the question, 
and his whole toiU ensemble at that moment, was too 
much for Gerritt, who burst into an uproarious laugh. 

"Ah, you may laugh," said Balch, "it is all very 
well ; but I wish there was not a woman in the world." 

" Horrible 1" said Gerritt. " I shan't join you there; 
but who was this Mrs. Markham ?" 

Balch moved his chair Bearer to Gkrritt, and shut- 
ting his teeth veryclosely together, hissed through them, 

" The very d—L" 

" Is that all ?" said the merry philosopher. " So is 
every woman, unless you get the right side of her. 
Women are liha cats ; you must ' poor' them, as the 
children say, the right way of the ftir, unless you want 
them to scratch. I suppose you did not understand 
jnanagiQg her." 
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^ Were you ever on a committee of an Qiphan 
Asylnm ?*' asked Balofa, aokmnlj. 

^ No— no;** langhM Gerritt. "" Why, Baloh, I b^ 
pardon on my kneefi for calling you and yonr den 
here, funereal; I bare not laughed bo hard fi>r a 
twelTemontlL'' |» 

^ ** Because," said Balch, not heeding his friend's zait 
lery ; ^^ JAotw, and Mrs. Markham was the matron.** 

«( O— h— I see," said Gerritt. <^ You thought her an 
angel, and she thought that you thought the children 
under her care were well cared for, when they were 
not ; is that it ?** 

M Ex-actly," said Balch, in admiration of hia Mend's 
penetration ; ^^ it was awful how that woman deoeived 
every body. I dont mind myselj^ though I must say 
that I never want to see any thing that wears a petti- 
coat again, till the day of my death ; but those poor 
children, I can't get over it ; and I one of the investi- 
gating committee, too I It was in&mous that I did 
not look into things closer. ..But, Gerritt, you see, that 
Mrs. Markham — " and Balch looked foolish. 

"I understand;" said Gerritt. "I see the whole 
game ; well, what did you say about it ? I suppose you 
did not content yourself with resigning?" 

*^ No, indeed, and that comforts m^^ little. I had 
her turned out. t don't suppose (she was so plausi- 
ble) that I should have believed Gabriel himself had 
he told me any thing against her ; but I saw her with 
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my own eyes one day, when^ I called nnexpectedly, 
abuse those children. She did not know I was within 
hearing, and tried afteivvMll to gloss it over; it 
would n't do ; and then, when the scales had fallen off 
my eyes, I looked back and sawft great many other 
things to which that scene gaviMie the clew. Then 
I went to l^mnins and Watkins, two of her assistants, 
and after making me promise not to get them into any 
difficulty about it, they told me things that would 
make your very flesh creep ; and I one of the investi- 
gating committee ; but that Mrs. Markham was — ^" 

" I have no doubt of it," said Gerritt ; " but, my dear 
fellow, there is always a drop' of consolation to be 
squeezed out of every thing. Suppose you had mar- 
ried her I'* 

Balch jammed the poker fhriously into the anthra- 
cite, shaking his head mournfully the while, and the 
laughing Gerritt withdrew. 

/ " Yes, yes," said Balch, " that is lucky ; but poor 
little Tibbie 1 poor little Tibbie ! thA will not bring 
her back to life ; and poor little Rose, too — and I one 
of the investigating committee I It is dreadful." 



CHIFTEB LIV. 



The moon shone brightly on the treDieed fimm of 

the HooM, at Niagara. The deej^* hoQaeimrler 

had curled hhnself up in the hall comer ; the aonoroiv 
breathings of weary trayelcrs might be heard ihrongh 
the open windows, for the night was warm and soltry. 
Two persons still lingered on the jnasza. Judging 
from their appearance, they were not tempted by the 
beauty of the night. Ensconced in the shadow of the 
further comer, they were earnestly engaged in oonTer- 
sauon* 

^^ I tell you she is in this house ; I saw her name on 
the books — * Gertrude Dean,' your ex-wife. What do 
you think of that— hey ?" ^ 

" The d— 1 1" exclaimed Stable. " I can stoeoTy now 
that I am out of school, you know. Smith.** 

"Of course," replied the latter, laughing; <*the 
only wonder is, how you manage to get along with so 
few vacations. To jny mind, swearing lets off the 
steam wonderfully.'* 

" How lonc^ has this admirable spouse of mine been 
here ?" asked Stable. 
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"Don't know. Didnt liBe to ask questions, you 
know, until I had first spoka^to you. She 's flush of 
money, of course, or she aWd not stay here, where 
they diarge so like the deuce. I should think it would 
gall you a little, Sts^e, and yo mUHp ut of pocket." 

"It would," said the latter, wflrinother oath, "had 
I not the way of helping myself to some of it." 

"How's that? The law does not aflow you to 
touch her earnings, no# you are divorced." 

" All women are fools about law matters. She don't 
know that," sneered Stahle. "She is probably trav- 
eling alone, and I will fiighten her into it — ^that 's half 
the battle. I owe her something for the cool way she 
walked round all the traps I sprung for her, without 
getting caught. I thought when I left her that she 
would just fold her hands, and let th^ first man 
:(7ho offered find her in clothes, on his own terms, for 
she never was brought up to work, and I knew she 
had no relations that would give her any thing but 
advice ;" and Stahle gava>low, chuckHng laugh, 

" Tou see I always look all round before I leap. 

Smith. I cant understand it now, and I never have, 

why she didn't do as I expected, for she might have 

had lovers enough. She was good-looking, and it was 

whatifl reckoned on to sustain the rumors I took care 

to circulate about her before I left ; but what does she 

do but shut herself up, work night and day, and give 

the lie to every one of them. I wrote to my brother, 
16* 
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Fred, to try every way to catch her trippmg/to track 
her to every boarding-house she went to, and hint 
things to the landlord, carefnlly, of course. Fred knows 
how to do it ; but you know if a woman does nothing 
but mind her own business, and never goes into com- 
pany, a rmnor against her wHl very soon die out. I 
kept spies constantly at work, but it was no use, oon- 
fonnd her ; but some of her money I will have. Here 
she is living in clover, going to the Springs, and all 
that ; while I am a poor derk in a grocery store. I 
feel as cheap when any Eastern man comes in, and 
recognizes me there, as if I had been stealing. I wont 
stand it ; Mrs. Gertmde Dean, as she calls herself 
has got to hand over the cash. If I cant min her 
reputation, I '11 have some of her money." 

"You advertised her in the papers, didnt you, 
when you left ? — (after the usual &shion, ^ harboring 
and trusting,' and all that) — ^were you afraid she would 
run you in debt ?** 

" Devil a bit ; she 's too proud for that ; she would 
have starved first." 

« Why did you do it, then ?»» 

^To mortify her confounded pride," said Stahle^ 
with a diabolical sneer, " and to injure her in public 
estimation. That stroke, at least, told for a timok" 

** A pretty set of friends she must ha^re had," said 
Smith, " to have stood by and borne all that." 

" Oh, I knew tJiem all, root and branch. I knew I 
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oonld go to the full length of my rope without any of 
their interference. In &at|tii!dr neglect of her helped 
me more than any thing «lipSl Every body said I must 
have been an injured man, and that the stories I had 
circulated micst be true about hAr, or they would cer- 
tainly have defended add ahette^if^ her. I knew theiQ 
—I knew it would work just so ; that was so much in 
my fevor, you see." 9 ^ 

" They liked you, then ?» 

Stable applied his thumbs to the end of his nose, 
and gave another diabolical sneer. 

^' Liked me I Humph I They all looked down on * 
me as a vulgar fellow. I was tolerated, and that was 
all — hardly that." 

" I don't understand it, then," said Smith. 

" I do, though ; if they defended her, they would 
have no excuse for not hel|nng her. It was the o^di, 
you see, the cash I so they preferred siding with me, 
vulgar as they thought me. I knew them — I knew 
how it would work before I began." 

" Well, I suppose this is all veiy interesting to you," 
said Smith, yawning, " but as I am confounded tired 
and sleepy, and as it is after midnight, I shall wish 
you good-night." 

" Good-night," said Stable. " I shall smoke another 
cigar while I arrange my plans. This is the last quiet 
night's sleep ^ Mrs. Gertrude Dean' wiU have for some 
time, I fency." 
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^^ Sooondrel I'' ezolaimed John, leaping suddenly 
npon the piazza through his low parlor window. 
^< Sootmdrel I I have you at last,*' and wtf aimed and 
yigoronB were the blows which John dealt his sister's 
tradncer* « 

Your woman slanderer is invariably a coward-Hihe 
very nature of his offense proves it. There never was 
one yet who dared &oe a man in Air fight ; and so on 
his knees Stahle pleaded like a whipped cnr for mercy. 

^^ Gh>, cowardly brate," said John, kicking him from 
the piazza. ^^ If you are se^ here after daylight, the 
worse for yon." 

<< Very strange," mattered Smith the next Biomix^, 
<<yery strange. Something nnezpecCed must have 
turned up to send Stahle off in such a hurry. Well, 
he is a sneaking villain. I am bad enough, «but what I 
do is open and above board. I don't say prayers or 
nng psalms to cover it up. I dont care whether I 
ever hear from him again or not." 



16* 



CHAPTER IV. 

^How radiant yea look this morning," exclaimed 
Gertrude, in astonisltment, as she d|ien68;ItoBe's cham^ 
ber door, and sat down by her bed-side ; ** yonr eyes 
have such a dazzling sparkle, and your cheeks such a 
glow. What is it, ma petite P^ she asked, still gasdng 
on the speechless Rose. 

" Vincent is not dead," said Rose, slowly and oracu- 
larly, " "Vincent is not felse. The weight has gone from 
here, Gertrude/' laying her hand on her heart. "I 
shall see him, though I can not tell you how nor 
where ; but he will come bi^ to me and Charle};;!^ ^ 
saw him last night in my dream-HSO noble — so good — 
but, oh ! so wan, with the weary search for me. I hid 
my fece— I fcould not look in his eyes— for I had 
doubted hiTn — but he forgave me; oh I Gertrude, it 
waa blessed, the clasp of those shadowy arms," and 
Rose smiled, and closed her eyes again, as if to shut 
out the sight of all that might dim her spiritual vision. 

" Poor — ^poor Rose I" murmured Gertrude, terrified 
at the idea which forced itself upon her, " reason gone 1 
Poor Rose!" and as she gazed, the warm tears fell 
upon t?ie pillow. 
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Ctertrude passed her soft hand magnetizingly over 
Rose's dosed lids and temples; gradually the bii^t 
flash lefl her cheek, and she sank quietl; to sleep. 

^* Was this to be the end of all Rose's safierings ? 
God forbid," murmured Gertrude. ^^ Death itself 
were preferable to this," said she, her eyes still riveted 
on the beauty of that pale, childish &ce. 

*^Hushl" irinappred Gertrude, with her finger on 
her lips, aa her brother rapped on the door for her; 
she little thought that she had an unread page in her 
own eventful history to turn. 

^^ I am so glad I did not see him^" exclaimed she, 
wiien her brother finished his narration. ^^I should 
have felt as if a rattlesnake lay coiled in my path. He 
deserved his chastbement ; and yet, John, I do not 
like this whipping system ; it always seems to me as if 
a gentleman who stooped to it put himself on a level 
with the villain whom he punished." 

"It is the ^ only way, Gertrude," s^d the doctor; 
"especially where the law gives no redress. Be- 
sides, it is the only thing that appeals to that kind of 
feUow." 

" But he is so vindictive;" said Gertrude, looking ap- 
prehensively at her brother, " he may lay coiled like a 
wounded snake, but he will yet make a spring." 

" You forget that his Christian reputation stands in 
the way of any such little personal gratification,^ said 
John, sarcastically. 
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^^ He has been able, though, heretofbre, to make a 
oompromise with it," said Gertrude. 

^' Ah I he had only a wcMDduui to deal with," answered 
John, ^^•and^one whom he knew would suffer in si- 
lence, as many an injured high-minded woman has done 
before, rather than sacrifice the -delicacy of her sex, by 
publicly brandishing the cudgel in her own defense, 
even in a righteous cause, i^^"^ have no such 
scruples, and you will see that he unda^tands it. A 
good sound flagellation is the only ^ moral suasion' for 
such women tyrants ; it is only against the defenseless 
such cowards dare wage war." 

" Let us talk of something els^ said Gertrude; aad^ 
she related to John what had transpired between her 
and Rose. 

John looked very grave, .and sat absorbed in 
thought. 

" I knew it would trouble you," said Gertrude^ " it 
would be so dreadfiil should she lose her reason." 

" I do not fisar that," replied John ; " I do not think 
her mind was wandering when she told you her dream. 
I think you will find that she will be perfectly sane 
when she wakes. 

"Her dream," — and John hedtated, "may prove 
true; stranger things have happened. Stronger chains 
of evidence than that which apparently overthrew her 
hopes have been snapped in twain, and, if— he should — 
be living — ^if— he — should prove worthy of her— dear as 
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dM b to me, I fed Gertradey tliit mj lore is c^nUe 
of fdtecrifioe. I wQI use my best endesTOB to litii^ 
them together. 

**I dun nerer lore •gdn,'* end John ; 'ldidliie?er 
•ee aiother woman who will so mtisfy mj eonl, eo 
pu^ 00 rhJHlilre, eo trnrtnig, and yet so etroi^, eo im- 
movable in what die eonaden right — so rastly aope- 
riertoaP othernofii I Aa(2 woven brig^ dreamfl^ 
hi vriiicfa die had a part,** and John walked to the win- 
dow to eonoed his emotion. 

Ctartrnde did not follow him; die knew from ex* 
that there are moments when the pr eacnco 
of the dearest friend is a restraint, when the 
overdiarged spirit most find relief only in sofitade and 
selfoommaning, and with a heart yearning with ten- 
demess toward her brother, she stole softly from hia 
preaenoe. 



I 



CHAPTER LVL ^ 

^^Dos^T talk to me, Mrs. Howe,»» said'iMr htusbaAd, 
damining to Hie dooi^ and dumping dowiLxii his arm- 
chair as if to try the strength of the seat. ^^If there 
is any thing I hate, Mm^ Howe, it is that tribe of 
popinjays, one of whom has just gone through 
door; hate dont express it, Mrs. Howe, I detest, anA 
abominate, and despise him.** . 

** Well, now, Mr. Howe, I am aihtonithed,'' lisped his 
wifb, that lady not haying yet acc<»tmiodated her speech 
to the play of her new set of teeth. ^^I am thnre he 
ith the moth elegant and refined and thivil thpoken 
yonng man I ever thaw ; I never heard him thay an 
offenthive thing to any one in my life.»» 

"Of course you haven't, Mrs. Howe; and that's 
just what I hate him for; a man who is so loaded and 
primed with dvil speeches is always rotten at the core. 
I always steer dear of such a fellow," said John, forget- 
ting the compliments to himself which he had hereto- 
fore swallowed. 

"That man never sneezes without calculating the 
effect of it ; he has the same smile and bow and ob- 
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BeqidoiiB manner for every body; it is hiB aim to be 
populafy and it maj go down with women and soft- 
headed men, but he don^ take John Howe in« He is 
an oily-tongued hypocrite. That's plain Saxon, Mrs. 
Howei I am asUmished at yon — no, I am not, either," 
said John, HlammiT^ himself down again into the 
chair. 

"Jtfrs. Howe!" 

And John wheeled his chair dose up to her, ^^didnt 
you hear him the other day^ when that tiresome, stcqfad 
Mrs. Frink was here, inquire so touohingly after a bad 
<y)ugh which he recollected she had when he met her. 
a year ago ?' Did you see the efEect it had on the enlly 
old thing? I wonder she got out the door without 
having it widened, she was so puffed up. 

"Mrs. Howe 1" 

And John moved up stall closer, "if that man should 
meet our old catkin the entry after a month's absence, 
he'd take off his hat, and inquire after that very pre- 
codous kitten of hers he had the pleasure of seeing 
on the stairs when he was last her«^ Fact — ^I'm 
astonished at you, Mrs. Howe," and John dumped 
hiTTiflplf down again into the chair; "the man is a 
jackass, a fool, a perfume-bottle on legs— ibugh! 

"Mrs. Howe I" 

And John wheeled round again, "didn't he upset 
that old squirrd-eyed Miss Price, by repeating a com- 
mon-place remark of hers which she made him two 
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or three years ago, and -which he had the brass to 
say struck, him so forcibly at the time tliat he never 
forgot it? Didnt she go home in the full belief 
that she had up to that time been terribly under- 
rated by her folks at home? Certainly; — now do 
you suppose he does all that for nothmg, ^(rs. 
Howe ? No— he gets his pay out of you all by an 
inyitation to a good dinner. He does the same here, 
whenever it is more convenient to stop here than down 
town, and then yoU and all the rest of these silly 
women become his trumpeters. 

*^ For his fine speeches to steamboat captains, he gets 
afiree pass in their boats; landlords of hotels, ditto; 
that 's it, Mrs. Howe. 

** I am astonished atryou, Mrs. Howe. 

*^ He gets presets of hats, presents <^ coats, presents 
'of canes, presents of pictures, presents of books and 
stationery. 

^^ As for the women, of course, as I said before, such 
flummery takes them right down— just as it did you, 
Mrs. Howe. * 

^* May he be strangled in his pink and blue cravat 
befbre he comes here to another dinner. 

^^ That 's right, Jonathan, come in,*' said Mr. Howe, 
as an unpolished, but good-hearted country cousin 
strode over the carpet in his tMck-soled boots ; ^* that 's 
right. You have come just in time to save me from 
being sick at the stomach ; sit down — any where, top 
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of the piano if 7011 like ; pot your feet on that Chinese 
work-table, and hang your hat on that Yenqfl. It will 
do me good. And gire me that bit of hay sticking on 
yonr ontside coat Let tis have something natural, 
somehow.'' 

Mrs. Howe vetired in disgost^ althongh A» was too 
mnoh under the yoke to make any remonstrance, wMch 
die felt sure would be thrown in her teethi 

In de&ult of any more children, Mrs. Howe, like 
many other ladies omilarly ntoated, consoled herself 
with her dog, Consaelo. 

Seating hersdf in what she called her *^ bondoir,** a 
little room whose walls were covered with red satin 
paper, which Mrs. Howe imagined partioolarly in har- 
mony with her mbioond complexion, she took Consaelo 
on her lap, and stroking his long silken ears, said : 
"How like Mr. Howe, to prefer that dmnsy country 
cousin of his to the elegant Unels. There is just the 
same difference between them that there is between 
you, my lovely Consuelo, and that hideous yellow 
terrier of the butcher's boy. 1 think I may say, 
Consuelo, that both you and I are quite thrown away 
in this house,'' and wrapping her pet in his embroider^ 
ed blanket, she laid him down in her lap to sleep. 

"JealousI ah, hal Thai's it, Consuelo. That is 
what sets Mr. Howe so against Finels ; as for his com- 
ing here for our good dinners, that is all sheer nonsense. 
Se sees plainly enough, with all his politeness to John, 
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that I am niiflerably sacrificed to him. Iwasnotaware 
of it myself trntil after I became aoqnainted with Mr. 
Finels. Finds always pays so much attention when I 
ipeak. John, on the contrary, half the time, does not 
seem to hear me. It is not at all nnccnnmon £or him 
to leave the room or to &11 asleep in the middle of one 
of my oonvdhMitions. It is very irritating to a sensible 
woman. Finels always remembers some little remark 
I have made him. I think I must have been in the 
habit of throwing away a great many good things on 
John. John has grown very stupid since I married 
him. f «-, 

" Finels says such pretty French words ; I have neil;^ 
the slightest idea what they mean, but doubtless there 
is some delicate compliment conveyed in them, if t 
only^derstood the language. I think I will study 
French. Oh I that would be delightful, and then John 
can't imderstand a word dear Finels and I say ;" and 
Mrs. Howe tied on her hat, and went in pursuit of a 
French grammar. 

"What on earth is this?" exclaimed Mrs. Howe, as 
she entered the parlor two hours after, with her French 
bonnet and French granmoar. "What on earth is 
this ?" applying a tumbler whidi stood on the center- 
table to her nose, and tasting some remaining crumbs 
in a plate. 

"What is it ?" repeated John, puffing away, not at 
the chibouk, but at the old clay pipe. "What is it ? 
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Why, it is the dregs of some molasses and water Jon* 
athan has been drinking, and those crumbs are all that 
remain of a loaf of brown bread, for which I sent Mary- 
to the grocer's. If he likes comitry fire he shall have it 
— why not, as well as your superfine Finels his olives, 
and sardines, and gimcracks ? I pay the ^ damages,' you 
know, Mrs. Howe ;'' and John's eye gave a triumphant 
twinkle. 

"Of course, my dear— of course," replied that sub- 
jugated lady ; " it is all right, my dear, and does great 
credit to your kindness of heart ; but it is such a very 
odd, old-&8hioned taste, you know ;" and applying her 
embroidered handkerchief to her nose, she motioned 
Mary to remove the remains of the homespun feast. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

Old Mrs. Bond had taken her station on the sunny 
side of her piazza. Mrs. Bond was no sentimentalist, 
as I have said before. She had never read a line of 
poetry in her life ; but she ha& read her Bible, and she 
loved to watch the glorious sun go down, and think of 
the golden streets of the New Jerusalem, with its 
gates of pearl, and walls of jasper. Many a blessed 
vision from that sunset-seat had she seen with her spir- 
itual eyes; and many a sealed paaiage in the Holy 
Book which lay upon her lap, had then, and there, and 
thus, been solved ; and many a prayer had gone from 
thence swift-winged to heaven. 

The Bible contains great and mighty truths which 
none of us may safely reject ; but apart from this, no 
mind, how uncultivated soever, can be &miliar with its 
glowing beauty and sublimity, without being uncon- 
sciously refined. 

Oh I how many times, even to the Qod-forgettmg, 
has the beauty of its imagery come home with a force 
and aptness which no uninspired pen, how gifted so- 
ever, could rival ! 
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How vital and immovably lodged, though buried 
for years imder the dust of worldliness, its wise and in- 
disputable precepts! 

How like a sun-flash they sometimes illume what else 
were forever mystery-shrouded I 

And now the last tint of gold and crimson had fiided 
out, and one bright star sparkled' like a gem on the 
brow of the gray old mountain, behind whidi the sun 
had sank-— bright as the Star of Bethlehem to Judea's 
gazing shepherds, and like them, Mrs. Bond knelt and 

Broad as the world was her Bibie-ereed: it em- 
braced all nations, all colors, all sects. Whosoever 
did the will of €k)d the same was h^ &ther, sister, and 
mother; and like the &ce of Moses when he came 
down from the iponnt, hers shone that evening with 
the reflected glory of heaven. 

The traveler could not have told, as he stopped be- 
fore that little brown house, and 8tq)ped on its homely 
piaEza, fehy he raised his hat with sudi an involui^ttry 
drference to the unpretending form before him ; toAy 
his simple ^^ Good evening, madam," should have been 
so reverently spoken ; but so it was ; and the kind old 
lady's welcome to a seat by her frugal board was just 
as unaccountably to himself accepted. 

The traveler was a tall, dark-browed man, with a 
face and form which must have been once pre-emi- 
nently attractive; but now, his fine dark eyes were 
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sunken, as if grie^ or sickness, perhaps both, had 
weighed heavily there ; and his tall form seemed bent 
with weakness. All this his kind hostess noted, and 
her nicest cup of tea was prepared, and the wholesome 
loaf set before him, and a blessing craved over it, &om 
lips which knew no fear of man, with Heaven in sight. 
Perhaps this touched a chord to which the stranger's 
heart vibrated, for his eyes grewmoist with unshed 
tears, and his voice was tremulous when he addressed 
his hoste^« 

^^ Can you tell*taie, madam, how &r it is to the near- 
est inn?" 

*^ A weary way, eir — ^a matter of fifteen miles, and 
you so feeble. You are quite welcome to stay here, 
fidr, tiU morning ; and your horse will be well content 
in yonder pasture." 

^'You are very kind, madam," said the stranger, 
hesitatingly ; then adding with a smile, ^' travelers who 
have preceded me on this road must have borne a good 
name." 

^' There is nothing here to tempt a thieving hand," 
said Mrs. Bond. ^^ I seldom think at night of barring 
yonder door. Where one's trust is in an Almighty 
arm, there is little room for fear. 

^^ I can remember when yonder broad oak was but a 
sapling. I was bom and married here^ sir; through 
that door my husband and child passed to their 
long home. My time can not be long; but whilo 

16 
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I stay, every stone and twig in this place is dear to 
me." 

*^ With pleasant memories for company, one can not 
be lonesome," replied the stranger. 

** No--and sad ones may be made pleasant, if one 
only knows how," and she laid, her withered hand on 
the Bible. 

As she did so a paper flattered out from between its 
leaves. '' Sometimes, though," said she, as she took it 
up, " one's faith is sorely tried. ' • • 

"This now — ^this letter — ^it was from my child. I 
called her my child, and yet no blood of mine ever 
flowed in her veins ; and she called me * mother,' be- 
cause my heart warmed to her ; God knows she had 
sore need of it, poor lamb. 

" An old woman like myself may speak plain words, 
sir. He who. was her child^s &,ther left her to weep 
over it alone. It was heart-breaking to see the poor 
young thing try to bear up, try to believe that he 
whom her innocent heart trusted, would turn out 
worthy of its love ; but sometimes she would quite 
break down with the grief; and when she grew fretftd 
with it, I did not chide' hery.because I knew her heart 
was chafed and sore. 

"Her's was such a lovely babe; so bright, &nd 
handsome, and winsome. She was good and loving 
too. She had not sinned. She had been deceived and 
wronged. So she could not bear the taunting word. 
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dr ; and when it came, nnexpectedly to us, she fled 
away like a hunted deer, through yonder door, till her 
poor strength gave out, and then we found her and the 
babe just like dead. 

*' I brought her home, and nursed her along, and 
thought to keep her, and make it all easy for her; but 
her young heart pined for him — she fencied, poor 
child, she could find him, and the world so wide — ^and 
that he would lift her pure brow in the taunting 
world's fece, and call her * wife ;' and so she fled away 
in the night, no one knew whither, and left me this 
letter, sir. My eyes are dim — ^but I have no need to 
read it, for the words come up to me by day and by 
night; read it yourself, sir — ^mayhap in your trav- 
els, you may hear of the poor young thmg — ^I should 
so like to know of her, before I die. 

" The light is but dim, 8ir,»» said the old lady, as the 
traveler took it in his hand, and held the letter be- 
tween his face and Mrs. Bond's. 

Tqs — ^the light was dim, so were the traveler's eyes ; 
he must have been sadly feeble too, for his hands trem- 
bled so that he could scarcely hold the letter. 

"And you never heard from her, after this?" he 
asked, his eyes stiU riveted on the letter. 

" ISTot a word, sir; it makes me so sad when I think 
of it ; perhaps she may be dead.'* 

"Perhaps so," answered the traveler, shuddering. 

"May be you could make some inquiries, sir, i|cj|^ 
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would not trouble you, as you go along; her name 
was Bose, though she looked more like a lily when 
she left us, poor thing I Bose — and her lover's name 
was Vincent ; perhaps you may have heard of him?^ 

*^The name sounds &miliar," said the stranger; 
^ perhaps I shall be able to get some dew to it.'' 

"Thank you," said Mrs, Bond, gratefully; "and 
now, sir, as I get up early I go to rest early; so, if 
you please, I will show you your room; it is very 
plain— but it is all the spare one I have. It was poor 
Bose's room;" and Mrs. Bond taking her candle, led 
the way to it. 

"There," said she, setting the light down upon the 
table, ^^many a time when she stood at that little win* 
dow, sir, she and the babe, people stopped here to ask 
who they were, they were both so handsome, and so 
different from our country fblks. 

" On that very little table she left her letter ; it was 
a long time before I could come here and feel that it 
was all right she should suffer so, although I know 
that God's ways are just ; but I shall know all about 
it when I get to heaven; perhaps it was only ^the 
narrow way' to take Aer there — ^who knows ? I would 
rather be Bose than they who brought her here; and 
yet," said the mild old lady, hesitatingly, "perhaps 
they tJiougM they did right, but riches make us take 
strange views of things ; it takes grace to be a rich 
Christian. And when I feal displeased with Mrs. 
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Howe's heartlessness, I say, money miglit have turned 
me aside too — ^who knows? Good-night, sir; heaven 
send you sweet sleep;" and Mrs. Bond went down 
into her small kitchen. 

And it was here — ^In this very room, that Rose had 
wept, and suffered, and- wrestled with her great sor- 
row I On that very pillow her aching head vainly 
sought rest; at that window she had sat thinking — 
thinking — ^till brain and heart grew ack, and God him- 
self seemed to have forsaken her ; and down that road 
she had fled, like a hunted deer, with slander's cruel 
arrow rankling in her quivering heart ! 

Not on tJiat pillow could sleep woo our weary 
traveler. 

At the little window he sat and saw the night- 
shadows deepen, and only the shivering trees, as the 
night-wind crept through them, made answer to his 
low moan, 

"Rose I Rose!" 



CHAPTER LVIIL 

"DeabTom,— 

" I am glad you are going abroad. You see I can 
bo unselfish. How I wish iTwere going I Of course 
you mean to take notes on the way. For Heaven's 
sake, if you do, don't bore us with re-vamping the 
travelers' guide-book, like all your predecessors ; don't 
prate stereotyped stupidities about Madonnas, and 
Venuses, and Gladiators, or go mad over a bit of 
Vesuvius lava, or wear Mont Blanc or the Rhine 
threadbare. Spare us also aU egotistical descriptions 
of your dinners and breakfasts with foreign literary 
lions, and great lords and ladies. Strike out a new 
path, 'an thou lovest me, Hal, or I will write your 
book down with one dash of my puissant goose- 
quill. 

" Mrs. John has gone to the dogs. Well, listen, and 
I will teU you. As John's allowance to her grew 
fitful, so did my attentions ; a man can not live on air 
you know, or waste his time where it will not pay. 
Mrs. John pouted, and I whistled. Mrs. John coaxed, 
and I sulked. Mrs. John took to drinking, and I took 
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French leave, making love to little Kate, who, I hear, 
has lately had a fortune left her. Well, I had quite 
lost sight of old Mrs. John for some months ; I only 
knew that her husband was a hanger-on at Gripp's 
gambling-house, and, like all steady fellows when 
they break loose, was out-heroding Herod in every 
sort of dissipation, leaving Mrs. John to take care of 
herself 

"Well, the other night Harry and I — ^you remem- 
ber Harry? that clever dog who always beat us at 
billiards — ^BEarry and I were coming home about mid- 
night, yrhen we came across a policeman dragging off 
a woman, who was swearing at him like a privateers- 
man. That was nothing to us, you know, or would 
not have been, had I not heard my name mentioned. 
I turned my head; the light from the gas-lamp fell 
full upon her bloated &oe, and, by Jove I if it was not 
old Mrs. John ! her clothes half torn off her in the 
drunken scuffle, looking like the very witch of Endor. 
Was n't it a joke ? She died that night, at the star 
tion-house, of delirium tremens, shrieking for *• John,' 
and ' Rose,' and ' Finels,' and the deuce knows who. 
So we go. Have you seen the new danseuse, Felis- 
sitimi ? If not, do so by all means when she comes 
to Baltimore. She will dance strsdght into your heart 
with her first pas, I 'm of^ like aU the world, to see 
her. " As ever, yours, 

«FnraLS.'» 



CHAPTER III. 

^^Ajs(d here we are in Boston!" said Gertmda. 
^ Find me any thing lovdier than this Comnumy" she 
ezdaimed, as she seated herself under the trees one 
sweet Bcanmer morning. 

^Seet Beyond Charles Biver the hilla stretdi away 
in the distance, while the ftagrant breath of their 
woods and hay-fields come wafted on eyery paasng 



**And the Comaionl one might look till the eye 
grows weary through those long shady vistas, on 
whose smoothly-4xodden paths the shifting sunlight 
scarce finds place, through the leafy roofi, to play. 

*^ Look, Bose, at those lovely children gamboling on 
the velvet grass, firesher and sweeter than the dover- 
blossoms they hide in their bosoms. 

*^ See ! Tip springs the fountain ! like the out-gushing 
of Nature's fiill heart at its own sweet loveliness ; leaping 
upward, then filling to earth again, only to rise with 
fresher beauty. No aristocratic * park' key keeps out 
the poor man's child, for Bunker HiU lifts its granite 
finder of warning there in the distance, and the little 
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plebeian's soiled fingers are as welcome to pluck the 
butter-cups as his more dainty little neighbor's. 

^' God be thanked for that I" said Gertrude. " I 
well remember one bahny summer morning in New 
York, when\my gipsy feet carried me out over the 
pavements in search of a stray blade of grass or a fresh 
blossom. My new dress was an * open sesame' to one . 
of the * locked parks' under the charge of an old 
gardener. Lovely flowers were there, odorous shrubs, 
and graceful trees. The children of the privileged few, 
daintily dad, played in its nicely-graveled, shady walks. 

" It was beautiful ; but outside, the poor man's child, 
hollow-eyed and sad, crouched that bahny morning on 
the heated pavement, pressing his pale &ce close against 
the iron rails, looking and longing, as only the children 
of poverty can look and long, into that forbidden Eden 1 

" It made my heart ache. I could not walk there. 
That little pale, sad &ce haunted me at every step. 
The very flowers were less sweet, the drooping trees 
less graceful, and the lovely green hedge seemed some 
tyrant jailor, within whose precincts my very breath 
grew thick ; and so," said Gertrude, " I thank God for 
this 'Common' — ^free to All — ^yes. Common, I like 
the homely, democratic word. 

'' Not that there is no aristocracy in Boston^" said 
she, laughing ; " on the contrary, the Beacon-street mil- 
lionaire, whose &.ther might have made his deHt three 
years ago as a tin peddler, looks down contemptuously 
16* 
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on those who live butdido this charmed looaKt j. The 
Boston Unitarian never dreams of sharing the same 
heaven as the Boston Presbyterian, and this is the onlj 
phitfonn on which he and the Boston PlreflbTtarian 
meet! And 'High Church' and 'Low Chmoh' are 
fenced off and labeled, with a toach-me«ot preci- 
sion, for which the ' Great Shepherd of the sheep' fhr- 
nished no precedent, 

'' Still, Boston is a nice little place. One does not, 
as in New York, need to drive ail the afternoon to get 
out into the country. Start for an afternoon drive in 
New York, -you have your choice between the nnmiti- 
gatcd gutter of its back streets, or a half honi^ block- 
ading of your wheels every fifteen minutes, in the more 
crowded thorouglifiires. Add to this your detention at 
the ferry, blocked in by teams and carts, and forced to 
listen to their wrangling drivers, atd you can compute, if 
you have an arithmetical turn, how much to subtract from 
the i)rcscnt, or prospective, enjoyment of the afternoon ; 
which, by the way, the first evening star announces to 
be at an end, just as you amve where a little light on 
a fine prospect would be highly desirable. This, to one 
whose preoccupied morning hours admit of no choice 
as to the time for riding, may, perhaps, without wrest- 
ing t!he king's English, be called — ^tantalizing! But 
what drives are Boston drives ! What green, winding 
lanes, what silver lakes, what lovely country-seats, 
what tasteful pleasure-grounds! And the carriages, 
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SO handsome, so comfortable; and the drivers so 
deceit, respectable, and intelligent ; so well-versed in 
the history of the city environs. Send for a chance 
dsrriage in New York, one hesitates to sit on its soiled 
cushions, dreads its dirty steps and wheels, and turns 
away disgusted from its loaferish driver, whiflSng to- 
bacco-smoke through the window in your fece, and ex- 
changing oaths with his comrade whom he is treating 
to a ride on the box. A handsome, cleanly public car- 
riage, in New York, is as rare there, as a tastefully- 
dressed woman or a healthy-looking child. 

"Then, B<Jston has its Sabbaths — ^its quiet, cahn, 
blessed Sabbaths. No yelling milk-men or newsboys 
disturb its sacred stillness. Engines are not Sabbati- 
cally washed, and engine companies do not take that 
day to practice on tin horns ; military companies do not 
play funereal Yankee Doodles ; fruit-stalls do not offend 
your eye at street-comers, or open toy-lihops in the 
back streets ; but instead, long processions of £miilies 
thread their way over the clean pavements to their re- 
spective churches, where the clergymen can preach 
three times a day without fainting away ; where no 
poor servant-girl, whose morning hours are unavoidably 
occupied, finds, after a long walk there, her church 
closed in the afternoon, while her minister is at home 
taking his nap ; where churches are not shut up in dte 
summer months, while the minister luxuriates in tSf 
country at his ease.** 
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'^You are severe," said John; '^mimsters are but 
men ; their health requires respites." 

^<I am not speaking of cases where a clergyman is 
really miable to labor," said Gertnide ; ^^ bat that habit 
of closing churches whole months in the summer^ 
stzikes me most painfully. Death has all seascms for 
his own-HSorrow casts her shadow regardless of sum- 
mer's heat or winter's cold. I can not think it right 
that fimilies should be left without same kindshep* 
h^d. Even then, with a substitute, every one knows 
there are sorrows, as well as joys, with which the most 
well-meaning stranger can not intermeddle. 

'^O, it is fixan the lips of one's own pastor the part- 
ing soul would &in hear the soul-cheering promise. 
JBis confiding ear that one would entreat for the tear- 
ful bed-side weepers! Verily those ministers have 
their reward, who, like their blessed Master, are ^not 
weary of well-doing.' It were worth some sacrifice 
of luxurious pleasure to ease one dying pang, to plume 
one broken wing for its eternal flight ! It were sad to 
think the smallest and weakest lamb of the fold per- 
ished uncheered by the voice of its earthly shepherd. 
Ah! it was a life of selfdenial that the 'Man of Sor- 
rows' led." 

" Quite a homily, Gertrude ; you are evidently be- 
hind the progressive spirit of the times ; when clergy- 
men yacht and boat, and hunt and fish, and election- 
eer in the most layman-wise mann^." 
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**I oonftflB to conservatism on these points,''. said 
Gtertrade; ^^I dislike a starched ministeis as much aa 
I dislike an nndignified one. I dislike a stupid ser* 
xbon, as much as I dislike a Sections or a rant^ig one ; 
I dislike a pompous, solemn clergyman, as much as I 
dislike a jolly, story-telHng, jovial one« A dignified, 
gentlemanly, courteous, consistent, genial clergyman, 
it were rare to find; though there are such, to whom, 
when I meet them, my very heait warms ; to whom I 
would triumphantly point the carping unbeliever, who, 
because of the spots which defile too many a clerical 
cassock, sneers indiscriminately at the pulpit." 

** Well— to change the subject, what have you to 
tahow Rose and me, here in Boston?" asked John. 

" Use your eyes,** said Gertrude ; " do you not see 
that the gutters are inodorous; that the sidewalks are 
as clean as a parlor-floor ; that the children are healthy, 
and sensibly dressed ; that the gentlemen here do not 
smoke in public; that the iutellectual, icicle women 
glide through the streets, all dressed after one pat- 
tern, with their mouths puckered up as if they were 
going to whistle ; and that there is a general air of 
substantiality and well-to-do-ativeness pervading the 
place ; a sort of touch-me-not, pharisaical atmosphere 
of * stand-aside' propriety ? 

" Do you not see that slops are not thrown at yojor 
ankles fi:om unexpected back doors, basements, or win- 
dows ; that tenement-houses and paJatial residences do 
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not Btaad cheek by jowl; that Boston men are hand, 
some, but provincial, and do yon not know that the 
mnnificence of her rich men is proverbiaL 

^' Yes, John, Boston is a nice little place ; that its in- 
habitants go to chnrch three times on Sunday, is a fixed 
&ct, and that many of them discuss fashions going, 
and slander their neighbors coming . back, is quite as 
fixed a &ct. If I should advise her, it would be after 
thiswise. 

^VHop out of thy peck measure, oh Boston I and 
take at least a hcUfbxiahel view of things, so shalt thou 
be weighed in the balance, and not be found wanting ! 

'^ And yet thou hast thy sweet Mount Auburn I and 
for that I win love thee. What place of sepulture can 
compare with it ? Planted by Nature's own prodigal 
and tasteful hand, with giant oaks and cedars nesting 
myriad birds, now flitting through the sun-flecked 
branches, now pluming their wings from some moss- 
grown grave-stone, and soaring upward like the freed 
spirit, over whose mortal dust their sweetest requiem 
is sung. 

'^ Beautiful Mount Auburn ! beautiful when summer's 
warm breath distills spicy odors from thousand 
flowers, trembling with countless dewy diamonds; 
beautiful when the hushed whisper passes through its 
tall trectops, as weeping trains of mourners wind slow- 
ly with their dead beneath them. 

" Beautiful at daybreak I when the sun gilds thy sa- 
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cred temple ; when the first wakeful bird trills out his 
matin song. 

"Beautiful when evening's star creeps softly out, to 
£ght the homeless widow's footstep to the grave of 
him, whose strong arm lies stricken at her trembling 
feet. 

" Beautiful when the radiant moon silvers lovingly- 
some humble grave, monumentless but for the living 
statue — Griefl 

" Beautiful, even when winter's pall softly descends 
over its sacred dust ; when the tall pines, in their un- 
changing armor of green, stand firm, like some brave 
body-guard, while all around is &ding, filing, dying ; 
pointing silently upward, where there is no shadow of 
change. 

" Beautiful Mount Auburn ! beautiful even to the 
laughing eye which sorrow never dimmed ; beautiful 
even to the bounding foot, which despair never para- 
lyzed at the tomb's dark portal — ^but scicred to the rifled 
heart whose dearest treasures lay folded to thy firagrant 
bosom!" 



CHAPTEE LX. 

^^ Is that 3*011, John ? because if it is, you cau not 
come io," said Gertrude, opening the door just wide 
enough for her head to be seen. 

^' I am so miserable, Gertrude.'^ 

"Poor Johnl Well, just wait abit, and I will open 
the door ;" and darting back into the room, Gertrude 
shuffled away a picture on which she had been painting, 
and then threw open the door of her studio. 

" Poor John, what is it?*' and Gertrude seated her- 
self on the lounge bedde him, and laid her cheek 
against his, " what is it, John ?^ 

" I am so dissatisfied and vexed with myself" said 
her brother, " I thought I was disinterested and unself- 
ish, and I am not I have caught myself hoping that 
Hose's dream might not prove true — ^that Vincent 
might never appear, so that I might win her — ^and she 
so bound up in him, too ! I am a disgrace to my man- 
hood, Gertrude, a poor, miserable, vacillating, unhappy 
wretch." 

" No, you are not," said Gertrude, kissing his moist 
eyelids ; " only a great soul would have made the gen- 
erous confession which has just passed your lips; a 
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more ignoble nature would have excused and palliated 
it, perhaps denied its existence; you are generous, and 
noble, and good, and I only wish you were not my 
brother, that I might marry you myself;" and she tried 
to force a smile upon John's &ce, by peeping archly 
into it. 

*' Do not jest with me, Gertrude ; comfort me if you 
can. I too have had my dream ; I am about to lose 
Bose. I can not tell you about it now, it is too pain- 
fully vivid. How can I live without love? without 
Rose's love ? Tell me how you learned, Gertrude, to 
tame down that fiery heart of yours." 

Gertrude only replied by her caresses ; for, in truth, 
her heart was too fulL , 

There is an (mtwafrdYxSQ visible to all ; there is an £7^> 
viard life known only to our own souls, and Him who 
formed them. 

Was Gertrude's heart "tamed?" 

Ah, there were moments when she threw aside 
book, pallet, and pencil, when she could listen only 
to its troubled, moumM wailings, because there was 
nothing in all the wide earth, that could satisfy its 
cravings. Only in the Infinite can such a spirit find 
rest ; and leaning her head upon John's shoulder, Ger- 
trude sang : 

'* Oh, ask thou, hope thou not too much 
From STmpathy below ; 
Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the sweet fountainB flow: 
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FeW| and by still oonfliotinff pow«r% 

Forbidden here to meet. 
Such ties would make this world of oon 

Too fair for aught so fleet ; 

"But fbt those bonds all perfect made^ 

Wherein bright spirits blend; 
Like sister flowers of one sweet shade, 

With the same breeze that bends. 
For that full bliss of soul allied 

Never to mortals given ; 
Oh, lay thy lovely dreams asfde. 

Or lift them up to Heaven I" 

^^ You are a good girl, Gertrude,'' said her brother. 
^I am no Puritan, but your song has soothed me. 
There must be something n^ore satisfying in another 
state of existence than there is in this, else were our 
very being a mockery." 

" Poor John ; he will arrive at the truth by and by,*» 
said Gertrude, as he left the room. ^^I think it is 
easier for woman to lean upon an Almighty arm ; it is 
only through disappointment and sufTering that man's 
proud spirit is bowed childlike before the cross, j^d 
how, when it gets there, the soul looks wondering 
back that it should ever have opposed its own poor 
pride of self to Calvary's meek sufferer 1" 



CHAPTER LXI,. 

How the wind roared ! how the sails creaiked and 
flapped ! and the tall masts groaned ! How the great 
vessel rolled firom side to side, and tossed hither and 
thither, like a plaything for the winds and waves. The 
poor invalid groaned in his berth with pain and ennui. 
It mattered little to him whether the vessel ever made 
port or not. Seasickness is a great leveler, making 
the proud and haughty spirit quail before it, and dis- 
posing it to receive a sympathizing word firom even 
the humblest. 

" A rough sea, sir," said the captain, stripping off 
his shaggy deck-coat, and seating himself by the side 
of the invalid ; " rough even for us old sea-dogs ; but 
for a landsman, ah ! I see it has taken you all aback,'' 
and the captain smiled as a man may smile who is quits 
with old Neptune in his fiercest moods. 

" I can't say, though," continued the captain, " that 
you looked any too robust when you came on board. 
I suppose we must take that into the account. I hope 
you find yourself comfortable here — stewardess atten- 
tive, and so on. She is an uncouth creature, but seems 
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to understand her bnsinesfl. All I had yon been aboard 
mj ship some years ago, yon would have seen a stew- 
ardess! Such a noiseless step; such a geude voice; 
snoh a soft touch ; it was qnite worth while to be sick 
to be so gently cared for." 

The invalid made no reply, save to tnm his head 
languidly on the pillow ; he was too weak, and rack, 
and dispiiited to take any interest in the old captain's 
story. 

^^ I wonder what ever became of her," continued the 
captain, tapping on the lid of his snuff-box ; '^ I made 
all sorts of inquiries when I returned from my last 
voyage. Such a boy as she had with herl Yon 
should have seen that boy (bless me, I hope you'^ 
excuse my sneezing). Such a pair of eyes ; black--* 
like what, I &ncy, yours m%}it have been when yo]^ 
were young, and handsomer ; he was a splendid child. 
We thought one spell the little fellow was going to 
slip his cable ; but he managed to weather the storm^ 
and came out from his sickness brighter than ever. 
Poor Rose ! how she did love him 1" 

*' Bose ?" asked the invalid, for the jfirst time betray- 
ing any sign of interest. 

^'Yes; pretty name, wasn't it? and just sweet 
enough for her too. But, poor girl, she was a blighted 
Bose !" and the old captain set his teeth together, and 
bringing his homy palm down on his knee, exdaimed, 
"Great Caesar! I should like to see the rascal who 
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broke that -woman'g heart ran up to the yard-arm yon* 
der. I don't, care how fine a broad-doth such a fellow 
wears ; the better his station the greater his sin, and 
the more weight his damning example carries with it. 
If a man wants to do a mean action, let him not select 
a woman to victimize. Yes, sir, aa I said before, I 
should like to hare that fellow dangling £rom yonder 
yard-arm ! I am an old man, and have seen a great 
deal of this sort of thing in my travels round the 
world. The laws need righting on this subject, and if 
men were not so much interested in letting them re- 
main as they are, women would be better protected. 
Imprisonment for life is none too heavy a penalty &r 
such an offense. It is odd," said the old captain, reflect- 
ively, " how a woman will forgive every thing to a 
man she loves. Now tfait poor little Rose — she clung 
to the belief that her lover had neither betrayed nor 
deserted her — is nt it odd now ? and is nt it a cursed 
shame," said the old captain, striMng his hand down 
again on his knee, ^^that tht most angelic trait in 
woman's nature should be the very noose by whidi 
man drags her down to perdition? Hang it, I could 
almost foieswear my own sex when I think of it. 

^' But you don't agree with me, I suppose," said the 
captain, unbuttoning his vest, as if it impeded the play 
of his feelings. "You young fellows are not apt to 
look on it in this light. You vnUj sir, if you ever have 
daughters. Every such victim is somebody's daughter, 
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somebody's Bister. No man oan indulge in illidt 
gratification — not even with a consenting party — ^and 
say be does no wrong. In the first place,^ as I look at 
it, he blunts his own moral sense ; secondly, that of his 
companion; for it is weU known that even the most 
depraved have moniients when their better natures are 
in the ascendant ; who can tell that ofi him does not 
rest the responsibility of balancing the scales at such a 
critical moment? -^Thirdly, the weight of his example 
on society ; for none, not even the humblest, is with- 
out his iofluence; the smallest pebble thrown into a 
lake will widen out its circle ; but I am talking too 
much to you,'' said the old captain; ^^I think of these 
things oftener since I saw poor Bose. You must for- 
give me if I said aught to displease you. 

The invalid stretched out bis hand, and said, with a 
languid smile, ^^I have not strength to talk to yon 
about it now, captain ; but God will surely bless you 
for befriending poor Rose, as you call her." 

''Oh, that's a trifle!'} said the captain; '4twas a 
blessing to look on her sweet &ce and the boy's ; you 
should see that' boy, sir ; any fiither might have been 
proud of him. Good-day ; bear up, now. Nobody 
dies of searsickness. We shall make port before long. 
Let me know if you want any thing. Good-day, mr." 



CHAPTER LXII. 

" Webptbtg I dear Gertrude," exclaimed John, as lie 
entered his sister's studio, and seated himself by lier 
side. 

Gertrude laid her head upon his shoulder without 
replying. 

" You do not often see me thus," she said, after a 
pause. "To-day is the anniversary of my husband's 
death, and as I sat at the window and saw the autumn 
wind showering down the bright leaves, I thought of 
that mournful October day, when, turning despairingly 
away from his dying moans, I walked to the window 
of his sick room, and saw the leaves eddying past as 
they do now. I could almost see again before me that 
pallid face, ahnost hear those fleeting, spasmodic breaths, 
and all the old agony woke up again within me. And 
yet," said Gertrude, smiling through her tears, " such 
blissful memories of his love came with it I Oh 1 surely, 
John, love like this perishes not with its object — dies 
not in this world ? 

" And my little Arthur, too, John — ^you have never 
seen my treasures. You have never looked upon the 
&ces which made earth such a paradise for me ;" and 
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touching a spring in a rosewood box near her, Oer- 
trude drew from it the pictures of her husband and 
child, "and as John scanned their features in silence, 
she leaned upon his shoulder, and the bright tear- 
drops fell like rain upon them. 

" It is seldom that I allow myself to look at them," 
she said. " I were unfitted else for life's duties." 

^' It is a fine face," said John, gazing at that of Ger- 
trude's husband. '^ It is a fidthfol index of the noblef 
soul you worship. Tour boy's &oe is yours in minia- 
ture, Gertrude." 

^'Yes; and I so deplored it after my husband's 
death ; I used to watch so eagerly for one flitting ex- 
pression of his fether's." 

John replaced the pictures in the box with a eigh, 
•and sat a few moments thinldng. 

"Gertrude, do you know that your nature would 
never have fiilly developed itself in prosperity? The 
rain was as needful as the sunshine to ripen and p^- 
feet it." 

"Yes, I feel that," said his sister. "And when I 
look around and see divided households; husbands and 
wives wedded to misery ; parents, whose clutching love 
for gold swallows up every parental feeling; children, 
whose memories of home are hate, and discord, and all 
uncharitableness, I hug my brief day of unalloyed hap- 
piness to my bosom, and cheerfully accept my lot at 
His hand who hath disposed it." ' 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

"Dbab Tom— 

"Received your last letter by the Baltic. It Wm 
a gem, as usuaL - If your book is half as good, you will 
make your reputation and. a fortune out of it. I knew 
you would like Paris ; it is the only place in the world 
to live in. I hope yet to end my days there. 

"And speaking of ending days, I have the most ex- 
traordinary thing^ t§ll yda: 

"Jack — our glorious dare-devil Jack — ^has turned 
parson I Actual parson — ^black coat, white neck-tie, 
and long-tailed surtout — ^it is incredible! The little 
opera-dancer, F^lissitimi, laughed tiU she was black in 
the &ce when I told her. It is no laughing matter to 
me, though, for he was always my shadow. I miss him 
at the club, the billiard-table, at King street, and every 
where else. It is confoundedly provoking. I feel like 
half a pair of scissors, and wander round in a most im- 
riveted state. 

" Such crowds as Jack draws to hear him I There 
is no church in town that will hold all his admiring 
listeners. / have not been, from principle, because I 
17 
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think all that sort of thing is a deuced hmnbng, and I 
won't countenance it. Bat the other night, Menia did 
not perform, ^iS was announced on the play-bills, and 
I looked about quite at a loss where to spend mj 
evening. The first thing I knew, I found myself borne 
along with the current toward John's church. Then I 
said to myself, * Now if that crowd choose to relieve 
me of the responsibility of countenancing John's non- 
sense, hj pushing me iQto that church, well and good ;' 
so I just resigned myself to the elbowing tide. And, 
by Jove! the first thing I knew, there I was, in a 
broad aisle-pew, sitting down a3 demure as if I were 
Aminidab Sleek. 

"Well, pretty soon John came in. How well he 
had got himself up in that black suit! It was miracu- 
lous. I looked round on the women — he had them! 
With that musical voice of his, even that old hymn 
he read, sounded as well as any thing of Byron's. 
His prayer was miraculous I — ^I can't think how he did 
it ; one would have supposed he felt every syllable ; but 
you and I know Jack. 

"Well, then came the sermon. *Caat thy bread 
upon the waters, £ot thou shalt find it after many 
days.' He said it was in the Bible, and I suppose it 
was ; I never heard of it before, but that may be for 
want of reading. By that time I was all eyes and 
ears. I knew he had impudence enough, so I was not 
a&aid of his breaking down; and if he did, so much 
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the better; there 'd be something to hmgh at him 
about. 

"Now, Tom, yoa cant credit what I am going to 
tell you ; that fellow began to relate his own experi- 
ence ; beginning with the prayers and hymos his mother 
taught him, and which he gradually lost the recollec- 
tion of after she died, and as he grew older; then he 
described — and, by Jove, he did it well — ^his past down- 
ward steps, as he called them (I think that expression 
is open to discussion, Tom), the temptations of his 
youth, the gradual searing of conseience, and Satan's 
final triumph, when he cast off all restraint, and ac- 
knowledged no law but the domination of his own mad 
passions. Then he described his life at that point, owr 
life — (I wonder if he sa'tVi^tfkjIhere ?} he spoke of the 
occasional twinges of eoi^dience, growing fainter, 
&inter, and at last dying out altogether. 

^' Then came his waking up from that long trance 
of sin, our meeting with that old lady in the street — 
(you remember, Tom), and the tearful look which she 
bent on him, when in reply to some remark of mine, 
he exclaimed, 

"'Jesus Christ!' 

"Then, how that look had haunted him, tortured 
him J by day and night ; how it had wakened to new life 
all the buried memories of childhood — ^his mother's 
prayers and tears, and dying words ; and how, after 
wrestling with it, through deeper depths of sin than 
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fmy into which he had yet plunged, he had yielded to the 
holy spell, and that ' Jesns Christ' had now become to 
hun, with penitential utterance, *My Lord and my 
God.» 

" Tom— there was not a dry eye in that church when 
Jack got through, no— not even mine, for I caught the 
infection (I might as well own it) ; I felt as wicked as 
old Ejng Herod; and all day to-day-^it is a rainy day, 
though, and I suppose, when the sun shines out, I shall 
feel better, I have not been able to get that sermon 
out of my mind. I don't believe in it, of course not ; 
hang me if I know what does uls me ; I am inclined to 
think it is a bad fit of indigestion. I must have agame 
at billiards. Write me. 

"Tours, 

"Frnms." 



•# 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

*' How yon grow, Charley," said John, tossing kun 
up on his shoulder, and walking up to the looking- 
glass. " It seems but yesterday that you lay wrapped 
up in your blanket a-board Captain Lucas' ship with 
your thumb in your mouth (that un&iUng sign of a 
good-natured baby), thinking of nothing at all; and 
now here you are six years' old to-day — tfhink of that 
man ? and I dare say you expect a birtl^day present." 

" Yes, if you please," said Charley. 

" There, now ; that is to the point. I like an honest 
boy. What will you have, Charley ?" 

^' Something pretty for v^ mamma," said the loving 
little heart. 

" Better still," said John ; " but mamma won't take 
presents. I have tried her a great many times. There 
is one I want very much to make her, but she always 
says ' No.' " And John glanced at Gertrude. 

" Mind what you say," whispered his sister. " He 
might chance to repeat it to his mother." 

^' So much the better, Gertrude. Then she will be 
sure to think of me at least one minute. 
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** But, Charley, tell me what you want. I would 
like to get you something for yofuundf^^ 

"Iwantmypapa," said Charley, resolutely. "Tommy 
Fritz keeps saying that I * have n't got any papa.' 
Have nH I got a papa, cousin John ?" 

^' You have a Father in heaven," said John, kissing 
Charley as he evaded the earnest question. 

"Whemdidhe die? I want you to tell me all about 
him, cousin John, Because Tommy Fritz sits next me 
at Bcdiool and teases me so about not having any papa." 

"Fritz?" repeated John, turning to Gertrude; 
«< Fritz ? — ^the name sounds fiuniHar. Where could I 
have heard it ? Fritz ?" and John paced up and down 
the room, trying to remember. 

"Yes, Tommy Fritz," r^eated Charley; "and 
Tommy's big brother comes to school wit2i him some 
days, and he saw me, and told Tommy that I had n't 
any papa." 

" Did you say any thing to your mamma about it ?" 
asked John. 

" No," said Charley, with a very resolute shake of 
the head, " because it always makes mamma look so 
sad when I talk to her aboui^papa ; but I don't want 
Tommy to plague me any more. Is it bad not to have 
a papa, cousin John ?" 

" There are a great many little boys whose papas are 
dead," said John. " Yes, it is bad for them, because 
they feel lonesome without them, just as you do." 
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Oharley looked very earnestly in John's Sice, m If 
be were not satisfied with his answer, and yet as if he 
did not know how better to make himself understood. 
Looking thooghtMiy on the ground a few moments, 
he said — 

" Was my papa good, cousin John ?*♦ 

John drew Charley closer to his breast. " I did not 
know joxtr papia, my dear, but your mamma loves him 
very much^ and she is so good herself that I think she 
would not love him so were he not a good man." 

" I 'm 80 glad !" exclaimed Charley, with sparkling 
eyes. " May I teU Tommy Fritz that ?" he asked, with 
the caution acquired by too eajly an acquaintance with 
sorrow. 

" Certainly," said John, secretly resolving to inquire 
into this Fritz matter himself 

" Your mother is calling you, Charley," said Ger- 
trude. " Poor little fdllow," she added, as he ran nim- 
bly out of the roouL *' JufSk'think of a child with such a 
frank outspoken nature, burying such a. corroding mys- 
tery in his own loving little heart, rather than pain his 
mother by asking for a solution. Poor Rose — ^the 
haunting specter which her prophet-eye discerned in 
her child's ^ture, has assumed shape sooner than even 
she dreamed. Who can this 'big Fritz' be, John? 
and where could he have known Rose ?" 

"I have it," exclaimed John, stopping suddenly be- 
fore his sister, with a deep red flush upon his &ce. 
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'^This Frits was a feUow-paasenger of Rose's and mine 
on board Captain Lucas's yesseL The conceited puppy 
imagined that Rose would save him the trouble of 
gathering her by dropping at his feet— he found thorns 
instead of a rose, and his wounded vanity has taken 
this mean revenge. But he shall learn Rose has a 
protector," said John, folding his aims, andclosing his 
lips firmly together. 

*' I shall do nothing rashly," said he, shaking off the 
dasp of Gertrude's hand. "Puppy" — ^he exclaimed — 
" contemptible cow^d, with all his pretensions to the 
title of a gentleman, to slander a woman 1" 

*' Defining the word gentleman in that way," an- 
swered Gertrude, "the ranks would be pretty well 
thinned out. Some do it with a shmg — some with an 
uplifted eyebrow — some with a curl of the lip— some 
with a protracted whistle ; and many a ' gentleman,' to 
make himself the paltry hero of the hour, has uttered 
boasting words of yanity, fiilse as his own black heart ; 
and many a virtuous woman has had occasion to repel 
insults growing out of this dastardly mention of her 
name before strangers, that else would never have been 
offered her. The crime is so common as to excite little 
or no rerrehension, as to be little or no barrier in the 
intercourse between gentlemen. If every man who hon- 
ors woman, and who finds himself in such imscrupulous 
sodety — testified his abhorrence by turning his back 
upon such a circle, the rebuke would soon tell. There 
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ore those whose standard of manly honor requires this 
in an associate. 

"What! going, John?" 

"Yes, I am too irritable to be good company; I 
most cool off my indignation by a walk in the open 
air. Go and sit with Rose, Gertmde ; it may be that 
Charley may drop some word that wiU make known to 
her this new trouble." 

"Never fear him," said Gertrude, "I don't know 
whether to call it instinct or tact, but he always seems 
to know what to say, and what to leave unsaid ; he has 
the most lightning perceptions of any child I ever saw. 
Ko subtle shade of meaning in conversation seems 
to escape him, and he will often drop a remark which 
convinces you that he has grasped the subject at the 
very moment you are contriving some way to eluci- 
date your meaning. Poor little Charley — ^it is always 
such natures whose heritage is sorrow." 

11* 



CHAPTEB LXV. 

Tee old Bond mansion, thouga threatening to tum- 
ble down at every wind-gnst, stood just where Rose 
had left it. The woodbine still festooned its piazza 
with green garlands in summer, and scarlet and purple 
berries and leaves in autumn. The tall butternut-trees 
still stood sentinel before it,, the old moss-roofed 
bam leaned over on .one side, like son^ old veteran 
whose work was almost done, and the iron-gray horse 
still took hia aftemoon-roU on the grass-plot before the 
door, kicking np his hoofi in the very &ce of old Time 
The brown chickens, onee Charley's delight, had be- 
come respectable mothers of i^utxiilies, and clucked 
round after their lordly chanticleer, too' happy to es- 
cape with half a dozen rebuffii a day from his majesty, 
and old Bruno, the house-dog, took longer naps on the 
sunny side of the house, and was less irascible at tin 
peddlers and stray cattle. The once nicely-kept little 
garden was overrun with pig-weed and nettles, and 
the tall, slender hollyhocks swung hither and thither 
with their flushed faces, like some awkward over- 
grown school-girl, looking for a place to hide. 
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It was five o'clock in the afternoon, and yet old Mrs. 
Bond had not thrown open the kitdien-door opposite 
the well-sweep, or filled the tea-kettle, or kindled 
np the kitchen-fire for tea. But look I a strange 
woman steps out upon the piazza ;* such a woman as 
every country village boasts ; round, rubicund, check- 
aproned and spectacled, •with very long cap-strings, 
turtle-shaped feet, thick ancles, and no waist. With 
her &,t, red hands crossed over the place where her 
waist onee was, she steps out on the piazza and looks 
over her spectacles, this way and that, up and down 
the road. 

The little brook babbles on as usual, and the linden- 
trees and maples are nodding and whispering to each 
other across the road ; but nothing else is stirring. So 
Mrs. Simms goes back into the house, and closes the 
door, and Bruno gives a low growl to signify that all 
is right, as &r as he knows. 

Then Mrs. Simms lays her hand on the latch of the 
sitting-room door, and softly glides in. It is very 
dark ; just a ray of light is shining in through a chink 
in the shutter. She opens it a little ftirther, and the 
pleasant afternoon sunlight streams in across the floor 
— across the pine table — across the coflSn — ^across the 
placid fece of good, dear, old Mrs. Bond. 

She has gone to that city where "there is no need of 
the sun, nor of the moon, to shine in it, for the glory of 
God doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof." 
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And now the neighbors drop in gentlj, one by one. 
Kot one there but can remember some simple act of 
kindness, which makes the warm tears drop npon the 
placid &ce, upon which, they are looking for the last 
time. Mrs. Bond had no kin ; and yet every trembling 
lip there, called her "mother." 

Not for thee, " mother,'* whom the busy world hon- 
ored not, whom the Lord of Glory crowned ; not for 
t?^ee the careless dty sepnltnre, the jostled hearse, the 
laughing, noisy, busy crowd. Reverently the prayer is 
said ; now the little, rosy child is lifted up, to see how 
sweet a smile even icy Death may wear ; and now toil- 
hardened hands, though kindly, bear her gently on to 
the quiet comer in the leafy church-yard, to which she 
has so long looked forward. The mold has MLesa on 
her breast, the grave is spaded over, and still they 
linger, loth to leave even to the fragrant night, the 
kindly heart which had beat so long respondve to 
their homely joys and sorrows. 

Oh, many such an earth-dimmed diamond shall Je- 
hovah set sparkling in his crown, in the day when he 
maketh up his jewels. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

It is astomshing the miles one may pass over tmcon^ 
sciously when one's mind is absorbed in thought. 
John strode rapidly down street, after his interview 
with Gertrude, running against foot-passengers with an 
audacity which his bland "beg pardon" scarcely 
atoned for. Some scowled, some muttered "tipsy;" 
an old apple-woman whose basket he upset, picked up 
the half-dollar he threw her with a very equivocal look 
of thanks, and a lady whose flounces he pinned to the 
sidewalk, darted vengeance at him, from a pair of eyes 
evidently made only for love-glances. Poor, distracted 
John ! pedestrians should have seen that his elbow had 
a pugilistic crook in it, which might have notified any 
one with half an eye, that he was in a state of mind. 
But it is heart-rending how indifferent and stupid the 
out-door world is to one's individual frames. The hard- 
hearted teamster persists in halting his cart on the 
only dry street-crossing, though bright eyes look down 
imploringly at pretty gaiter boots; gentlemeu who 
have practiced before the looking-glass the most killing 
way of carrying a cane, and finally settled down upon 
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the arm-pit style, mercilessly extingtosh miwary eyes 
with the protruding weapon. It matters not to the 
smoker that he poisons the fresh air upon which one 
has depended to core a villainons headache. It mat- 
ters not that the stain of the cigar-stmnp he tosses 
upon yonr dress, is as indelible as the stamp of loafer- 
ism upon the best-dressed man who smokes in the 
street. It matters not to the grooefs boy, as he walks 
with his head hind side before, that he draws a slimy 
salt-fish across a silk mantle, or fetches np agaiiut a 
brocade with a qnart of molasses. It matters not that 
you are unable to decide whether the world is not big 
enough, or whether there are too nuqiy peojde in it ; 
the census keeps going on all the same. 

As our hero was sufficiently unfiishionable neyer to 
have defiled his very handsome mouth with a cigar, he 
had no escape-yalve for his irritation but accelerated 
moti(m ; and that brought him, after a time, to the 
door of a restaurant which stood invitingly open. En- 
tering, partly firom weariness, partly firom extreme thirst, 
consequent upon bemg in* an excited state, he seated 
himself in a curtained alcove, and tossing his hat on 
the table, gave his order to the waiter, and listlessly 
took up a newspaper. Ere his eyes were riveted upon 
any particular paragraph, voices in the next alcove at 
tracted his attention. 

" Do you stay long in the dty ?» 

" I think not ; only a day or two.*' 
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"Well, there are plenty of things to look at, if you 
are fond of sight-aeeing ; and if your taste runs to 
women, we have plenty of &ir £ices. There is one in 

street — ^ripe, fcsy lips — such a foot, and such a ' 

symmetrical little form ; knows what she is about, too 
—demure as a nun and sly as a priest ; took me com- 
pletely in with her Methodist way. I thought she was 
what she pretended to be, and all the time she was 
carrying on a most desp 3rate flirtation with a fellow by 
the name of Perry. She was a picture, that little Rose, 
and now it seems he has caged her at last." 

"Rose? Married her?" 

" Lord bless you, no — of course not. He schools the 
boy, and all that — ^pays the bills, etc.-r-you understand. 
The boy goes to school with my little brother ; that »s 
the way I tracked her out. You see, it was on board 
ship I first saw her, and then I lost sight of her again 
until I got this clew. This whining Perry carried her 
off under my very nose — ^I — ^who have had such success ; 
well, I don't wish to boast, but Perry's money was the 
thing — ^women are mercenary creatures. I suppose she 
passes here for respectable. They have a lady with 
them whom Perry pretends is his sister, to give it a 
more respectable air. -ISo woman treats me with con- 
tempt without rueing it. By Jupiter, she was as im- 
perious as a duchess because I honored her with a few 
compliments. I '11 turn their little comedy into a trag- 
edy, as sure as my name is Fritz." 
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^* I will save 70a that trouble," exclaimed John, dart- 
ing into the alcoye, and slapping him across the &,ce 
witb his glove. " There 's my card. You know me, 
sir," and he stood &cing him with folded arms. 

It is half the battle to have right on one's side, and 
Fritz wafi taken at a liar's disadvantage. Conscious of 
this, he made no attempt at a retort, but pointing to 
^ his Mend," muttered something to «John about 
*' hearing from him." 

John strode out into the open air, to the astonishment 
of the open-mouthed waiter, who stood, tray in hand. 

" A word with you, sir," said the gentleman, whom 
be had just seen in Fritz's company, following him. 
^'The lady who was the occasion of this quarrel — 
* Rose' — ^I would speak of Aer." 

^'I am not accustomed to hearing her so familiarly 
designated by a stranger," answered Perry, haughtily. 

*' Pardon me !" exclaimed the gentleman, much agi- 
tated. "I — I — ^in fiujt, sir, I am a stranger to Mr. 
Fritz. We met casually in a railroad-car, aud meeting 
me just now before De Marco's, he invited me in to 
take a glass of wine with him. I have declined having 
any thing to do as his second in this afl&ir. TTifl man- 
ner to you^convinced me that -he has no right to con- 
sider himself a gentleman. With regard to the lady, 
sir, it may seem to you an impertinence that I should 
speak of her again — ^the name attracted me — ^it is that 
of a dear lost friend — ^I &ncied this might be she," and 
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the speaker became more agitated. '^ Now — ^it ifl at 
your option, sir, whether to pursue the subject further." 

John looked him in the &ce; there was goodness 
there, and must have been sorrow, too— for the eyes 
were sunken and the form emaciated, and his thin pale 
hands were as transparent as a woman's. 

" Could this be he .^" and John in his turn became 
a^tated. - 

"If it were? should he lead him out of this laba- 
rynth of doubt ? should he place in his hand the thread 
which should conduct him through its dim shadows 
out under the clear blue sky, 'mid soft breezes and 
blossoming flowers? or leave him there to grope, 
while he wooed the blessed sun-light for his own path ?" 

The temptation was but for a moment. 

" You seem feeble," said John, kindly, though his 
voice still trembled with emotion; "do me the fevor 
to accompany me home, and then we will talk of this 
more at length." 

The two walked on, overshadowed each with the 
presence of a power, of which all of us have been at 
some eventful moment conscious, and over which the 
conventionalities of life have had no control. It did 
not seem strange therefore to either, that they who 
had exchanged words, so fraught with meaning to 
each, should walk on side by side in thoughtftil silence. 



CHAPTEE IXYII. 

Abbivbd at John's lodgings, he ushered the 8trang<» 
inx) Gtertmde'fl stadio, of which she had given him the 
kiij when they parted, as she intended riding out with 
Rose. Motioning him to a seat^^and adding that he 
would rejoin him presently, John left him there alone* 

The stranger looked around ; there were landscape, 
game, fruit, cattle, and flower pieces, and all so ex- 
quisitely painted that any other moment each would 
have been a study to him — now heart and brain were 
both pre-occupied. What was in store for him? He 
felt this to be a turning-point in his life. 

A slight jar, and a picture, which stands with the 
back toward him, fells over. The stranger rises, and 
stoops to replace it I 

Ah ! — ^why that suppressed cry of joy ? Why those 
passionate kisses on the insensible canvas ? Why those 
fitst-falling tears, and heart-beaming smiles ? 

" It is not your mamma — it is my mamma," said 
Charley, stepping up between the picture and the 
stranger. 
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^' Hifl <xwn eyes ! bk own brow ! find Rosens sweet 
mouth 1 his own, and Rose's chfld I 

" My God, I thank thee !" he murmured ; but the thin 
anns that were outstretched to dasp his new found 
treasure, fell powerless at his side. To sorrow he had 
become inured; he could not bear the out-gushing 
fountain of joy. 

John, who had been an xmseea spectator, had not 
looked for this tra^ termination of his test. On hU 
kind heart his rival's head was piUowed, hU hand 
bathed his cold temples, hds Toioe assisted returning 
conscionsness. 

" Who is he ?" whispered Charley, tiptoemg up to 
John. 

^^ Ask him," whispered John, as the stranger slowly 
opened his eyes. 

Charley advanced, th^i retreated a step— then, won 
by the beaming smile which irradiated the stranger's 
&ce, he asked, 

^'Did you come here to see my Aimt Gbrtrude's 
pictures ?" 

"No," replied the stranger, with the same •bright 
smile. 

" Did you come to see John ?" 

" No, my dear." 

" Did you ccme to see me ?" 

«Tes." 

" What did you come to see me, for ?" 
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Drawing him closer to hk heart, and kissing his 
brow, the stranger said, '^ See if yon can not guess." 

Charley looked at Cousin John, but the conjQicting 
expressions which flitted oyer his &ce gave him no 
clew. He looked at the stranger — his dark eyes were 
brimming with tears, but the same smile still played 
upon his lips. Charley stood for a moment irresolute, 
then, with another timid look iuto his &ce, he said, '^I 
dont know — certainly — who you are, but — ^ 

" But what, my dear ?" • 

" Perhaps — ^you are my own papa come home." 

No reply — ^but a deadly pallor overspread the stran 
ger's &CG as he glanced in the direction of the door. 
John, who was standing with his back to it, turned 
around — ^and there — in the doorway, stood Rose with 
her small head bent forward — her lips apart — and her 
dilated eyes fixed upon the prostrate form before her. 
It was only for an instant — with a piercing cry, in 
which fear and joy both found utterance, she bounded 
to his side — ^kidsed his brow, his lips, his eyes. Oh, was 
death to divide them then ? God forbid I 

" Vincent — Vincent — ^my own Vincent I" and in that 
long, idolatrous kiss, her woman's heart absolved the 
past, whatever that past might be. 



CHAPTER LXyill. 

^ Set down by me — ^tell me what yon hare learned 
from Rose," said John, the next day to his raster. 

"His history is so singular," said Gertrude, "that 
in a novel it would be stigmatized as incredible, over- 
drawn, and absurd ; in truth, a novelist who would not 
subject himself to such charges must not too closely 
follow Nature. If the gorgeous colors of our autumnal 
scenery were fidthfully transferred to canvas, the artist 
would be considered a glaring, tasteless burlesquer. 
Both artist and novelist must learn to ^tone down' 
their pictures ; but as my story is not for the critic's 
ear, but for yours, John, I shall teU it verbatim. 

vincknt's histoey. 

"Rose and Vincent were legally married by the 
Rev. Mr. Lehmann, a few miles from the boarding- 
school where Vincent first saw Rose. Vincent took 
her from thence immediately to the hotel, where his 
friend, the Rev. Mr. Lehmann, was staying for a few 
days previous to his departure for the Continent. The 
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rector's brother, who was with him, was the witness to 
the ceremony. 

^^Bose and Vincent then left for a few days' so« 
joum in a neigh1;»oring city. There Vincent received 
intelligence of the dying condition of his aged &ther. 
As his &ther had been unapprised of his sadden mar- 
riage, he thought it not best to take Rose with him 
at such a time; — ^providing, therefore, every thing 
necessasy &>r her comfort, and expecting to be gone at 
&rthest but a few days, he took a relactant leave of 
hw — he little thought for how long a time. 

^Part of the journey lay off from the regular 
public conveyances; and Vincent, being anxious to 
return to Rose as soon as possible, hesitated not, 
though the road was lonely, to perform it at night 
on horseback. On this night he was met by a gang 
of desperados, who, unknown to him, herded in the 
vicmity, and who attacked him and left him for dead, 
after possessing themselves of his watch, podcet-book, 
and papers. There he was found the next day, by 
a passing traveler, in an insensible state, an^ taken 
to the nearest farm-house. He was quite unable to 
give any account of himself; and not wishing to be 
burdened with the care of him, they put him into a 
cart and took him to the county poor-house. Here 
his sufferings, aggravated by neglect, assumed the 
form of brain fever, and from thence, after awhile, 
he was removed to the lunatic asylum, where he 
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renamed for a yaar Tnthout any symptoms of returning 
reason. 

^ His distress, when he finally became conscious of the 
length of time which had elapsed since he left Rose, 
was too much for his weak frame. A relapse ensued, 
and for months longer he yibrated between life and 
iileath. 

" When consciousness again returned, though weak- 
ened in body and enfeebled in mind, he commenced 
his weary search for Rose. He could hear nothing ex- 
cept that part of her story which he gleaned from 
Mrs. Bond, and which oidy served to aggravate his 
distress. Since then he has traveled unceasingly in 
steamboats, railroad cars, and stages ; haunted hotels, 
haunted villages, and loitered trembling in church- 
yards. There is no misery like suspense, and acting 
upon an already enfeebled £rame, it sapped the very 
fountains of lifo, and reduced him so fearfully as to 
render him quite unable to bear the sudden shock of 
joy which so Tmezpectedly met him." 

"Poor Vincent I" exclaimed John; "and I have 
grudged him his happiness." 

"Dear John I" 

" Where was Charley bom, Gertrude ?" 

" In a Lying-in Hospital ; in which poor Rose took 
refoge when the sorrowM hour drew near. 

" Then," said Gertrude, resuming her story, "Rose's 
husband had a cousin of the same name as hinuwl^ «x- 
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travaganty reckless, and dissipated, who, tiiongh only 
twenty-five, had ran throngh a handsome property, 
inherited in his own right from his graadmother, 
besides makmg nnreasonable demands upon the pater- 
nal purse-strings. The old gentleman at last remon- 
strated, and the yonng man's afiairs being even worse 
than he had dared to represent, he became desperate 
and nnscmpulons. 

^ The &ther of Rose's hnsband, who, spite of the 
profligacy of his nephew, cherished a warm attachment 
for him, had willed him his property, in case of his 
son's death. This the young spendthrift was aware 
o^ and when he first heard of the old gentleman's ill- 
ness, he planned with three desperados to murder his 
cousin, and remove the only obstacle to his immediate 
possession of the fortune." 

" How was this diseoyered ?" asked John. 

^'It was revealed by one of the gang on his death- 
bed, though not until after the instigator had met his 
own doom at the hands of a woman whom he had be- 
trayed and deserted." 

^'Then," said John, after a pause, ^^Rose and her 
husband have no immediate means of support. It is 
happiness to ktiow that I can be of service even now." 

^' But Vincent is not a man to incur such an obliga- 
tion," said his sister, ^' enfeebled as he is." 

^^He must — he shall," said the generous John, ^'at 
least till he is stronger and better able to substantiate 
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his daim to what is rightfully his own; he may get 
even more than his own," said John, ^^when the old 
lady in New Orleans finds out that he is the &ther of 
the beantifiil child she fimded so mnch; the fiunily 
likeness must have been well handed down in Ohar 
ley^s fiwe.*' 

^^That is not strange," said Gertrude ; ^' cases have 
occurred in which the &mily likeness, after having been 
apparently wholly obliterated, has re-appeared in the 
third or fourth generation." 

^'Well, Vincent's story passes belief" said John; 
** truth <9, indeed, stranger than fiction." 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

• Had cotiflin John no war to wage with self? Conld 
the long-hoarded hope of years be relinquished without 
a struggle ? Conld blissful days and nights, in which 
to breathe the same air with Rose, win even the fiunt- 
est' smile, were reward enough for any toil, — could 
such memories cease at once to thrill? Gould he see 
that smile, in all its brightness, beaming upon another ? 
— hear that yoice ten fold more musically modulated 
whispering (not for him) words he would have died 
to hear — and not feel a pang bitter as death? Tell 
me, ye who have made earth-idols only to see them pass 
away? 

No — couEon John felt all this ; Rose lost all was lost 
— ^nothing to toil for — nothing to hope for — ^nothing to 
live for. 

Was it indeed so? He dashed the unmanly tears 
away. Was he, indeed, such a poor, selfish driveler 
that the happiness of her whom he loved was less dear 
to him than his own ? Was it no joy to see that sweet 
eye brighten with hope, though kindled by another ? 
Was it nothing to see the shadow of shame pass from 
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that feir brow, and see it lifted in the world's scomfnl 
&ce in loving pride to him who rightfully called her 
" wife ?'* "Was it nothing that Charley's little heaving 
heart had found his own papa ? 

*' Shame — shame — ^was his manly heart powerless to 
bear what aJie^ whom he so loved, had borne in all her 
woman's feebleness?" 

"I knew it would be so, John," said Gertrude, gaz- 
ing into her brother's cahn fiice, in which the traces 
of sujQfering still lingered. "I knew you could con- 
quer" — ^and tears of sympathy fell upon the hand she 
pressed. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

'^SiT down," said John, a few hours after, as Yin* 
cent rapped at his room-door. ^I was just wishing 
for yon, although it were cmel to monopolize you a 
moment, at such a time as this. Sit down— I want to 
confess to you," said John, with a heightened colon 
^^Itwill make my heart eader—- it win be better for 
both of us. 

<^Yincent — ^you hare taken away from me aUthat 

has made life dear to me since I first saw your 

since I first saw Rose; and yet" — and John reached 
out his hand — ^^ I can look on your happiness and hers, 
and thank God for it. It has cost me a struggle — but 
it is all oyer now. Peerless as Rose is— I feel that you 
are worthy of her." 

^^ I can not find words to say what I would," said 
Yincent; ^'by my gain, my dear Mend, I can measure 
your loss," and he grasped John's hand with unfeigned 
emotion. ^'Rose has spoken of you to me in a way 
this morning that, independent of this noble fi*ankness 
on your part, would forever have insured you a broth- 
er's place in my heart. How can I thank you for it all? 
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How can I prove to you my gratitude for your kind- 
ness to me and mine ?" 

" By not leaving us," answered John ; " by consid- 
ering my ample means as yours, and Rose's, and Char- 
ley's; by making my otherwise solitary life glad, bright, 
and blessed by your presence ; by placing a confidence 
in me which you wiU never have cause to regret," said 
John, with a flushed brow. 

"I know it — ^I believe it — ^I know it — QoA bless 
you," said Vincent ; " you can ask nothing that I could 
revise. Had it not been for you, I might never have 
found my treasures. I will be your guest for a time, 
until I have established claims which I must not neg- 
lect, for those who are dear to me — ^and then our 
honi^es shall be one. God bless you, John, my brother." 

Rose glided in I Oh how surpassingly lovely I with 
those love-brimming eyes and that sunny smile. Plac- 
ing her little hand in John's, she said, ''and my 
brother, too." 

" Seal it with a kiss, Rose," said Vincent. 

" That I will," exclaimed the happy little wife. " Kiss 
me, John." 

"Me, too," said Charley. "Oh, John, is not he 
(pointing to Vincent) all of our papas? Mayn't I run 
and tell Tommy Fritz ?" 



CHAPTER LXXL 

It was a cold January night. The stars glowed and 
sparkled, and ever and anon shot rapidly across the 
dear blue sky, as if it was out of all reason to expect 
them to stay on dnty sach a bitter night, without a 
little occasional exercise. 

The few pedestrians whom business had unfortanate- 
ly driven out, hurried along with rapid strides, steam- 
ing breath, and hands thrust into their pockets; 
and, as their arms protruded, handle-&shion, they 
might have been mistaken for so many brown jugs in 
locomotion. 

Through many a richly-curtained window, the bright 
lights gleamed cheerfully, while the merry song or 
laugh from within, might be heard by the shiyering 
outsiders, quickening the steps of those who were so 
lucky as to have firesides of their own, and making the 
night, to those who had none, seem still more cold and 
drear. 

Beneath one of these brilliantly-lighted windows, 
down upon the frosty pavement, crouched a bundle of 
rags, it scarce seemed more, so motionless had it lain 
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there, for hours; for on such a bitter night no 
one felt inclined to stop and investigate, it ; and yet 
there was life within it, feeble and flickering though it 
was. 

Now and then a pair of hollow eyes gleamed out, 
and gazed wildly about, and then the lids would close 
over them, and the head droop back ag^ to its old 
posture. 

Now and then a murmur issued from the parched 
lips, and one might have heard, had he been very 
near, the words — 

"Mercy! mercy!" 

And still from the window above, the bird-like voice 
caroled out its sweet song, and merry voices joined in 
the chorus. 

Now a little child, with broad, expansive brow, and 
sweet, soul-lit eyes, parts the rich damask curtains^ and 
pressing his little face closely against the window-pane, 
gazes out into the frosty night. 

" How brightly the gleaming stars shine I I wonder 
how lo7ig have they shone? I wonder are they 
reaUy all little worlds ? and people in them ? I 
wonder — " and here the child stopped, for the bundle 
of rags beneath the window gave a convulsive heave, 
and his quick ear had caught the words despair had 
uttered : 

"Mercy! mercy I'* 

" Oh ! papa— dear papa, Gertrude, John, ob^iboQiel'' 
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and with heart of pity and winged fbet, little Char 
ley darted through the dining-room door, ont into the 
wide hall, and down the steps to the bundle of rags 
whence the sound issued. 

The eyes had closed again^ the head had drooped, 
and the poor thin, outstretched hands £dlen hope- 
lessly down upon the frosty parement. 

*'Run in, Charley,'' said John; *Hhe air is bitter 
cold. MoYe away, dear, and let me take this poor 
creature up.'* 

It was a light' burthen, that bundle of rags, though 
the heart beneath it was so heavy. 

Rose and Gertrude sprang forward and arranged 
pillows on the so& for the dying woman, for sncH" she 
seemed to be, and chafed her hands and temples, while 
John and Vincent dropped some wine between the 
pale lips. 

Slowly she opened her eyes. "Warmth I light I kind 
words I kind feces I Where was she ? 

Now Rose bends over her a fiice pit3ring as God's 
angels. The hoUow eyes glare wildly upon it, a spasm 
passes over the pale &ce of the sufferer, and as she 
turns away to the pillow, she falters out, 

" Oh I Grod forgive me I Mercy I mercy I'* 

" May He grant it I" said the shuddering Rose, hid- 
ing her fece in her husband'^ bosom, as Markham's 
despairing, dying wail rang in her ears. "May God 
grant it, even at the eleventh hour." 
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When youth had passed, and, standing upon the 
threshhold of manhood, Charley looked out upon the 
tangled web of life, and saw {seemingly) the scales of 
eternal justice unevenly balanced, memory painted 
again, in freshened colors, tJia^ scene, and inscribed 
beneath it — 

GOD IS JUST I' 
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Author of " Farmingdale.'' 
I Vol., i2mo. Price $1.25. 

** Fanolagdala'* haa won for iti author a dMorred popnlatlty. In ** LubmM" As 1 
not doaaborialf bOoitloa. Itia a tale of greal powar and bzlUlaiief. 



LETTERS 

OF MADAME DE SEVIGNK 

Edited by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. 

I Vol., i2mo. Price $1.25. 

Ttda book ia tha flnrt Tolume of a aeriea, which we are pabUahing under flia genenl 
tlUe of the library of 

** STAND AJtD LETTEB-WBITEBS.'* 
It ia a work which ahonld be read and atadied by alL As a letter-writer, Madame da 
Seriffne'a name ranka among the higheat of thoie who have become fiuoaona Ibr the beaoty 
and eoneiaeneaa of their eiditolary correapondence. Her lettera are modela of ezcellenee, 
and ahonld be conanlted, both aa a text-book, and aa a work of profound intereat to tha 
general reader. There ia aeareely a aubject worthy of notice but what her racy pen haa 
dwelt upon, in a manner which aft once inatructa and entertaina. 



THE ELM^TREE tales. 

By F. Irene Burge Smith. 

I Vol. i2mo. Price $1. 

Seated beneath a huge elm tree, a merry group listened to the beantiftil atoriea which 
had been written for them. They were 00 well received by her little audience that flte 
authoress concladed to present them to the great public, under the aboTe title. The book 
coatains three deeply interesting stories, entitled respectively, " Jnrirr Onio, tb« Btbkkv 
Swekpbb:'* "Naitnib Batkb, tbk HvCKSTCR^a DAUGBraB*," and " Abcrt»au> 
Macku, the LITTX.B Crippz.b.>' Boys and girls will be delighted with it ; and children ot 
aa older growth will find it a volume of deep intereat 



MB- HERBERT'S NEW WORK. 



WAGER OF BATTLE, 

A TALE OF SAXON SLAVERY IN SHERWOOD 
FOREST. 

By Henry W. Herbert, Esq., 

Author. of "Marmaduke Wyvil," "Henry VUL and his 
Six Wives," etc., etc. 

I Vol., I 2mo. Price $i. 



" The itoiy trtniportf xa b«ck to the EngUsh fonats, before the Nonnan and Saxon neet 
had melted into one, and brings up a Bncceseion of domestic and mral pictures that are 
bright -with the Areshneu of that primeval time. The present work is even richer in the 
elements of popular interest than Mr. Herbert's previous fictitious compositions, and will 
deservedly inereaae his xepatation as a brilliant and vigorous novelist."— Jr«t9 Tork 
Tribune. 

«♦ » The Wager of Battle' Is the best of Herbert's works."— JT. T. Sunday Diepaieh, 

*' The story is one of intense interest"— JIT. T. JXaily Nom. 

*' The condition of the serf— the bom thrall of that period, is accuratdy delineated, and 
the life, daily oeenpatlona, and language of the twelfth century placed vividly befbro the 
reader. There is no incident in the book that is tame and lifeless."— JT. T. Picayune. 

* * Herbert is the best living historical novelist."— Cor. JBoeton Tran$eript. 

* * It is a very beautiful tale— in its descriptive scenes, and in much of its coloring, remind- 
ing us more than once of Ivanhoe."— JBoaftm Travder. 

** In this work, Mr. Herbert has bent his acknowledged genius to the agreeable task of 
creating a succession of highly atbraotive and interesting scenes, which completely transfer 
vs, for the time, to the wild age to which they relate."— Porftind l!a$tem Argue. 

'* This is an exceedingly able stoiy, one which is sure to fi^d favor with all classes of 
readers."— PAOs. fifMwbty IKipaleft. 

" We like a good historical novel, and we know of no living writer better qualified to 
write one than Henry W. Herbert. In the present volume he gives a fresh, bold picture of 
Saxon serfdom in England before yet the two races of Norman and Saxon were mingled 
into one. The delineation of outward habits, and the customs of the thne, are admirably 
done, and the stoiy is <»ia that can not fail to hiterest all who read it"— ^kMtpel JBowmt, 
Augvata. 

" A story of great interest • * * Written in an attractive style. * « • Built 
upon a well-arranged plot « • « The beat of Herbert's works."— Itayfon (O.) 



** Herbert is a pleasing, busy, instructive, Booeessful novelist historian."— JBosfcm Ckrie- 
Han Timee. 

" It diq»lay8 much dramatic skill and felicity of description, and accurately depicts the 
manners, customs, and institutions of the Saxons and the Normans, at the time of their 
fusion into the great English race."— i<r. T. Chronide. 

"Mr. Herbert's style Is clear and fine, and the plot of his story well constructed."— SKols 
QTJfaiivfc 

" One of the best stories of the author."- CSor. Boeton Travder. 



THE RAG-PICKER; 

OB, 

BOUND AND FREE. 
I Vol., i2mo. 442 pp. Price $1.25. 



<• Thii If ft molt tUfrliiff ftad paifactlo itorj, fllnttntlBg fho teniblo poirar of Inmifta 
daprftTltj OB th* 006 band, and tlie importanea of oalaff the nuwt offieiml mtam to eoanter- 
Mt It oa tho other. The aathor ftMone iu that hia Btotemanta are throaghont nolhfa« hot 
aober yerltj ; and that many of tho penMHH whoae efaameter and ezparienoe are here da- . 
aerlbedaraitUlUTiiifflBTarioiiapartaofthe United Statea. If thia be leaUy ao (and ira 
hare no right to .dl^nto the aothor'a word), we can only aay that fhey form the moaft 
remaikablecroQp of peraonacea which haTeerer come withhi our knowledge. It Is a moat 
Intanaely exciting book j bat we do mtt pereelTe any thing tiiat Indloatea Ul-oatan."— Aie- 
f on Puritan Beeordtr, 

** The tale ia one of modem tinea and evanta ; the charaeteri and peraonagea aUnded to 
•re thoaa'who have lived In the pxeaant eantnry, here and elaewheie, and the atocy la a moat 
exciting one, well and powerfUly writtan.*'— JBoifM gVa —wfj K. 

"The moat oilgfaaltailto eoneeption, Um' wideat In Iti acope, the moat intareating in Ita 
namtiTe, and the beat in ita ezeentlon. The eharaeten an drawn ftmn natnre ; we need 
no prefiMO to ton na that, for th«7 apeak, think, and act to the life. * • • The npe and 
downa of honeat old DaTy, the hero of the book, flie tme-hearted Bag-Pieker, read na a 
homily on the fleklenem of Ibrtnne, and famlah an example wUch flie proodeat ulatoera* 
might do well to follow. We lay aalde the Tolune with a aigh thirt there li aoaote of lt.'> 
— iir. T. Satmrdaif Evening Courier, 

** We have read thla book, which claima to be a * record effocto' by an aya and «ar> 
witnem, with thrilling bitereat at a lingle altting."— BimCom XOcrator. 

" The book ia wall and powerfully written, and the atory is a moat axeitlngona.**— PoH- 
land Traneeript, 

" The narratiTe la rapid and aphlted."— JT. York Xven*nff PoiL 

" It la replete with ineidenta, ita charaetera are natural and diatinefly ihown, and the in> 
toraat of the narrative ia well Biutained."~JiiMCM AOae, 

** A good, a nseftil, and ft maritortona book, and one peeiili«rly fitted for fhmlly readfa«." 
— JT. Y. Sundoff Timee, 

" It la highly drwDuUle, andkaq^ the reader taitoualy fartmaated to the end.»— PorOoiMl 
J>aUp Arffue. 

« * It ia written with ipirit and power."— iLmariemi Omrier. 

** The narratiTe warmly enUita the aympathlea of the reader, and to the end anatalna tb« 
Itttereat without flagging.'*— CTAieo^ CfhrleHan Tknee. 

" It ia beautlftiny written, and wJU be widely drenlatod, fti It itoMy damrvee»"— €»rfo> 
flan Chronidet PhOa. 

" A well-planned and higUy intareating atory."— JVwL J)ot^iUua>a Paper. 

*' The atory ia one of decided litorary merit, and unexeepttonable moral tone; and la r^ 
pleto with life lemona drawn from lift scenea."— JBdMoa ChrieHam Pretmem, 

■* WeU told, TiTid and excellent in aim and tone."— Cbr. Boelam TnmeeHgL 

** It ia written with distingnUhed ability."— Bofftm ChromUU. 
J* la foil of dramatic leenea of the moat exdtfaig kind.'*- JTew Foul I4flt JOmlraiti, 

** A very readable rolume."— .Dollar Newtpcg^. 

•' It ia fon of Tigw and dramatic power."— JTaw Se^ord JfareMry. 

** The author wleldi a -rigoroni pen."— <nm Patte Jtepa&ItoM. 

*« No one will read it witiiout a feeling of aatiafactlon."— OtiMgo PoOadfum. 

**It may be deemed the proteat of an eneigetto mtod agalnat tim expreaalott and lack of 
aympathy of one elaia toward another."— JndionapoU* SenUneL 

*« The Btory ia, In trutii, one of realitiee too aadly nal, and, aa each, fanpcenaa the readfnr 
with more profound aympathiae for tiie unfortunato of our race."- itaffon ihueUe, 

** A most readable and Intareating book."— PaKniOc SeoUtor* 



GLIE; 

OR, THE OLD WEST ROOM, 
The Weaiy at Work and the Weaiy at Rest. 

By L. M. M. 

I Vol. 121X10., 456 pp. Price 1 1. 25. 



*■ A tfauple, ebinnlBS ftorj."— if. T. Evetdng Hhror. 

** The ftuthor is nuwter of that magic which tranamiitMi flotlti<mg ehaneten into x«al 
ptK»ODBgM."^PhaadelpMa Eve. Argut. 

<* Foil of adventim, and tbtj intereating."— BimCom Cknmtde, 

" A narrative of lare intereet"— JT. T. Commer da L 

"A very chatmhig atorj, deUeale in iti eentiment, wd calenlaled to refine m well aa 
pleaie."— Boston Traubr. 

"The last chapter, entKled * The Wearj at Beil,* la a speelaMn of no* on|f teal hot 
■abUme iMrthoe."— JBoaftm PuHkm Beeordtr. 

*' Charmingly written, and tmthftd in portraltare."— Bayfon (0.) Ckmlte. 

••Oalevlated to make Oe reader wiser and better."— BMM» tr»a$ Bamm L 

** Its deUneationfl of domestie Ufe are perfect ; ita leagnage poetle and elo«aeBt"~jr. T. 
JDaybook. 

** The work abomids with beantlfBl passages.'*— Portbrnd Inquinr. 

" A home book ibr ereiy ttaaOj ; an interesttng fireside compaiilon."— FJnUrn JTem 
rorfesr. 

" A work of eztraoidina«7 merit"— Bideftew BsNiocraf. 

** We can commend it with a fireedom we do not alwayi feel a* Vbntf ioviaL"— JT. York 



" Happfly conceived, and well sketched."— JfMto. Chri$Ham OUtntir. 

" All shaU be the better for the reading of * OUe.' "—^martam /wte. 

** Abounds fat incidents of a romantle efaande^"— PIpaiOHa JbawriaL 

." Written purely and lovingly."— l&iB>« Joumal </ JSaofth. 

" Arlch tone of moral harmony rans all throogh its flower garden <rf sympattiy and 
love."— PeefaUB EagU. 

*'It ia written In a beantUU style, and hi a loving tend«r 8piltt."-^Z^«w Fork 
CWamu 

** Crowded with scenes of intwsst"— Pbw, Xooen md AmCL 

^*¥vim. page to page yo« are Inred along nntfl the end Is waohed."— J fn a s w rf t 



'* Sketched wHfa a gentle and tender hand."— JT. T. Prmt^tmim. 

** Awakens onr hiterest and our sympathlea."- £(<k lOiutnML I 

" A charmtaig and chaste prodnction."— JT. T, Btmdag Ttmm» j 

*' SkOlfUly narrated. "— BoMtoa TrmutHpi. . 

" wm find readers in every home."— IT. 8. MMng Jammak I 

« A fine production."- BooNMBoro* (Md.) Odd JUbw. j 

*' Attracts and delights the reader."— ^<on*« .idMooia 

*' A well written and hiteresting book."— ITWrn ObMrvmr. 

" An entertaining book for the household."- Bm«m lOmakCft, 

** Can not (kll to faiteiest the reader."— JT. T. IHtiMfc 

"Well worthy of perusal."— CMnftm Boi. CbartNit 

•' We cordially recommend U to our reader*."- IT. & Jtarfns. 

"Those who were BO deUghtod with « The Lamplighler,' wiU be etaurmed wHh •OHe.»" 
-^PeCflTMn'* JTot^aaina. 

" Greatly superior to the mass of domestic novels."— BsIoinmw AiaaM. 

** The dislogue is unaffected, the plot simple and natural, and thm an dashet by toma 
•r trnepsthoa and senllmeni'*— JT.r. Mardny €9mim. 



CONE CUT CORNERS: 

The Experience of a Conservative Family in Fanatical Tinies ; 

Including some Account of a Connecticut Village, the 

People who lived in it, and those who came 

there from the city. 

By Benauly. 

I Vol. i2mo., 456 pp. Price I1.25. Elegantly lUastrated. 



*'ThliiiOMor fhMDOttiplrUtdMd ■mulng Mtini on Tillage gonl^ and cfty snoUam 
which haa fallan In oar way Ibr many a day."— vBoalofi Trawler, 

*• Itia wrlttoa with tha eaaa and magj of a practical hand."— iT. T. InOepmdmL 

" It is written with ipirit"— JT. T. Svming Pott. 

" lU adOior wlalda a aatlrioal and OTon eanatio pen."— AMton Aaa$, 

** A aeriea of homonraa and well-aimed thniato at the folliea of the timea."— PJMa. Sum, 
Meraury. 

" One of the heat tenqMranee itoriea erer written."— Aric^rqiori (Gimn.) Skmdard. 

** One of the heatpiotorea of Tillage life we ever read."— Zanoiuter {Pcu) Examiner, 

" A regular Yankee stoiy— « vein of hnmorTonning through the whole of it"— Bridgeport 
iCorm ) Fanner. 

** The writer, wboerer he la, haa original ftin, hnmor, latlret and knowledge of fanman 
nature within him."— Jfoaton PoaL 

" The book ia written with a atcong and Tital pen."— jBoefpn Bee. 

** A Tory witty, Tory atngnlar, and very well written novel."- PAtZo. BvHetin. 

" Wonld do credit to a Dickens or a Thackeray."— jBosfon Jourrud. 

*' It is pervaded hy a deep current of genuine wH and irony."— AmIoa PuriUm Beeorder. 

" A readable and entertaining book."— CTtn. CoUmMon. 

" Brimming full of gennine hnmor and satire."— PeefctUR JEogU. 

" May be read with nnabated interest and delight from beginning to end."— ^ Xonfa 
MtepiMiean, 

•' It has realhnmoTi aomid satire, and a good moraL"— ^oafttia (JIT. JST.) Ocuu. 

" It Is a capitally written book."— TTalarriZte JToO. 

*' It abounds in vigorous portraiture."— JIT. T. Pioayune. 

«' It is a gnat book."-^i>r{fw;M(l (0) Jfoi^pareO. 

" The story Is moat admirably told."— Hoeic lOanA BepMiean, 

" A rich and racy book."— FboeModfc (Ff.) Temperanee Standard. 

" One of the moat readable books of the day."— PorOiiui TaneeHp* amd EdeMD. 

*• It ftimishea a rich home entertainment"— Fl. ChriMan Meatenger, 

«' Written in a very racy style."— ^Jfcm (IB.) Cowier. 

" Abounds with sound, moral Judgment, mixed with wit, humor, and satire."— JVw 
Ameriean, JTortik Adams, ' 

" It is remarkably unique, racy, humorous, pathetic, and has many graphic deUneatlonB 
and thrilling passages."— Boafon LOeralor. 

"A Bingulariy witty, satirical, and well written American romance."— CU^bmia 

irmer. * • 

' Buy it, and read it by all means."— .AOena {Pa.) GaaetU. 

'• We can heartily commend it aa a capitally written story."— JriZioaiiKe SenOndi 

" A very natural, and extremely interesting atory."— -0^. T. JHepaidu 

" A pleasant, agreeable, readable book."— JIT. T. AOaa. 

" It is a pleasant and deeply interesting volume."- rtica (JRT. T.) O&aerrer. 

" Enchants with a maglo spell that ever tempts us onward."— /neZtonapoIif JSeni^neC 

* The style Is sprightly and attractive."— ^yroeiwe Chronide. 

'* Written in a style of charming sprightliness."- ;S|prii(j0leId (JfOM.) BeptMiean. 



LIFE OF HORACE GREELEY, 

Editor of the New York Tribune. 

By J. Parton* 

Elegantly Illustrated, i Vol. i2mo., 442 pp. Price $1.25. 



** The eweer of fhe fpnti editor firom humble boyhood to intmd pre-eminence among the 
muter-mlndt of the conntry, Is tmthftilly and faeelnetingly told."--Xo/oyette (Jnd.) 
Journal. 

*' It is aa eeeonnt of the life of a man of great energy of character, and of more than com- 
mon yariety of talent, who has taken a prominent part In the eontroTenles and discussions 
of the day."— JT. T. Evening PoaL 

** His life is a ' liring epistle,' proclaiming that Tirtnoas endeayors and nnselflsh toil, 
sooner or later, will meet a fit recompense."— JT. F. ChrUUan IiUdUgeneer. 

" The Tolnme tells all about * Horace,'— where he came from, his struggles, amotion, 
triumphs, eto. These are of great interest, and will be read with aTidity."— JBotton Daiig 
Jfews. 

" A most graphic and entertaining account of the lift of Xr. Oreeley. • • • The 
most spicy and attractiTO biography of the day."— Bosftm Journal, 

** It throws open the door of the work-shop, and exhibits industry, and thrift, and intelli« 
genee at their hard day's work, earning their daily bread, and laying down the stepping* 
stones to all that the world esteems and admires.'*- ITNca Morning Berdld. 

** There has been nothing like it since the life of Franklin : interesting throaghout."— 
JTontpelter Watchman. 

** An interesting book— fkill of good to all."— iSan^or JTereury. 

" Full of interest and Instruction."— ^eloidere InUMiffeneer. 

" Is of absorbing interest, and contains much of pleasant humor, ipuUing wit, and at> 
tractive anecdote. "-Ani^or Courier. 

*' The life of a most extraordinary man."— iLmft«riC €kuiette. 

" Let the book be read in erery home In America."— JEToft/brd SipiMtean. 

" We haye read chapter after chapter of this work with unflagging interest."— AodUifa^ 
J>a<ljf Ameriean. 

" It is » volume for eameet men and boys to read and study."— iSrjprfi^s^elii (JTow.) 
9eptMiea$i. 

** A yeritable biography of one <rfthe most remarkable men of the time.**— OMieord Inda- 



' The biography of one of the braTsst, noblest, dearest-headed, Isrgest-hearted, and most 
*tiioroughIy self-made men In America."— Bra<|^oni Inquirer. 

" Worthy of a place by the side of the life of Benjamin Franklin."— JTartToni Sdtgioue 
Herald. 

** We commend It to the study of young men."— ^ Louie {Mo.) Bepu&Ueon. 

*' Written In a most ^praphic and entertaining style."— CTkrirfidn Freeman. 

*' It Is a useful book— a book that can not be read without profit."— SVumfMt ^ Magae*n$. 

** A faithful and full history of a man whom the pubUo want to know aU about"— ZOnw- 
viBeJoumaL 

*' A Tolume of rare interest"— AnidSy EtB BercHd. 

" As interesting as any novel- yet all true."— PoifieMab Demoeral. 

** The life of Horace Greeley Is one for the youth of America to study.'*- PMZo. JTsm. 

*' Attractive, interesting and instructive."— Home ExeeMor. 

*' A book which should be In every household— should be read and pondered by the 
joung and old."— PAtZo. JTerdkant 

" Abounds In racy anecdotes."- Pond-cIu-Xae Herald. 

*' As an Incentive to youtl^In poverty to be honest fUthftal, and persevering, apart from 
Its personal interest, it should go into the hands of the young of America generaUy."— 



RUTH HALL: 

A Domestic Talc of the Present Time* 

By Fanny Fern. 

I Vol. limo. pp.400. Price ♦1.25. 

<* Srenr ehipter hM the tooeh of sraliu in IV—Woreetttr PaOadhmu 

"It Is A thrlllinc m» ikoteh, with pMncei of gmt power wd pttOiot.*'— Jfi^evOb 

" FlMhes of gayest humor altemtte with bnrtts of deep petfaoe ; lo that (he ^meo Is v- 
Ileved of all peril of monotony."— Jf. F. Tribune. 

" This ia a remarkable book— a book to create a Mniation."— JT. T. Mirror, 

" Wbererer the EnffUah langoage ia road. Both Hall will be eagerly read."— JTev York 
JPiooyttiM. 

" Ko one wiU fUl to read the book through who reads th« llrrt chapter/*— iT. r. StoMiay 
Cottritr. 

" Kever did a tale abonnd in so many beantlftd images."- PfttbKielpUa Mercury, 

" In point of interest it exceeds any work of flotlon we have read for yeara."— foe, 
JovmdL 

*' Her words are red-hot, and her ienteaees seem to glow wHh the Intensity of her feel* 
iag^—RuOand Co. Beraid. 

** The most llTcly and sparkling fliTorhe writer of the prBsent time."— Burlii*pfo» CfamUe, 

*• Mo one can fsU to be interested in the narraUve."— iraOoMwa GaaeUe, 

" It is a powerfiil ; remarkable \Mdk."Spr1n(g/ldd Sqpubliean. 

" It is a book that win maka a sobbing among mothers and widows."— PotvlUfasgMis 
Eaglei 

" Bead it, yon can not fUl to be the better of It."— PfOsfttir^ Family JoumaL 

" Whoerer takes it np wUl rsad it to the close without sleeping."— Plattsfrury £(3ra&Kam. 

" The interest ncTer flags. "^JTaicfc. Mag. 

" In ' Bnth HaU' there is pathos, homor, and satire."— JT. T. Life JBuebroUd. 

*' We have read U Orm^h with unabated interest."— JfAooa Chronide, 

" A real Seeurt Hoofc, a household book."— &ftoAaH« DemoeraL 

" It sparkles with brilliants."— JTcnt/'orcZ Chrietian Secretary. 

** A fresh racy yolnme."- Air(/'ord Union. 

" Abounding with the keenest satire, and flashes of wit'*— JT. T. ChrieUMAwJbeueador. 

*' Will riyal the choioest productions of English genius."— Cblum&iw (Gm.) Timee. 

" Is the most intensely interesting book that we haye erer read."— JSItoMoOIe JountaL 

" ETcry pege gutters with some gem of inteUect, some bright truth."- 3^i^ {OO Tribmo. 

" No norel has created such a sensation."—^. O. BuOetin. 

" Qenius is manifested in eyery page."— JT. T. Merdunnte* Ltdf^. 

«* Thousands wHl read and re-read * Buth Hall' with deep and Intense Interest"— 2>o||i»> 
lomi DenoenA 

*' It is the most condensed and thrOIingly interesthig book ever written."— Aufon (Jfd.) 
Btar. 

'* It la faistinet with the highest gealos."- PAAMZtfjpMs JSTwk 

" Presents a vivid picture of the trials of Uterary life."— ^. T. True Amerlam. 

" Its scenes are drawn with power, pathos, and naturalness."— J9i(^. Eve, Boei, 

*' The book shows /ac< to be stranger than/cftoA."— Amic EixeeMor, 

'* A real sketch of human life, amid doods, storm and sunshfaae."— XMoraice SeniineL 

" An the chaxaeters ara portrait s o very body has seen their prototypes."- TTatflrvOIs 



** Kever have we read a book so true to nature."- jr<fy»ftme Ciiy, 

*' A Uve book ; it is a tale of real life; the story is powerftaUy told."— Jho^UivAM 
Mawk Eye. 

" Abounds with gems."— JViwAutncilaniMr. 

" It U an energreeny fresh as are aU the emanations of mind, * not bora to die.* **-^Lodk- 
ftort Detnocrat. 

♦* A book of extraonttnary interest"- Jfonoiviftsla JUpMiMuu 



Dr. Lowell Mason's 
C H U R C H M U SIC. • 

THE HALLELUJAH. A book for the Service of Song in the House of 
the Lord, containing tones, chants, and anthems, both for the«hoir and congregation ; to 
which is prefixed the Singing School, a manual for classes in vocal mnsic, with exercises, 
Tonnds, and part songs, for choir practice ; also, Musical Notation in a Nut-shell ; a brief 
course for singing-schools, intended for skillful teachers and apt pupils. ByLowKix 
Hasoh. f 1. Do. cloth extra, f 1 25. 

The publication of this, Dr. Mason's last work, was looked for with great interest by the 
musical public, as he had enJoyed peculiar advantages, and bestowed extraordinary labor in 
its preparation. It has not disappointed the expectations with regard to it Thus far it has 
proved the most successful work of its class ever published, and it is believed that it will 
take its place by the side of " Carmina Sacra," by the same author, as a standard work in 
its department 

C ANTIC A LAUDIS; or, the American Book of Church Music; being 
chiefly a selection of chaste and elegant melodies from the most classic anthors, ancient 
and ml)dem, with harmony parts ; together with anthems and other set pieces for choirs and 
singing-schools ; to which are addad tnnes for congregational singing. By Loweu. MiJionr 
and<}EORGB J AXES Webb. $1. 

THE CARMINA SACRA; or, Boston Collection of Church Music, com- 
prising the most popular psalm and hymn tunes in general use, together with a great 
variety of new tnnes, chants, sentences, motetts, and anthems, principally by distinguished 
European composers ; the whole being one of the most complete collections of music for 
choirs, congregations, singing-schools, and societies extant. By Loweu. Mason. $1. 

NEW CARMINA SACRA ; or, Boston Collection of Church Music. 
This book is a careful and thorough revision of the favorite work heretofore published 
under the same title. The object has been to retain the most valuable and universally 
pleasing part of the former work as the basis of the new, omitting such portions as experi- 
ence had proved to be the least serviceable and popular, and substituting choice tunes 
and pieces selected from the whole rangj^the author's previous works ; appending, also, ad- 
ditional pages of entirely new and interesting music, from other sources. In its present form 
it undoubtedly comprises one of the best collections of sacred music ever published. $1. 
%tt More than 400,000 copies of the " Carmina Sacra" have been sold. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY'S COLLECTION OF CHURCH MUSIC. 

By Lowell Mason. Published under direction of the Boston Academy of Music. $1. 

THE PSALTERY. A new Collection of Church Music. By Lowell 
Mason and Osorgb J. Webb. Published under the direction and with the sanction of 
the Boston Academy of Music, and of the Boston Handel and Haydn Society. $1. 

THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. A coUectionof the moot popular and 
useful Psalm and Hymn tunes, t(^rether with a great variety of new tnnes, anthems, sen- 
tences, and chants— forming a most complete manual of church music for choirs, congrega- 
tions, singing-classes, and musical associations. By Lowell Mason and O. J. Webb. $L 

THE CONQREQATtONAL TUNE BOOK. A collection of popular 
and approved tunes, suitable for congregational use. By Lowell Mason and G. J. Webb. 
30 cents. 

BOOK OF CHANTS. Consisting of selections from the Scriptures, 
adapted to appropriate mnsic, and arranged for chanting, designed for congregational use 
in public or social worship. By Lowell Mason. 12mo, cloth. ^6 cents. 

THE BOSTON ANTHEM BOOK. Being a selection of Anthems and 
other pieces. By Lowell Mason. SI 25. 

THE BOSTON CHORUS BOOK. Enlarged ; consisting of a new 
selection of popular choruses, from the works of Handel, Haydn, and other eminent com- 
posers, arranged in (hll Vocal score, with an accompaniment for the Organ or Piano Forte. 
Compiled by Lowell Mason and G. J. Webb. 7ft cants. 



CHURCH MUSIC. 



THE 8HAWMa A Library of Church Music, embracing about one 
ibtmmoA ptaeas, eonilttinff of pnlm and hjxua tanes, ftd«pt«d to OTOiy meter in nee ; mn- 
thema, ehanti, and aet pleeea ; to wfaleh la added an tnigiaal cantata, antitlad "Daniel ; 
or.thaOaptiTltfaDdBeMtintlOB;" tneladiuff alao the *«8li«li« Claaa," an antinlynew- 
•ad piaetieal arrangMaant of the elementa of ninaic, Intariperaed vith locial part aanga for 
practiea. Bj Wa. B. BBioavay and G. F. Boor, aniatad bj TiioiUB HAaiuof and T. 
B.]Uaoir. fL 

THE NATIONAL LYRE. A coUection of Psalm and Hymn tunes, with 
a leleellon of ehaata, anthema, etc. DesigDed for the naeof all cbolxa, congregationa, efaig- 
ing.gehoola, and aocietiea thronghont the United Btatea. Compiled and anaoged hy B. P. 
TvoKBBiujr, 8. A BAjroaorr, and H. K. Outxb. 75 centa. 

TEMPLE ME LODI E& A coUection of about two hundred popular tunes? 
adapted to nearly five hnndred faTorite hymna, aeleeted with apeeial reference to pnhlic, 
aoeial, and prirate worahip. By Dabhtb E. Joim. 12mo. cloth, 62 1-2 centa. 12mo, 
roan, gUt, 76 centa. I2mo, doth, fall gilt aidea and edges, $1. 8to, doth, 87 1-2 centa. 
8to, roan, gilt, $1. 8to, Turkey morocco, extra gilt (pulpit copiet), $3. 

The different editions conespond exactly in aU their contents, hdng page for page tike 
saiiM, yarying only in the siae of type and style of Mnding. This work has been extenslTdy 
introduced into churches of -rariooa denonsinatlooa, in dUhrant parte of the eonntiy, and 
has, we beliere, given uniTacsal aatiaflKtion in aUeaaas. It is beUarad that it oootahia 
a Tory much larger number of really fkroiite and nselU hymna and tonaa than any othar 
book. 

PLAIN MUSIC FOR THE BOOK OP COMMON PRAYER, a 

complete collection of sacred music, for the worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
designed especially for congregational use. Edited by Bct. O. T. Bidbb, AM. SO cents. 
This work has been carefully prepared to meet a long felt want, namely, of a book of 
chants and tunes for congregational use, that should contain. In conyenient order and ibrm, 
and attractiye style, and at the same time irt a reasonable price, all the music required for 
the use of the people. 

THE LIBER MU8ICU8; or, New York Anthem Book and Choir Miscel- 
lany, comprising anthems, choruses, quartette, trioe, duets, songs, etc. It indudea piecea 
for the festiyals of Christmas, Thankagiying, and Kaatar, eonuieiioemeBt and cloaa of tho 
year, dedieationa and instalhrtions, for ftanerals and fasts, etc, etc Most of the pieces are 
new, and while their simple melody and ease of perfonnance peculiarly adapt them to tho 
wants of amaller choirs, they are also all the largest can require fl. 

THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. A collection of choruses from the 
works of the moat distingoished composers. Gompfled, adapted to English words, and ar- 
ranged with partlottlar referenee to choir practice, and for the use (^musical societiea, by 
A. K. JoBjrsoK. In the large and yailed collection which thia book contains, flye of tho 
choruses are by Handel, thirteen by Haydn, aayenteen by Moaart, six by Mendelssohn, and 
the remainder by Chemhini, Nenkomm, ZingareUi, Bombeig, Webbe, Nanmann, Spohr, 
King, Stcymann, etc. $L 

CHORUSES OF HANDEL'S ME66I AH. Complete vocal parts, fonn. 
IngKclofthe " Oratorio Chorus Book." This is tiie first of a seriea,flie design of whieh 
is to furnish, in a compact and yery cheqt fonn, thechomaes of the great oratocioa^ ao that 
thia atandard music may be brought within reach of alL fiOcents. 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS. A Cantata in two parts. Composed by 
GaoKOK F. Root, assisted in the preparation of the words by Miss Fbjjiobs J. Cbobbt, 
the blind poetess. Paper, 25 cents. 

This cantata was originally prepared for the pages of tho "HaHehyah/* saA Is aow 
published aa a anSPlSBBant to that work. 



GLEE BOOKS. 



THE NEW YORK GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK. A collection of 
new ud admixed gI«M and ehoroMS, for slngliig-flehoolii oholr praetfee, Musical eonren- 
tionSt MMi the Mdal drcle. B7 Wm. B. Beaobobt and LowsU. MlBOV. (Inprew.) fL 

THE NEW ODEON. A collection of Secular Melodies, arranged and 
hannimiMd in four parts. By Lowxxx Maboh and G. J. Wkbb. fL 

A reyised edition of the most popular eolleetlon of seenlar music erer pvbttflhed la Amer- 
ica, bnt which has for soma time been oat of the market. New Elements of Mnsio have 
been prepared fbrit, and tiie places of sneh pieces as prored least attractlTe in finrmer edi- 
tfarns are occupied bj arrangements of popular melodies, especially prepared for this new 
editicii. It is the largest colloetton of secular mnsie pnblishod. 

THE GLEE HIVE. A collection of glees and part songs. By Lowell 
Kmmotk and a. J. Wbss) Bevised and enlarged aditioo. ISO cents. 

In the roTised edition a few of the heavier and more diificnlt pieces have been laid aside, 
and thQir place, and a number of additional pages, are fUled by lighter and more pleasing 
compositions. 

THE VOCALIST. Consisting of short and easy glees, or songs, arranged 
for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass Toioes. By L. ILiBOir and Q, J. Wbbb, Professors in 
the Boston Academy of Music. fL 

THE BOSTON GLEE BOOK. By Lowxll Mason and 6so. J. Wna. 
Containing the choieestof the Standard English Qlees. This work has been most admired 
of any BtaniIa]kpubUc«tion,«Dd has retahiedito popularity unabated. Cltt. 

TWENTY-ONE MADRIGALS. Selected mostly from old and distin- 
guished composers. By L. Misox and a. J. WsBB. Weenta. 

THE MELODI6T. A collecUon of glees and part songs. By G. J. Wibb 
andWa.MiBOir. fL 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. A collection of classic glees, mostly 
ftom the German. By Wm. Masow and Sais A. BAWOBOtr.* For skilMW singers who sxe 
able to sing music of some difficulty with taste, this book is a treasure. It is Iffled with 
gemsof the first water, which will not lose their luster by onoe wearing. The morethesa 
gams are sung, the better thoywlU be liked. Kew edition. Price ledaoed to fL 

Ff RESIDE HARMONY. A collection of glees and part songs. By VTm. 
MABOir. IL 



FOR MEN'S VOICES. 

THE YOUNG MEN^ SINGING BOOK. A coUeeticm of music for 
malevolees, hitended for use in CoUeges, Theological Seminaries, and the social chvle. 
eonsists of. Part L— The Singing School. IL--Glee8 and part Songs, in.— Choir Tunes. 
IT.— Congregational Tunes. T.— Anthems, Chants, etc. By Obobob F. Boot, assisted 
byL.MiiB0K. fL 

THE GENTLEMEN^ GLEE BOOK. A selection of glees for men*s 
Tolces, fro* the most admired Cknman composers ByL.MaoK. This is the only wwk 
of the kind pablished in this country. ItcoototasaTcryehalco flolectloBof thtwrybeei 
of the Osmtnglets for men's Toicei. 9L 



JUV ENILE MU SIC. 

BRADBURY^ YOUNG SHAWM. A coUection of School Music. Bj 
W. B. Bbasbvbt. The featons of this haw book are, lit, a brief elementary course, hi 
which tnnea and songs hi the body of the work are referred to, faistead of mere " exer- 
daes," printed in the elementary department : 2d, Hnsioal Notirtlon in a Nntshell ; or. 
Things to be fhnght ; furnishing to the teacher a synopsis of neh snbjeets as he wiU need 
to introdoee firom lesson to lesson r 8d, a great Tariety of new jarenile music. S8 ocnta. 

THE 90NQ BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. Consisting of a great 
Tariety of songs, hymns, and Scriptwal seleotiotts, with appropriate music. Coataining, 
also, the Bleoientary Pdneiples of Toeal Music aecordhig to the InduetiTe Method. De* 
■Igaed to be a eomplete Music Manual for Oommoa or Grammar Schools. By Lomu 
Masok and G. J. Wkbb. 88 cents. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. In two parte ; the first part' 
consisting of songs suitable for Frlmary JuTenile Singing Schools, and the second part 
consisting of an Explanation of the IndnetlTe or PestaloEsian Method tf teaching Music to 
such schools. By Loweix Uasox and Gxobqk Jaxbs Webb. 18 cents. 

THE BOSTON SCHOOL 80NQ BOOK. Sanctioned by the Boston 
Academy of Music. Original and Selected. By Loweu. Misoir. 90 cents. 

LITTLE SONQS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. For the youngest classes, 
the nursery, etc By Lowxu. Masov. 18 cents. 

WILOER'S MUSICAL ELEMENTARY. An improved text-boolc in the 
first principle of Singing by Note, with a Tariety of reereatiTe school music. A new and 
^ rsTised edition of this popular work, to which are added many new pieces. By I«xtx 
' Wua>XB, Teacher of Music in Brooklyn Publie Schools, etc., etc. 88 cents, 

.WILOER'S SCHOOL MUSIC. A collection of pleasing pieces for 
schools and JuTenilc classes. By L. Wixj)kb, Teacher of Music in Brooklyn Fublio 
Schools. 18 cents. 

HASTINGS'S SABBATH SCHOOL SONGS. A collection of many 
original tunes and hymns for Sabbath schools. By Thomas Hastivos. 18 cents. 

JUVENILE oratorios; the Festiyal of the Rose, Indian Summer, 
and the Children of Jerusalem ; designed for Floral and other Concerts, Singing and C<mi- 
mon Schools, etc. By J. C. J[OHirsoir, originator of the Floral Ooncttts in Boston. The 
Oratorios are arranged to be sung entire or in parts, to suit the taste and occasion. 80 cents. 

THE TEMPLE OF INDUSTRY. A juyenile Oratorio. By J. C. Johk- 
BOK, author of Juyenlle Oratorios. SO cents. 

MUSICAL WORKS FOR ACADEMIES AUD SEMINARIES. 

THE MUSICAL ALBUM. A Vocal Class Book for Female Seminaries, 
Academies, and High Schools. By Oxo. F. Boot. The demand for new music in female 
seminaries, academies, etc., and especially from those who hare used the " Academy 
Vocalist," has led to the ptvparation and publication of this work. The elementary in- 
stmctlon, exercises, solfi^gios, and rounds, together with the anthems, etc., are taken by 
permission from Mr. Mason's popular work, " The Hallelujah." 63 cents. 

THE ACADEMY VOCALIST. A collection of Vocal Music, arranged 
for the use of Seminaries, High Schools, Singing Classes, etc. By G«0. P. Root, Profess- 
or of Music in Abbott's Collegiate Institution, Bpingler Institute, Butger's Institute, etc. 
Including a complete' course of elementary instruction, vocal exercises, and solfeei;ios. By 
L. Masok. " The Academy Vocalist" is the standard text-book of a large portion of the 
most esteemed academies, seminaries, high schools, etc., in the land, and has already 
passed through ten editions, which proves it a most acceptable work. 63 cents. 

THE FLOWER QUEEN; or, the Coronation of the Rose. A cantate in 
wo parts. Words by Miss F. J. Obosbt, a graduate of the New York Institution for fha 
mnd. H usio by Q. F. Boot, editor of ** Academy Vocalist," *' The Shawm," etc. fiO eta. 
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